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GERALD F.ITZGEEALB. 


CHAP. I. 


— : -us away, 

Devise the fittest time and surest way, 

To hide us from pursuit that will he made 

After my flight^ As You Like It. 

Alas! what danger will it be to us, 

Maids as we arc to travel forth so %; 

Beauty provoketjj thieves sijpner than gold. Ibid. 


But he t l at hath the steerage of *ny course 
Directauy sail. Romeo and Juliet. 


---Were it not better, 

Because the* I am more than cornu*' 'fan. 

That I did suit n^ali poinJsJike a man? 

-In ray heart 

Lie there what hidden woman’s fears there will, 

We’ll have a swashing and u martial outs,'.ie7 
As many other mannish cowards*!?.* 

That do outlay it with their semblances. 

. As You Like It. 


You faint with wandering in the wood, 

And to speak truth, 1 have forgot our way. 

.y, Midsummer Night's Dream. 

This is a most gentle robber. Schiller. 


THE moon had risen above the acacias, 
and its bright beams silvered the rippling 
VOL. v. » 
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waters o£ the Pagliop, wtfen two peasant- 
clal^stfiplings depart^ ^vith a melancholy 
air from the pleasant and hospitable cot¬ 
tage of Monica, who stood at the,thres¬ 
hold,, gazing after* them with tears stream¬ 
ing frota her eyes^ as long as she could 
discern their forms, which every instant 
became less distinct; when they were no 
longer visible, she put dp a prayer to 
Heaven for their safety, and mournfully 
¥®tetned to .the bed-side of Philippe, 
whom uneasiness ftf mind, together with 
the pain of his* foot and ankls, had made 
so feyerisli and s restless, that his doting 
mother became doubtful of her own skill 
to cure bim,l?hd determined on the follow¬ 
ing morning to procure advice from Nice. 
•But Monica, in the midst of her alarm and 
grief, withVrue* piety trusted in Heaven’s 
goodness for assistance; she remembered 
how dutiful and affectionate a son Philippe 
had always been, anc\ she fervently prayed 
that her widowhood rhight not be rendered 
more forlorn and*destitute by losing him, 
the chief prop and support of her life: in 
Monica’s devout petition, the fugitives who 
had just commenced their perilous journey 
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were not forgotten $’ she prayed that they 
might not be tori| by wolves, m5r assailed 
by the brigands, noV scorehgd by ths^topr, 
mente-wind, nor buried beneath the tre¬ 
mendous avalanche. While yet on her 
knees, Monica beWbld her son’s eyes fclose 
and his gentle and regular brbathing»an- 
nounced that he* l?ad fallen into a tranquil 
slumber; thankful for this favourable 
change, Monied hastened to put aside all 
indication and appearance that she had 
lodged strangers in hefeotfage; the pallet 
that had been occupied by Miss Lambart 
and Janet was put? out of sight, and only 
her own and *Philippe&? remained *in the 
same room beside each : and well 

it was for the ^ood woman that* she took 
this precaution, for in the middle of the 
night she was startled,and roused from her 
bed, by a furious knocking at her door, and 
a peremptory demand for admittance. 

Shaking in every limb, yet thankful to 
Heaven that the {Arsons sought for were 
by that time far distant, she lit her lamp, 
descended the stairs, and admitted Burke 
and two men in the habit of monks, who 
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imperiously and authoritatively required 
that^two Anns who had Woken their vows, 
and escaped, frojn their'conv^nt, Our Lady 
of Tears, should be instantly delivered up 
to them, *who were "cieputed to sect for, 
and dbmpel them to retdrn to the perform¬ 
ance of thefr religions duties, according to 
their vows. 

Monica protested that no puns had ever 
been harboured under her* roof, aqd that 
no female' except-Jjerself ivas within the 
walls of her coftage. 

Burke, furious^with disappointment, said 
the word of a heretic was not to be regard¬ 
ed, and insisted that every chamber and 
nook about cottage should undergo 
their strief search ; to whicl/Monica at once 
assented, only beseeching them not by un¬ 
necessary noise to disturb her son, who lay 
very ill, she feared dangerously, as he had 
much fever upon him. 

Burke muttered a malediction upon all 
heretics, and bidding )tlie monks follow 
him, proceeded to the upper chambers; the 
floor of one was covered with olive-jars 
and unspun silk; the other chamber- con¬ 
tained two pallets, on one lay Philippe, 
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whom the noire had awakened, and from 
the other Monica-,had just arisen’. ,Raging 
and disappointed, Burke left no corner 
examined, while his colleagues in villainy 
artfufly questioned Philippe ancl his ano¬ 
ther; but fortunately they had beeiS pre¬ 
pared for a visit from the priest, and made 
such guarded replies, as in no way confirm¬ 
ed or encouraged a belief that they had 
sheltered the persecuted Miss Lambart and 
her servant: but determined not to depart 
without being fully, satisfied that they were 
not concealed upon the premises belonging 
to Monica, Burks insolently commanded 
her to light another ’amp, and ihstantly 
lead the way to the fruit-lynise and hovels 
in the olive-grhund and mulberry-planta¬ 
tions, particularly to the former, where the 
fruit, when gathered, was sheltered from 
the evening dew, and prepared and packed 
ready for sale. 

To this requisition Monica ventured to 
object, on account of Philippe, who was 
too ill to be left alone. 

This refusal raised suspicion in Burke’s 
mind, who said her attendance was of no 
consequence. Snatching up the lamp, he 
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exclaimed—“ Abominable heretic, remain— 
yoqr copipany can be dispensed with—we 
ma prosecute oyr search* along.” 

As Burke ancf the monks left the cham- 
her. Monica* looking at Philippe, motioned 
him to be silent: moving softly across the 
roons, she pushed back a sliding shutter, 
designed to give air, and afford a view of 
the olive-ground; from this-aperture Mo¬ 
nica saw that only Burke 5nd one of the 
monks left the cottage. Gently closing the 
'shutter, she approackpd Phijippe, and held 
up two of her fingers, at the same time she 
pointed downwards, indicating that one of 
the party remainet? Jbelow tcf listen to their 
conversation. 

Philippe readily took life mother’s hint, 
and -complained of being disturbed out of 
the onty tranquil sleep he had enjoyed since 
his accident. 

Monica expressed her concern, and bade 
him try to compose himself again. 

But Philippe declared he had no inclina¬ 
tion to sleep. — I wonder,” said he, 
“ what could put it into the head of the 
priest, that runaway nuns would seek shel¬ 
ter with us, who can. see the spires of no 
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less than five -monasteries from .our rice- 
ground.” 

“ With us too, vfhom they call Heretics,” 
replied Monica; “ nuns would’be afraid to 
trust'us in their hffaifs: but I hop?,” conti¬ 
nued she, “ the priest and his friends will 
be careful to fasten the gate at *the* bottom 
of the olive-grotifld, for if the goats get 
in, they will make fine work amoug the 
fruit, spoiling more than they devour.” 

Nothing more was said respecting the 
nuns or their pursuers, and Monica was" 
putting a fresh poultice on her son’s foot, 
wbpi Burke again entered the chamber 
—“ We are -tired, hyngry, and thirsty,” 
said he, “ and though it is »6t customary 
for persons of o\ir persuasion to *ask or ac¬ 
cept refreshment from the hands of here¬ 
tics, yet in peculiar grcumstancesj such as 
the present, urgent necessity will excuse 
our sin.” 

“ Our gracious and Heavenly Father,” 
replied Monica, “ bountifully bestows corn, 
wine, and oil, and every rich gift, plenti¬ 
fully and ungrudingly upon heretics as you 
are pleased to call us> and to partake freely 
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what is freely given, can nqyer be account¬ 
ed sin.” 

Woman!” resumed Burke, “ I shall 

- € • . C 

not contradict ybur opinion, for on a mind 
blind and'hardened in'error ag yours, argu¬ 
ment'would be lost—cdteie down and ad¬ 
minister’to bur necessities.” 

Ungraciously as this request was made, 
Moniga thought it prudent to comply; and 
wishful for their departure, she hastened 
to place before them such food as her cot¬ 
tage afforded, tcfwhich she added fruit, and a 
flask of the mulberry wine she herself made. 

Even while partaking«of her hospitality, 
the crafty priest endeavoured to entrap her 
with his ques'tions, among which he artfully 
aatied, if she did not frequently see strangers 
boating up the river, or going to Drappo?” 

“ Truly* not very often,” replied Monica, 
“ for I have other matters to employ my 
time and engage my attention, than watch¬ 
ing the boats on the Paglion.” 

“ But you admit you sometimes see 
them; you cannot avoid it, for the river 
can plainly be discerned from your door; 
and the road to Drappo is only separated 
by a hedge from your olive-ground.” 
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“ I do not pretend to say that I never 
see persons passipg,” said Mopica, aware 
that this questioning was designed to throw 
her off her guard. 

“ And the travellers that yqp'haye seen 
within the last fortnight, were they youqg 
females, and which way did — 

“ Possibly there*might be young females 
among them,”, interrupted Monica, “ for 
any thing I khow, but when I see travel¬ 
lers pass along, I am neither So idle or so 
curious as to examine into their ages.” 

Burke perceived there was no intelli¬ 
gence to- be obtained from Monica, who 
was either*reaHy ignomirt, or pretended to 
be so, respecting the personsr'he was seek¬ 
ing after -, he therefore drew forthf his pu$?e, 
and ostentatiously offered payment for what 
himself and his companions, the monks, 
had eaten. 

“ I do not keep a posado,” said Monica, 

“ declining the coin he offered, but if you 
consider yourself indebted to me, bestow 
relief on the first heretic you see in want, 
or that applies to you for charity.” 

Burke and the monks having left the 
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cottage, Monica thankfully*made fast the 
door; and* ; finding that IJhilippe slept, she 
retired to bed, hut not*t>efor§ she earnestly 
grayed for the safety of those persecuted 
6nes, who, were wandering. through pe¬ 
rilous* and unknown patflte, without earthly 
aid or protection. 

The moon was high in heaven, and che¬ 
quered with silver light the path on the 
edge of a forest, along which two striplings 
Were walking at a nimble pace.—“ Are you 
not sadly tired Vith this long dismal way, 
ma’am ?” asked the shorter and stouter of 
the two. “ Oh dear, (tear! that • ever we 
should 'become night-walkefs, and that in 
such lonely places; are not you frightened, 
ma’am T * 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Janet,” replied 
Miss Lambart, for •disguised as peasant 
boys they had left Monica’s cottage, who 
having clothes laid by that her sons had 
outgrown, she had, with much persuasion, 
prevailed on Miss Lambart and her maid 
to put them on, believing they would pass 
along the road they had to travel, far more 
safely as boys than females. “ For Hea¬ 
ven’s sake endeavour,to forget for the pre- 
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sent that we gre other than we seem; you 
know not what danger may flirk in thesfif 
bushes: call me’ ‘Henri,” continued Miss, 
Lambart, in a whisper, * arid remember 
that your own ham? is Francois* 

“ I will try to remerrfber,” replied Janets 
“ but to speak the real earnest troth, I am 
so cruelly bewildered, I suppose it will not 
be proper to say frightened, at this travel¬ 
ling by night through such lonesome places, 
that it is no wonder, I am sure, that I for¬ 
get, and say ma’am instead of sir: but yoir 
talked of dang*er lurking in the bushes—was 
it wolves or brigands yo& meant ?” 

“ Neither,’i replied^ Miss Lambart, who 
saw the excited state of h£r companion’? 
mind, and wished to compose ‘rather than 
add to her fears, “ I spoke of no actual 
danger, and let me beg of you do not give 
way to apprehehsion: *in this op£n road, 
with the light afforded by the moon, we 
must be aware of the approach of an 
enemy, whether human or brute; therefore 
be of good courage, and remember it is 
disgraceful in a man fo be a coward.” 

“ Very true—I dislike cowardly men 
very much—but then, before you blame me 
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for being .afraid, you ought* to remember 
t have not’.yet had time lo learn the cou¬ 
rage, which to jpe sure*‘shou|d belong to 
jay dress. Oh, ihercy upon us! whajk is 
that?” ConYyiued Janet, sorting; “ I am 
aure I‘heard a rustling uriHer the branches 
of thgt tree.” 

“ It is only the wind;”' returned Miss 
Lambart; “take courage, and.rejoice in the 
thought that we have escapfed our perse¬ 
cutors, and that early in the morning we 
shall reach EscaVene, the extremity of the 
valley of Nice, and there we may consider 
ourselves in safety.” 

“ I wifeh, from the cbottom t>f my heart, 
we were in safety,” said Janet, with a deep 
sigh; “ but; goodness be praised! we are 
•leaving the forest behind us.” 

Having entered on the road they believed 
led to the village .where they were to rest 
during the heat of the day, Janet cast a 
wistful look on the basket she carried on 
her arm, which the kind-hearted Monica 
had stored with provisions, to cheer and 
support them on the road, and said—“ If 
you please, mounseer Henri, I am getting 
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monstrous hungry, and I should .think it 
must be supper-time.” 

“ Here theij, on this mo^sy Ipank, let us 
seat oprselves, and examine the contents of 
our basket,” raplffed ]\fiss # Lambart‘. { I am 
not Jaungry, but 4 am very thirsty,’and 
shall be glad to refresh myself with a few 
mulberries.” 

Janet’s appetite craved for more substan¬ 
tial food; spreading a napkin white as 
snow, with which Monica had covered the 
contents of th^ basket, on* the bank, she 
produced a roasted pheasant, Turin ham, 
rice cakes, figs, mftlberries, and a flask of 
Monica’s dblieidus wine.' 

“ How thankful we ought to be to Hea¬ 
ven for this bountiful supply !” ’said Miss 
Lambart, clasping her white hands, and de¬ 
voutly elevating her *eyes to the star-be¬ 
spangled sky. 

“ I am very thankful,” replied Janet, 
cramming her moutj? full of ham and rice 
cake; “ they know*, how to cure hams at 
Turin, as well as we do # at home: this is as 
good-flavoured as any I ever ate in my life: 

I am sure I am very thankful.” 

“ And so shall I be* said a tall man, ha- 
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bited as .a hunter, who suddenly stepped 
from und?r the shade of a tree that grew at 
a little distance from**tne |>ank; “I am 
ifaungry and thirsty, and shall be most thank¬ 
ful if'.you .will permit ms to partake your 
supper/’ 

. Miss Lainbart, in silent terror, .started 
from her seat, but Janet shrieked aloud, 
crying—“ We are dead, killed, and mur¬ 
dered.” 

The stranger laughed heartily.—“ By the 
saints, boy,” safd he, “ you would shew me 
a valiant pair of heels, if you only knew 
where to bestow yourself! you would most 
manfully run awtfy, if you*were not afraid 
of being alone: but sit down—I am not an 
ogre, to swallow you at a mouthful, nor the 
devil, to carry you away in a whirlwind. Be 
seated, young men,”* continued he, gazing 
on them with an eye of curiosity, “ and par¬ 
don my intrusion. Sit down and take your 
meal, of which I beg le^ve to share.” 

Miss Lambart sat dciton, and with all the 
courage she could 4 command, assured the 
stranger he was welcome. Janet also sat 
down as she was commanded, but fear had 
entirely! taken away her appetite, for though 
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there was nothing in the look, .voice, or 
dress of the intruder, to create*alarm, her 
exaggerating ^ancy fconvertgd him at once 
into g fierce and terrible brigand, one of the 
troop, she remembered Monica had said, in¬ 
fested the passes of the Col di Tende.'Miss 
Lambart, though her heart tfembled. ap¬ 
peared more collected, and repeating a wel¬ 
come to the stranger, she requested he 
would help hirhs'elf to what he liked best of 
their humble fare. 

“ Humble do you call i£” said the stran¬ 
ger, taking a large knife from a case in his 
bosom, and dexta-ously slicing off a wing 
and leg of tbu pheasant; “ a roastdd phea¬ 
sant would grace the table of a prince, and 
tickle the palate of an epicure.” 

Having nearly satisfied his hunger, the 
stranger observed—“It is not usual to meet 
so young a pair as you, travelling together; 
at past midnight. May I inquire whither 
you are going?” 

“ To Escarene,”Replied Miss Lambart. 

The soft sweet tone of her voice again 
drew the eyes of the stranger to an exami¬ 
nation of her face, as he repeated, in some 
surprise—“ To Escarpne!” 
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"We are strangers in this part of the 
country—hre we in the rjght road ?” 

“ I am going r to Escatene rqyself,” replied 
the stranger, “ add will repay your hospita- 
ljty with being your guide.” t 

Miss -Lambart felt no gratitude for this 
proposal; she neither approved nor desired 
to be conducted by a person who had so 
unexpectedly and with such freedom intru¬ 
ded himself into their company; but seeing 
it impossible to decline, she thanked him 
for his offer, oBserving at ^the same time, 
she was fatigued and unacquainted with 
the road. 

" It l is well then,” replied the stranger, 
" that you have fallen in with me; for had 
ymi followed the path that verges to your 
left hand, you might have met with persons 
not disposed to let you pass, without exa¬ 
mining what valuables you carried about 
your persons.” 

" Brigands!” exclaimed Miss Lambart, 
turning pale. 

Brigand was a word of horror to Janet, 
who fearfully repeated it, at the same time 
clinging to Miss Lambart, and saying— 
“ Oh, my dear mis—rpas—mounseer Henri, 
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I mean, this man, this brigand* will he 
murder us, or what will he do with, us two 
poor helpless^spuls ?’* 

“ r J£his is your servant,! suppose,” said 
the stranger to Miss Lambart, i ( and your 
name is-” 

“ Henri,” replied she, “ and rriy follower’s 
Francois.” 

“ Two well-chosen nafnes,” returned the 
stranger: “ yod are really a pair of pretty 
youths,” glancing from the mistress to the 
maid, with a srnile upon hi^ lip that made 
Miss Lambart blush,and hangdown her head: 
—“ but at Escarerfte,” continued he, “ you 
certainly can have no intention to remain, 
for the village consists of only a miserable 
posado, and a few wretched huts,* inhabited 
by the very poorest class of peasants: you 
seem to have far better breeding 'than can 
belong to such people: ypu do not mean, I 
am convinced, to make any stay at Esearene.” 

Alarmed at his cpriosity, Miss Lambart, 
losing her self-possession, answered, “ No, 
no, we do not intend^to stay longer than 
to rest ourselves: we have no friend or ac¬ 
quaintance at Esearene.” 

“ In truth, I guess.ed as much,” said the 
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stranger “ but whither frpm thence, my 
pretty boy.?*” 

“ I know. not why you so strictly ques¬ 
tion me,” replied Miss Lambart; “ but you 
must pardon me for saying, J should give 
you ‘just cause to susf^ct my prudence, 
werp I to admit a stranger to my confidence.” 

“ I do suspect you are oT a rank in life far 
above your garb,” returned the stranger; 
“ some self-willed runaway, to whom I 
should do a real service, did I arrest your 
flight, and convey you back to——” 

“ Oh, Heaven have mercy on me !” ex¬ 
claimed Miss Lambart, * have I again fallen 
into thfe hands of ai^pmissaryof the church? 
Oh, have pity on me!” said she, dropping on 
||ier knifes before him ; “ do not deliver me 
to the power of the savage Burke ! do not 
drag- me to a convent! though I am what 
you call a heretic,* have compassion on me!” 

Janet, seeing her mistress on her knees, 
and hearing the detested name of Burke, 
snatched up the stranger’s knife, and placing 
herself beside her mistress, vowed she would 
stab him to the heart, if he but laid a finger 
upon her. 

The stranger laughed at Janet’s inflamed 
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countenance and menacing action, though 
he did not understand her languagewrest¬ 
ing the knife # from 'her hapd, .he quietly 
placed it in the sheath frond which he had 
drawn it; they raising Miss Lary&arf from 
the earth, he courfc&ously reseated her,'say¬ 
ing—“From me you have nothing* to .ap¬ 
prehend : eompos'e'your spirits, and be as¬ 
sured I abhor priests and convents with a 
bitter and irreedhcileable hatred. Supersti¬ 
tion and bigotry have blighted my hopes-— 
destroyed my happiness atfd me: but no 
matter! Answer me truly—is it the perse¬ 
cution of the church you fly from?” 

“Alas, yes!*’ replied* Miss^ Laftibart; 
“ the furious zeal for making proselytes, the 
duplicity and cruelty of a priest, liaVe dri¬ 
ven me forth, a midnight wanderer, with 
this my faithful and attached follower: we 
fly to avoid being immur.ed in a cloister: 
we are not of this country, but have been 
forcibly detained in.it, where we have suf¬ 
fered much persecution, to induce us to re¬ 
nounce the faith we were bred in, and be¬ 
come Catholics.” 

“ And whither and to whom are you 
flying?” inquired the .stranger, in a voice 
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of sympathy; “do not fear to trust me; 
I have^so’me influence in this country; and 
humble as I s^em, po*ess tl^e power to be 
of service to you.” c 

“ We seek the protection of Monsieur St. 
Albe, -whom we are ifletructed to seek at 
hisocasa, in‘the valley of Cemenus : we have 
chosen the road that winds round the bot¬ 
tom of the Col di Tende, to escape the dan¬ 
gers we were likely to meet in crossing the 
mountains.” 

“ You have c done wisely,” replied the 
stranger, “ though yOu have chosen a road 
of greater length: the Valley of* Cemenus 
is fertile and beatitfful; mdnsietir St. Albe 
is noble-hearted, generous, and kind to all 
whosefek*his aid: he is a gentleman to whom 
the unfortunate never sue in vain.” 

“And his lady, riradame St. Albe,” asked 
Miss Lambart, “ .does her character resem¬ 
ble that of her husband ?” 

“ She,” replied the stranger, “ is as much 
an angel as any creatuYe of earth can be; 
she had once a sister, young, innocent, and 
lovely; and she became a sacrifice to blind 
superstition and unfeeling bigotry: sweet 
victim! thy tears end supplications were 
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unheeded: but JL must not think .of her” 

• 7 

said the stranger, wiping away the drops of 
perspiration thgt strohg emotion, had hung 
upon Ijis forehead: “ come, boy, let me taste 
your wine.* 

Janet did not understand what he want¬ 
ed, and. when her mistress repeated* his .re¬ 
quest, it was with'a'grudge she handed him 
the flask.—“ This is woman’s drink,” re¬ 
sumed he, having merely moistened his 
mouth with it ; “ this will not inspire yoa 
with courage to defend youf’master, should 
he be attacked by the brigands.” That 
terrific word, so wdil understood by Janet, 
never failed to agitate apd discompose her; 
and it was with shaking fingers she col¬ 
lected the fragments of their su|>p£r, and 
placed them in her basket. 

“You will obtain g«od wine ahd^clean 
straw at Esagrene,” saicl the stranger; 
“ but I much doubt whether the posado 
can produce any foo^ that will be palatable 
to those who have^een used to;rice cakes 
and roasted pheasants.” 

Pursuing their way, in company with 
the stranger, Miss Lambart kept as much 
as it was possible in thg shade of the trees. 
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that here and there hung across the road, 

for she observed that whenever an open 

space permitted the m5on to # shine full upon 

her person, the* eyes of the strange? were 

turned TTpon her with a *gazp df curiosity, 

whihh .made her tear heteuspeeted her sex : 

but whatever were his thoughts, he made 

no remarks to distress her delicacy, nor had 

she any reason to complain of his want of 

courtesy in any particular ;* for he adapted 

his pace to hers, told her many surprising 

anecdotes, and delated various romantic and 

perilous adventures, that had happened to 

himself and others, in the mountains of the 

Col dl Tende, when wolfrh unting. The 
* . 
conversation of the stranger was animated, 

and sdmfetimes refined ; his descriptions 
were vivid, and placed the circumstances he 
related before the ^eyes of Miss Lambart, 
who listened with a conviction that his un¬ 
derstanding had received the cultivation of 
superior education. 

But while Miss Lanjbart was regardless 
of the length of the way, Janet, who could 
not participate in the pleasure of the stran¬ 
ger’s narrations, became cross and footsore, 
and in a peevish tonp, asked if the village 
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they were to stqp at was at the entj of the 
world? At length she stumbled*and fell, 
and having met a* trifling hurt* she be¬ 
gan to,weep and sob piteously, saying she 
could go no farther, affd that she.migbt as 
well die where she,Was, as be torn by-flie 
wolves pr stabbed by .the brigands! r J£he 
word brigand struhl* on the ear of the stran¬ 
ger, and he inquired what the boy said ? 
Miss Lambart ‘having translated Janet’s 
speech, he snatched her from the earth, and 
throwing her across his shoulder, walked on 
as unconcernedly as though her weight did 
not encumber him* in the least. Janet 
kicked and* screamed wjth all her rrfight; 
but the straitger never slackened his pace, 
or regarded her cries, till, at Miss Earn hart’s 
entreaty, he placed her on her feet; having 
now received a lesson, sbe walked ofl, weep¬ 
ing and sobbing, but afraid to give her dis¬ 
pleasure words. Forgetful that she did not 
understand French,^ the stranger said— 
“ Why, any one wQuld believe you are a 
girl, rather than a boy : those tears and sobs 
are a disgrace to manhood; fie upon it! do 
not be so cowardly ; if those terrible fellows 
the brigands were to ^appear, they would 
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treat yop the worse for being such a coward.” 

Miss Lambart prayed earnestly though 
mentally ’that ^ they mrigfhtmever meet with 
those dreaded fobbers, of whose savage fe¬ 
rocity. and lawless habits she .had heard such 
terrible accounts, *as matie her nerves shud- 
dej, add her heart sink with apprehension. 
Another hour brought ’the travellers in 
sight of the village of Esparene; and glad 
was Miss Lambart when the stranger point¬ 
ed out to her the posada, wretched as it ap¬ 
peared, to which they were welcomed by 
the yelling throats of two enormous wolf 
dogs, who glared fiercely on Miss Lambart 
and Janet, and seemed ready to fasten on 
them, till 'spoken to by the stranger, on 
whom* they fawned, licking his hands and 
crouching at his feet. The uneasiness of 
Miss Lambart and Janet was not dissipated 
by the appearance^ of the host, a man of 
frightful aspect, whose face was disfigured 
by scars, and who halted as he walked, from 
some defect in his hip. The host saluted 
the stranger with—“ Welcome, noble cap¬ 
tain ; have you bad good sport ?” eyeing 
askance his wearied companions. 

The stranger drew him aside, and having 
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spoken to him jn a low voice, the host nod¬ 
ded his head in token of obedience, and ad- 

* • • 

vancing to the yoflng travellers, civilly de¬ 
sired ^them to follow him. * They were con¬ 
ducted through *a large smoky .room, that 
smelt of garlic an# tobacco, where thereat 
was almost suffocating; from fchis 'disgust 
ing place they p'h&ed to a garden, wherGI 
sallad and poth.erbs were alone cultivated, 
to another apartment, which the host told 
them was their bed-chamber, as long as they 
remained at the posado, Being a private 
room set apart from the house, on purpose 
for the accommodation of persons of rank 
and distinction. Mis^'Lambart looked 
round her in dismay; there was a crazy 
table, that had a broken leg, standing in the 
middle of the room, a long wooden bench 
was placed beside it, aad at the upper end 
of the room was a largejieap of straw, with 
a tolerably clean blanket thrown over it; 
this, the host said, was a bed prepared for 
the captain, but he resigned it to them. 

The host having departed. Miss Lambart 
sunk on the wooden bench, and covering 
her face with her hands, to conceal her tears, 

VOL. v. c 
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gave way to the emotion .which, during 
their lorjg'and fatiguing walk, she had with 
difficulty restrained. 

“ Do .pray b£ comforted,” said J c anet; 
“this is buA a sorry bed for ygu^to be sure, 
ma’am , 19 looking sorrowfully at the straw ; 
“ but even this, after walking all night, is 
better than none at all.” 

“ True, true, my good. Janet,” replied 
Miss Lambart, with an angelic smile of pa¬ 
tient acquiescence ; “and I am truly thank¬ 
ful that it will Sifford our wearied limbs the 
rest of which we stand so “much in need; 
and more than all, I am thankful that we 
have reached the er\d of the-valley of Nice, 
for here, I should suppose, we are safe from 
the pursuit of our dreaded enemy, Burke.” 

“ For which, tired and sore as my poor 
feet ^re,” I rejoice from the very bottom of 
my heart,” said ja%et; f< but before we lie 
down, do' let me try to fasten the door, 
which has neither lock c , bolt, nor bar, for I 
protest, ma’am, I nevef saw any body in my 
life look so like one of the brigands, as that 
man with his face all seams and puckers.” 

Miss Lambart recollected her magnificent 
chain, and was about to remove it from her 
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Heck, to conceal it under the.straw, when 
the host, pushing open the door,’ appeared 
with wheaterj hrlad, eggs,, cheese, and a 
large, flagon of spiced wine. — “ The cap¬ 
tain,” he 'lid, <? hadf sent the .gentlemen 
something for breakfast—the best the house 
afforded just then; and would, if it»was 
quite agreeable, come and take a mouthful 
with them.-” 

Miss Lambatt would much rather have 
courted the refreshment of sleep, but fearing 
to offend a person who seenfed to have such 
influence in the posado, she bade the host 
say to the captain, She was much obliged by 
his attention, ,and would be glqd to see him. 
The sun had risen, and bis glorious beams 
shone on the naked walls of the* wretched 
apartment. Remembering how the stran¬ 
ger had scrutinized her features fly moon¬ 
light, Miss Lambart bade Janet draw the 
table to the darkest corner of the room. 

“ It will seem ypry odd, ma’am,” said 
Janet, “ and may nffike him suspect some¬ 
thing; you had better pretend you have 
the headache, and let me bind this coloured 
handkerchief upon your forehead.” 
c % 
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This advice was too judicious to be re¬ 
jected ; pn<j Miss Lambart had just time to 
conceal her redundant ilngletg, and snowy 
forehead, hen t‘he captain came to break¬ 
fast^ Miss* Lambart Had no\y An opportu¬ 
nity of •seeing his face, for be threw aside 
his hunting-'cap, from the left side of. which 
Siung a sable plume, that' had thrown his 
features into shadow: by.moonlight the 
slightness of his form, and fhe elasticity of 
his step, had deceived her into a belief, that 
he was by man^ years a younger man than 
he now appeared; but still he had large 
expressive eyes, fine tefeth, and .a ruddy 
though deep olivte, complexion*; he was 
tall and well formed, and his flexible limbs 
seemed' to unite strength and grace.—“ I 
have sought this interview,” said the cap¬ 
tain, “ to assure yoir that you may remain 
here in perfect safety, as" long as fatigue or 
convenience shall render it necessary to pro¬ 
long your stay: suppQsing you may wish 
to pursue your journe^ on mules, I have 
made inquiry, and find they may be hired 
at a village four leagues from this ; bat Ro¬ 
berto, our host, cannot go for them, for his 
lameness will not permit him to walk so 
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far, and he hdl no person he* c^n send: if 
you decide on gjoing to the village your¬ 
selves, on this paper,” sai4 "he, 'drawing one 
from his vest, “^ou^vill find the-road accu¬ 
rately set down; and having left the village, 
the route you ifiust afterwards pursue to 
Cemenus. 

Miss Lambart thankfully accepted the 
paper. 

“ Business of importance," continued the 
captain, “ calls me to a different part of the 
country, or I would have conducted you to 
the village, and seen you on your way to 
Cemenu’fc. With your permission, Francois, 
I will take a few of y&ur figs, J ’ without ce¬ 
remony dipping his hand into the basket, 
and helping himself to two or three; he 
then poured out a cup of the spiced wine, 
which he drank,to their health, wishing 
them a safe and pleasant journey to the 
casa St. Albe. 

“ Before I depart,” said the captain, re¬ 
suming his cap, “ I'once more assure you, 
uncouth as Roberto appears, you have no¬ 
thing to apprehend while under his roof; 
and now farewell. Heaven be your guard !” 
As he spoke, he shook the small white 
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Iiand of Bjise Lambart, which trembled ift 
bis ; then • repeating, “«JTeaven be with 
you !” he hastily departed. 

Miss Lambart was tj mugh interested by 
.thifr-atrangel*; he had a kind«hd friendly, 
though Tree manner, and r she would have 
been* glad to have his protection to the vil¬ 
lage, whither she decided on going, for she 
considered the walking four leagues as no¬ 
thing, when Compared with the thirty, 
which, without ( mules, she must painfully 
traverse, with the additional torment of 
hearing Janet murmur and complain. 

Resolving to pursue her journey in the 
evening, she<prepared to seek the'repose the 
straw bed , offered. There being no fasten¬ 
ing of any sort to the door, Janet placed the 
table against it, and lifted upon that the 
heavy- wooden bench : biit no such precau¬ 
tion was necessary, for, reclined on their 
humble pallet, they slept as soundly and 
tranquilly as if they had reposed on a bed 
of down in the mansion of the baroness 
Wandesford. 

It was about seven in the morning when 
they went to rest; and when Miss Lam¬ 
bart opened her eyes* it still appeared early 
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day: on the tall shrubs that wared before 
the lattice, drops of rain hung h’eavily; not 
feeling inclined to ’sleep, ^jhe ^ose from her 
lowjy bed, and having performed her morn¬ 
ing orisons, giving flianks for past blessings 
and supplicatin<^future protection .andsup- 
port, .she removed the barricade *from the 
door, and lookifig out, perceived Roberto at 
a distance; she beckoned him, and inquired! 
the hour. 

“ It is within a few Minutes of seven,” 
replied Roberto, “ and I *am glad to find 
you have ha<3 such a comfortable sleep: 
nineteen hours upon a stretch is not so bad.” 

“ Nineteen’hours! ycfu astonish me; can 
it really be possible that we have slept so 
long ?” 

“Ay, truly is it,” said Roberto; “ youth, 
health, and a good conscience, are famous 
promoters of slee’p. I knocked at the door 
about noon yesterday; but getting no an¬ 
swer, I thought it,was best not to disturb 
you ; for after lon^travel, rest is better than 
food, so I did not wake you.” 

“ You did right,” replied Miss Lambart; 
“ when the body is fatigued, rest is better 
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than food * 1 1 feel refreshed a«d well, after 
tny long undisturbed, sleep.” 

“ Did not.the«storm tvlke you?” asked 
Roberto *, “ by the mass, I never heard 
louder thunder! it shook the walls till I ex¬ 
pected the house would fumble about my 
ears; Jbut it passed away, without doing any 
damage, and the rain thatr*has fallen will do 
the earth good : but I suppose,” continued 
he, with a smile, that made ‘his face look 
more hideous, “ I suppose you feel a little 
bit peckish after your long fas^t, and in rum¬ 
maging up some old stores this morning, I 
found a canister of right*Mocha coffee; it 
belonged to a.traveHea' that brought it with 
him from Arabia, so it is sure to be genu¬ 
ine; and‘yonder are the goats. Come along, 
Suzette,” bawled he to the girl that was 
milking them ; “ make haste, that the gen¬ 
tlemen may have breakfast, for I should 
think they are hungry enough by this 
time.” 

Roberto limped away .'to hasten Suzette, 
who seemed in no hurry to obey the orders 
of her father. Miss Lambart having re¬ 
freshed herself with the pure water that 
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ran close by tbfe door, went to .wake Janet, 
who, with much difficulty, was thade sensi¬ 
ble that it w«as tfme to rke; » stretching, 
yawning, and rtjbbiijg her eyes, .she was 
scarcely to be. persuaded.that she had slejafr 
so many hours. 

Having made a comfortable Breakfast on 
Roberto’s coffee, n^W laid-eggs, and wheaten 
bread, Miss Lambart would gladly have set 
out for the village where the mules were to 
be hired; but the rain continued to fall; 
and as she was qbliged to remain at the po- 
sado till the weather changed and permitted 
her to travel, she began to fear the tyfling 
sum of money'Monica. Bad b«en able to 
supply her with, would not be sufficient to 
defray their expences at the posado, and 
how they were to proceed on their journey 
when it was all expended, she knew.not. 
While anticipating thS inconvenience, if 
not actual want they should have to en¬ 
counter, Janet perceiving the mulberries 
were decaying, thought it necessary to re¬ 
move them from the basket; taking off the 
leaves with which they were covered, she 
saw a small leather bag; uttering a joyful 
C 3. 
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cry, she exclaimed-— 1 “ As I am a Christian, 
here is gold!” 

Miss Lambart founfl in the bag more 
coin than* she suppose^ it possible she could 
Expend on*her journey to the. valley of Ce- 
menus flying at the bottom was a small 
billet, addressed to Henri—“ This. is the 
gift of the generous stranger—how shall I 
ever repay him ?” said she,opening the bil¬ 
let and reading—“ I could not wound your 
delicacy with offering money, which I sus¬ 
pect you are in* want of, being distant from 
your own country, and flying from persecu¬ 
tion ;^use without scruple what kcan well 
spare; and .in your.prayers 'to Heaven, re¬ 
member Giuesppe.” 

“ How my thoughts have wronged this 
man !” said Miss Lambart. 

“ And mine too,*’ returned Janet; “ mer¬ 
cy forgive me! for sail his good looks, I took 
him for a brigand, and was terrified to death 
at him, especially whqn he snatched me up, 
just as if I had been ,‘a lamb going to be 
slaughtered, and tljrew me across his shoul¬ 
ders, with the strength of a giant. Oh 
dear, dear! I would have given my life for 
a farthing.” 
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“ I wish we»could procure a ^messenger to 
bring the mules fr,om the village; .the rain 
should not pj-evefit* me from .proceeding; 
but as it is,” said Miss Lambart, looking up 
at the heavy clouds’ “ we must have patk 
ence.” 

Janet found no difficulty in having pati¬ 
ence ; she thought another night’s sleep was 
necessary to enable her to encounter the fa¬ 
tigue of their*journey.—“ The rain seems 
in no hurry,” said she, “ to give over. It; is 
very dull to stay cooped if)? here. Yet as 
long as we have no thunder nor lightning, 
we may content oflrselves, and get our feet 
in order againrt we set.off.” 

“ There was a fearful storm last night, 
Roberto told me, but happily tlie thunder 
did not wake us.” 

“ Goodness make me thankful !”"said Ja¬ 
net; “ if I had heard it thunder, I should 
not have slept a wink; but only think, 
ma’am—mounseer £lenri I mean—if there 
should be no muleS*.to be had at the village, 
when we get there, we shall have a long 
walk for nothing, besides being four leagues 
out of our way.” 

“ For pity’s sake,” replied Miss Lambart, 
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“ do not*anticipate disappointment: we 
roust run tfce hazard. Hitherto our journey 
has been most fortunate.* Let us put our 
trust in Providence.” 

,J.t rioon* Roberto brought them roasted 
kid, ancHresh-gathered saUad, to which he 
added a dessert of strawberries and pomegra¬ 
nates, a fruit Janet had never seen, and 
which she so much admired* as to wish it 
grew in their own dear Ireland.—“ But 
what need I care about that?” said she, 
mournfully; “ F shall never see my own 
country again, that is for certain. I shall 
die here, among the mounseers and'marma- 
sels, in this fpreigri French land ;*and there 
will be no wake—nobody to cry over my 
poor desolate corpse ; but I shall be thrown 
into thejrround like a dead cat, as if I had 
not a relation or a^ ffiend in the world, to 
sing a lament over .me.” Fhis thought was 
too affecting for the sensibility of Janet, 
who, in spite of the brighter hope Miss 
Lambart endeavoured to inspire, wept and 
bewailed her hard fate till she again fell 
asleep. 

Miss Lambart’s strong faith and confi¬ 
dence in the protection of her heavenly Fa- 
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ther, prevented her falling into,those fits of 
despondency that shook and assailed the 
weaker mind .of Janet; but as she sat pen¬ 
sively watching Jhe flashing raii\ swelling 
the rivulet that ran beside the house', till it 
overflowed its ban&s, melancholy thoughts 
of her far-distant # home—of the hardness 
Wandesford, and all her dear absent friends, 
filled her heart*with sorrow and her eyes 
with tears: she remembered that Mr. Dor- 
rington had promised to visit Ireland, and 
was perhaps at .that very moment listening 
to the strange history of her being forced 
away, while the earl of Vandeleur, secure 
from detection,* and rejoicing in his guilt, 
was pretending sorrow for the evil he had 
himself contrived. “ Dear lady Stella Eger- 
ton, how sanguine were your hopes of the 
impression I should mhke on the heart of 
this interesting young man ! but, alas! I 
shall see him no more,” sighed Miss Lam- 
bart; “ the happiness of being beloved by 
Mr. Dorrington is not for me—his affection 
is reserved for one more/ortunate.” While 
indulging in these melancholy reflections, 
a gleam of sunshine darted through the lat¬ 
tice, and in spite of tha gloomy tendency of 
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her thoughts, arid though not inclined to 
.believe in omens, her heart was sensible of 
a momentary hope.—“ Tlfere is nothing im¬ 
possible,’’.said she, a fajnt smile irradiating 
bet pehsive countenance: “ let me not sin¬ 
fully doubt, for Infinite Wisdom will, I am 
Certain, do for me whatever is right and 
good: though we are now*far distant from 
each other, we may meet again, and I may 
be allowed to consider Mr. Dorrington my 
friend; I may witness his happiness, and 
teach my repining spirit to be content.” 

The evening becoming fair, and Miss 
Lambart feeling sufficiently refreshed to 
pursue her journey., thought it* would be 
Wrong to waste time in listless inactivity. 
Should the following day prove fine, she 
knew the heat would be intolerable to them, 
unaccustomed to travel, exposed to the 
scorching rays of. the sun : by setting off 
.Immediately, that inconvenience would be 
avoided, and she trusted they should meet 
some place of shelter before morning; be¬ 
sides, though assurer} of safety by the gene¬ 
rous Giuesppe, she beheld the lonely situa¬ 
tion of the posado with suspicion, and 
shrunk with terror . from the disfigured 
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countenance ofiRoberto, and the coarse man¬ 
ly-featured Suzettg, whose strong,brawny, 
frame had npthirtg* feminipe ip its appear- 
ance«except her clothes. These unpleasant 
reflections determined the fair wanderer to 
proceed : the sky looked clear, and .seemed 
to promise a cool and pleasant evening, Ja¬ 
net, forgetting Tier fatigues and troubles, 
was soundly sleeping, when Miss Lambart 
roused her tcf prepare for their departure. 
The poor girl neither liked to stay nor go: 
she talked of the dangers Df the night; of 
the hungry wolves that might devour them; 
but being reminded that they seldom visited 
public roads, and tha^ as soon as they arri¬ 
ved at the village, they should procure 
mules, and a guide for the relndinder of 
their journey, she closed up the basket, and 
with a doleful look, observed—“ T<Tbe sure, 
they should not* shorten the way by re¬ 
maining where they were; and that there 
was nothing tempting in a straw bed, or 
in any thing, or person, at that miserable 
posado ; and that it was true the sooner they 
began the road, the sooner they should 
reach the end of it.” 

While Janet wisely and eloquently set. 
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tied this poiqt with herself, Miss Lambart 
removed, spme coin frqm her purse, and 
having told, Roberto that shg should take 
advantage of the cool ^evening to proceed, 
she inquired what §he had to pay? 

“ The large sum of nothing,” said Ro¬ 
berta, with 6ne of his frightful smiles. 

Supposing he was jestfng, she placed 
some money before him, and bade him 
name his demand. 

“ Put up your money, youngster,” said 
Roberto; “ .the' captain will settle'all; I 
have his command, as long as it is your 
pleasure to remain here, to treat yOu with 
the very best e I can v procure, and to charge 
nothing.” 

“ I am grateful for the captain’s kind¬ 
ness,” replied Miss Lambart, “ but do not 
choose 13 encroach upon his generosity. I 
pray you, good Roberto, suffer me to pay 
you for what myself and follower-” 

“ I dare not disobey the captain’s orders,” 
interrupted Roberto; “ tie is a noble kind 
gentleman when nothing ruffles his temper; 
but only dispute or disobey his orders, and 

he is —.- No,- youth,” pushing the money 

from him, “ put up ypur money; the cap- 
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tain, long life and merry days tp him, can 
well afford to stand treat; in a fevi*minutes 
only, at the expend <5f two or three words, 

he can possess himself--but no. matter 

for that, I suppose you .know all about 
Giuesppe ?” 

“ No,” replied the alarmed and astonish¬ 
ed Miss Lambart,* “ I know nothing.” 

“ What the devil, not know the history 
of captain Giuesppe?” said Roberto; “ I 
thought you had been ol3 friends.” 

“ Our acquaintance began-” 

“ Ay, ay,” interrupted Roberto, “ in 
the usual Way, I suppose: well, fair weather 
and a pleasant 'evening, Sttend, you, my 
pretty lads—farewell; to the left hand lies 
your way to the village; keep straight on 
till you come to the Raven Defile; then 
take the upper side, which^wili bring“you 
to the heath of Coni; at. the end of the 
heath you will see a stone cross, and near 
it three roads; mind tp take the upper one, 
if you hope to get supplied with mules, and 
desire to arrive safe at Cemenus.” 

Miss Lambart thanked Roberto for his 
attention, and returned his farewell. 

At a short distance frcyn the posado they 
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Ibund Suzette milking her goats; Miss 
Eamb^rl* accepted fcbg milk she good-na¬ 
turedly offered; herself and Janet having 
drank, she dropped a crown into the hand 
of the asfconished r peasant, who exclaimed— 
“ Who ever could expert that a draught of 
goafs milk would fetch such a price!” then 
looking at the coin to* convince herself it 
was good, she fell on her knees, and prayed 
the Virgin and the saints°to protect them 
from all harm, and to bring them in safety 
to iheir journey’s end. 

When they had gone forward a few 
paces, Suzette called after them,* and run¬ 
ning up, sp,id —“ If you should by chance 
meet on your way, a tall red-haired young 
man, with bushy whiskers, who has lost 
his two front teeth, and the thumb from 
his "Teft hand, give Suzette of Escarene’s 
love to him, apd tell him she desires he 
will put you on your way; give him this 
token,” presenting ar\ ebony cross, “ which 
he will remember waf his own gift to me; 
and I am sure if any one should attempt 
to molest you on the road, Jaques will de¬ 
fend you for my sake.” 

Thanking Suzette, and bidding her 
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adieu, Miss Lambert, as she jvalked on, 
explained to Janet jvhat the girl-Jiad said, 
who gladly fastened the cross tg her neck, 
superstitiously believing it was an^amulet, 
that would preserve rier .from wolves and 
brigands. 

At the close of evening, the moon shone 
out in all her splendour; the flowering shrubs 
that grew on the.road sent forth delicious 
odours, while, Concealed beneath their fra¬ 
grant blossoms, the nightingales warbled 
their vesper hymns. 

“ This is a strange country altogether,’* 
observed 'Janet; “ tvby if was only to 
tell half wlfat I'have seen* and fyeard Tiere, 
I should be laughed at—nobody in Ireland 
would believe that the birds sing at’night 
as loud and as lively as if it was noonday.” 

“ The birds you hear,”*replied MissX&m- 
bart, are called nightingales, and they are 
not unknown in Ireland, though they are 
not so frequently heal'd there as in France, 
and other warmer climates.” 

“ Blessings upon Ireland!” said Janet, 

“ there is no want of birds there of any 
sort; my heart longs to be sitting under the 
hawthorn hedge, in my mother’s little bit 
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©f a field, and listening *to their merry 
chirping^ 

“ And yet, Janet, T rt collect you used to 
say, if you could once get away frotn that 
dull place, you woulcl never* wish to returji 
to it again.” 

v Yes, I'know I havejbeen so foolish as to 
say so,” replied Janet, sighing; “ but I re¬ 
member when the butler at Lisburn Abbey 
Was teaching me to write', I had a copy, 
“ Experience makes fools wise” and sure 
enough so it *does, for I have found out 
that home is home, let it be ever so home¬ 
ly; and I recollect too, when lady Stella 
Egerton’s maid took leave of me, I envied 
her because she was going to France, for I 
forsooth wanted to see the world and foreign 
parts; but I am now punished for having 
sucfT"wicked rambling thoughts, and not 
being satisfied with my own country; mer¬ 
cy help me, I have now seen too much of 
the world ; and if I .could once more set 
my foot in dear Ireland, I would be con¬ 
tent to live there all the days of my life, on 
butter-milk and potatoes, rather than have 
the greatest dainties with these French 
mounseers and marmasels; my poor mo* 
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ther used to hate all these outlandish fo¬ 
reigners, and I am just for all thte world 
like her in that partioular, for I jan never 
abide them.” 

Miss Lambert suffered Janet. to • rail 
against the eountry.and the people uninter¬ 
rupted, for her own thoughts had wandfr- 
ed to Lisburn AbBey, the home of her 
infancy, where sb,e was shielded with pa¬ 
ternal care from* every danger, by the ba¬ 
roness Wandesford, when her days passed 
smoothly and happily, for every wish her 
young heart formed was indulged, and she 
saw only *the smiling faces of attached 
friends, heard only the voice of ^kindness; 
alas! how different now her situation, a 
houseless wanderer—a stranger in a Jdhd of 
strangers—how sadly changed her state 
from that, 

“ When pleasure pleas'd, for life it t self was new, 

And the heart promis'd—what the fancy drew." 

Now what did her hespt promise ? not the 
society of dear friends-—not the blessings of 
mutual love—not connubial happiness, for 
she did not dare believe she was destined to 
be the bride of Dorrington; she scarcely 
could indulge a hope of again beholding 
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the shores of green Erin; but she mentally 
prayed fbat whatever were her disappoint¬ 
ments in {his hfe, she should be enabled to 
bear them with Christian patience; and 
that however severe*the*tri^Js she had still 
to undergo, she might, in the midst of 
distress and suffering, look forward with 
humble confidence for *Wer reward, in that 
brighter, better world, wjiere sorrow is lost 
and forgotten in the plenitude of felicity. 

To Janet the silence and savage wildness 
of the defile they were entering upon, was 
terrible; in every jutment of rock, her fancy 
beheld a brigand, armed with 'sabre and 
carbine; and while she trembled with the 
expectation of hearing the dreadful com¬ 
mand* of “ stand and deliver ,” she wondered 
how Miss Lambart could feel so calm as to 
repeat— 

" All heaven ancj earth are still, though not in sleep, 

But breathless, as we grow when feeling most — 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep : 

All heaven and earth aretftill: from the high host 
Of stars, to the lull’d lake , 1 and mountain coast, 

All is concenter’d in a life intense. 

Where not a beam, ryor air, nor leaf is lost, 

But hath a part of being , and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 

Not vainly did early Persian make 
His ultar the high places, and the peak 
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Of earth-o’er-gaiing mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwaWd temple, thete to seek 
The spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak 
Uprear’d of human hant]p. m Come and compare 
Columns and idofidwellings, Goth or Qreek, 

With Nature's realms of worship, earth and air, 

Nor fix on fond abodes to cirSumscribe thy prayc^T 

“ Oh dear, ma’anj-s-I beg pardon fos my 
blunder—mounseer Henri, I mean* to say-»- 
pray do not be so pfdfane as to speak verses 
out of poetry booJ<s, in this wild-looking 
desolate place ; pray do think how lone¬ 
some it is. Mercy upon us, miserable crea¬ 
tures !” said she, coming close fo Miss Lam- 
bart, “ look there , 1h pointing to a tree that 
stood in the chasm of* a rock,*and had been 
scathed with lightning ; *the tjee stood 
bare and leafless, spreading wide its two re¬ 
maining branches to the moon, which threw 
a pale shadowy light over it; “ look there,” 
repeated Janet. 

“ I see only a blighted tree,” said Miss 
Lambart; “ I beseech you,- do not yield to 
fears that only your ow.n weak imagination 
creates; look boldly at. the object of your 
alarm, and you will be convinced it is what 
I tell you ; do not hang back thus, but 
quicken your pace; we are now coming 
near the path which my instructions say, 
leads*to the heath, at the extremity of 
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which c stands the stone pross, where the 
three rttads diverge.” But Janet did not 
attend to her mistress > she could not divest 

( ‘ C 

her mind of* the fear that possessed it, 
though her straining ey£s were fixed on the 
tree* for her fancy gave it the form of Le- 
npin ; in.the wildness of terror, she forgot 
she was approaching hearer to it, and be¬ 
lieving it advanced to meet her, she shrieked 
repeatedly,and uttering thenameof Lemain, 
fell down in a fit. 

This was a trial of Miss Lambart’s forti¬ 
tude, that she had scarcely nerve sufficient 
to sustain ; alone, in savage spot, no ha¬ 
bitation, no assistance near, she was ready 
to sink beside Janet, and to yield herself up 
to despair ; but rallying her fainting spi¬ 
rits, she supplicated for courage and sup¬ 
port, and her prayer was heard ; for she re¬ 
gained sufficient energy to take the flask 
from the basket that lay on the ground be¬ 
side Janet, and to wet her lips with the 
wine, till, with a heavy sigh, she unclosed 
her eyes; having swallowed a little, she said 
she was better; and at length yielded to 
Miss Lambart’s persuasions to look up, and 
convince herself that the object of her ter¬ 
ror was in reality only a withered tree 
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to the sapless* trunk of which fwo dead 
branches clung, which, with the npper part 
of the tree, feeing covered* with a sort of 
whit£ moss, gav^ it the spectral appearance 
that had so frightened the superstitious Ja¬ 
net, who, begging a million of pardons for 
her weakness, w^Jked on as Vast as*her 
yet shaking limbs would permit her; but 
the agitation her fainting occasioned had 
caused Miss Lambart to forget the direction 
she had received, and she entered on the 
wrong path, believing she was pursuing 
that which conducted to the heath. 

“ This is a dismal, solitary place though, 
after all,” s*aid Janet; * and I ‘should not 
wonder if it was haunted by the spirits of 
those whom the brigands have murdered 
here.” 

“ Again let me entreat you to get rid of 
such horrible thoughts; endeavour to think 
of a speedy termination to our tedious jour¬ 
ney—of remaining in peace and safety at 
the casa St. Albe, till we can hear from 
Ireland.” 

But while Miss Lambart gave this ad¬ 
vice to Janet, she was herself incapable of 

yol. v. D 
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followin^„itf, her spirit sank? folr she began 
to suspedfthat she had-not taken the path 
that led to "the'heath; fat as «she could see, 
rock rose on rock, pojnte<l and precipitous, 
and seemed of interminable* extent; but 
dreading to alarm Janet, she proceeded, 
witfi a heavy heart, till their progress was 
impeded by a stagnate pool, too wide for 
them to cross. Janet threw a despairing 
glance upon the pool, and said, “ Now then, 
we may as well lay ourselves down and die, 
for we shall never get from, hence.” 

“ I have better hopes,” replied Miss Lam¬ 
bert,, pointing to a narrow path, which she 
had discovered on the edge of a’ steep over¬ 
hanging rock, which Janet protested they 
never could ascend. 

“ We must attempt it, or perish here,” 
returned Miss Lambart, springing on the 
dangerous path, • rendered slippery by the 
recent fall of rain •, nothing but the dread of 
remaining alone, would have induced Janet 
to follow; to bring the basket with her was 
impossible; and it was not without extreme 
reluctance she abandoned it, for it still con- 
tainedfood and wine, which she was appre¬ 
hensive they should stand in need of, 
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though Miss Lambart believed* the village 
could be at no greaf distance. l*he narrow 
path they were now upon, fled among the 
rocks,'’and by a sfaeep^descent, broflght the 
travellers, breafthles^ and Nearly e*xhausted, 
to an open space df level ground.—“Good¬ 
ness make me tfyajikful!” said the panfmg 
Janet, throwing herself on a heap of drifted 
sand, for there w&s little appearance of turf 
or other vegetation on that sterile waste— 
“ Goodness be praised ! we Ijave got to the 
heath at last; but where is the stone cross ?” 

“ I see nothing of that;,and instead of 
three paths, I believe in # my conscience, 
there is not less than ten J but I Oppose the 
upper one is that we are to take, and bless 
my poor aching legs, how glad I shall be 
when we get to the village!’ 

Miss Lambart supk, with a sftfled grOan, 
near Janet; she had no hope of reaching the 
village, for she saw too plainly that they had 
wandered from the right road, and that it 
was utterly impossible to regain it, without 
information: to proceed*was madness, to 
continue where they were was death; for 
they had no means of supporting life: with 
D 2 * 
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her face hurled in her hands, r she was giving 
w£y to feSrful anticipations, when Janet ex¬ 
claimed — (t W 6 are not far from some habi¬ 
tation, for I hear the bleating of sheep’.” 

Miss Lambart anxiously listened, but no 
sound”that promised extrication from their 
perilous situation met her ear. Above her 
head the moon shone in placid beauty, sur¬ 
rounded by millions of Scintillating stars, 
that tranquilly pursued their way along the 
deep blue sky—“ Oh that my spirit was 
released from its earthly bondage,” thought 
Miss Lambart, “ and dwelling in one of 
those shining orbs! there all seems peace 
and holiness—here'all is trouble, pain, and 
wretchedness.” 

Around her the fair unfortunate beheld 
o n1 y a sandy waste, across which appeared 
paths whiclf seemed tro4den by human feet; 
but whither they led involved terrible sus¬ 
picions—perhaps to the tangled wildernesses, 
where the ferocious* wolves formed their 
lair, or to the passes of the Col di Tende, 
where the equally dreaded brigands had 
their secret holds—'* Alas, alas !” said she, 
“ whichever way we turn, we are alike ex¬ 
posed to imminent peril; but the omni- 
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scient eye of Heaven is on us in .this wild 
spot; let us supplicate for direction and 
strength to proceed.’* 

At* that morqpnt, the bleat of sheep 
was plainly heard, arfd i» the ne'kt instant 
two terrified creatures bounded past pur¬ 
sued by a wolf. Janet did not witness this, 
for her head was turned the other way; find¬ 
ing she had fallen asleep, Miss Lambart, 
with all the haste that terror would permit, 
shook her—“ Rise instantly, Janet,” said 
she; “ let us begone; we will take the up¬ 
per path, though it is an acclivity; there 
must be a human dwelling somewherejiear, 
and we may find our way to the* village.” 

Janet was not easily roused; she was na¬ 
turally a heavy sleepeT, and fatigue and few 
had joined to stupify her senses, and she 
stared at Miss Lambart, "withadt appearing 
to comprehend her meaning, or attempting 
to quit her sand-formed pillow J In almost 
despondent agony, Miss Lambart entreated 
her to rise, that they might endeavour to 
reach some place of safety: being at last 
roused from the lethargy that was stealing 
on her, Janet lamented bitterly having been 
forced to leave the wine*-flask behind her in 
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the deftly for ber mouth alid throat were 
full of sasd. Not many paces from whence 
the travellers “again seff out, they met a 
stream of limpid wat^r, tjiat gushed from a 
bare rock at the* extfemity of the desert; 
joyfully they knelt down to drink, and 
gaVte HeaVfen thanks for the refreshment it 
afforded—“ This is just like the water Ha- 
gar found in the desert, when she Was turned 
out of doors by ber hafd-hearted mistress : 
I am sure it-will be the saving of my life, 
as her son’s life, I forget^ his name, was 
saved by the water of the fountain; but as 
to his name it does hot signify—he was 
perishing f®r want of drink, and so was I.” 

“ And let this great mercy teach us to 
rely on the care of Providence, in all our 
difficulties: we were thirsty,” continued 
Miss Lamhfirt, “ and have been graciously 
supplied with pure water.” 

“ And as we are sadly tired, I hope we 
shall have the good duck to meet with a 
bed,” replied Janet; if it is only like that 
at the posado, kept by that frightful lame 
old man ; for truly ft truss of straw will be 
better than no bed at all. I hope we shall 
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soon come to some house, let if. be ever so 
mean.” 

But this hope was* quickly at an end, for 
they found the jaath they trod becoming 
very steep•, and in a sWt.time, they beheld 
in the distance, tq&ering to the clouds, the 
white peaks of mountains, silvered with*the 
moonbeams, and* with dismay discovered 
they were ascending the Col di Tender pre¬ 
sently they he^rd the roaring of streams, 
and beheld them rushing and bounding 
from the mountain precipices.—*>“ It is all 
over with us,” exclaimed Janet; “ if it was 
bad with tis down tfelow, in the sandy de¬ 
sert, it is a *thoifisand tinjeS worsg now; we 
are lost, gone, robbed, and murdered; this 
is the shocking place we were told to keqgt 
away from; this, for certain, is the very 
spot where the wolves tear anddevour „tr£' 
vellers, and the brigands—r—” 

“ Is it thus,” interrupted Miss Lambart, 
“ you keep the promise you made me, not 
to anticipate evil ? surely it is time enough 
to tremble at danger, when it arrives; to 
me there is a sublimity in this wild lonely 
spot, that inspires holy thoughts, and awful 
wonder; I see nothing hjere to create alarm. 
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but much to excite admiration^ the fall of 
yonder stream, leaping from jlrecipice to 
precipice, how, beautififr! tlje spray looks 
like a shpwer of diamonds, and those moun¬ 
tains, towering abpve oach°other, in a length¬ 
ened ehain, nothing caft^ exceed the gran¬ 
deur of their appearance.” 

“ I am sure,” muttered Janet, “ I had 
much rather see a cottage,, if it was ever so 
poor, than those lonesome odd-shaped moun¬ 
tains, and hear the voice of a Christian body, 
than the roaring noise of them waters. Good¬ 
ness guide us, here are plenty of paths ! 
pray, mounseer'Henri, 'which way’are we to 
go now ?” 

This was a puzzling question, and pain¬ 
fully recalled Miss Lambart’s observation 
from the magnificent scenery by which she 
Was .then surrounded, to contemplate the 
perplexity, as well as actual peril, of their 
situation. The path they then stood upon 
led to the higher parts of the Col di 
Tende, where it was .probable they might 
encounter the blighting influence of the 
tourmente-wind, or be buried under the 
overwhelming avalanche. While ponder¬ 
ing among the many paths that appeared 
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on every side,* Miss Lambart .reaollected 
that the Cebienus, at the foot of which, in 
the valley bearing the name, of the moun¬ 
tain, stood the casa St Albe, was noted 
down in the direction given her by the 
friendly Giuesppe % hs lying to the left of 
Escarene: to the left therefore she hent* 
her way, not remembering the many turn¬ 
ings to the right and left they had made 
among the rocks, when they quitted the. 
defile; and soon became lost in the intrica¬ 
cies of one of those frightfifl wildernesses, 
described by Monica as the resort of wolves. 

“ We are in for it flow,” exclaimed Janet; 

“ we are got int6 the midst of tljem.” 

“ In the midst of whom?”'asked Miss 
Lambart fearfully, as she forced fierse|| 
through long tangled grass and thick-en¬ 
twining bushes. 

“ The wolves, fhe wolves; I am sure 
I heard one of the horrid creatures growl; 

I dare not move a step farther; here I must 
die of fright, if I am. not devoured.” 

“ Silly creature,” sayl Miss Lambart, 

“ why will you torment* yourself and me 
with your idle fancies ? come on, follow my 
D 3 . 
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steps, and if there is danger, I will face it 
ferst.” 

“ You are yery good® to go first, to be 
sure,” replied Janet, her teeth chattering 
with fear; “ bu^ a wolf, you know, may 

seize«on me behind: off that I was safe at 

• o 

home in my mother’s cottage! what a bless¬ 
ed place I should thinlc c it, even if 1 was 
teasing wool, or spinning, or doing any 
sort of drudgery, so I waS not wandering 
dike a strayed sheep at midnight, among 
these dreadful 1 wildernesses.” 

“ But as these wishes will avail nothing 
to extricate us“from otfr difficulties, let me 
entreat ypu to 1 take courage,*’ sai# Miss 
JLambart ; “ I perceive there is an opening 
in the trees a little way on, and we shall 
certainly -be better off where we can see 
Our danger, thaif to remain closed in with 
underwood, where it fnay Come upon us 
/unawares.” 

A loud lengthened shriek from Janet 
startled Miss Lambert; who trembling in 
every joint, turned round, and beheld a 
large gaunt wolf,' glaring with fiery eye¬ 
balls on Janet, who fell senseless among 
the bushes, overcome with horror. 
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Miss Latnbart believing it impossible to 
escape the fangs of, the wolf, sto$j unabfin 
to move, as if # roofced to the parth, and feel, 
ing pangs as terrible as those of death, 
when the sound of a»carbjne roused her to 
the dreadful conyfction that they had es¬ 
caped the rending talons of the ferocious 
beast, to fall intd the hands of human 
wolves, deaf to the voice of pity, and cap¬ 
able of any act of savage atrocity. 

“ What have we here?” said a muscular 
man, forcing himself through the bushes; 
“a poor prize,*by St. Peter! a couple of 
boys, seeking, I suppose, for their mother’s 
strayed goats, fill they, have gpne astray 
themselves. Harkee, youngster 1” pulling 
the insensible Janet by the arm; “ yo& need 
not be afraid to look up; old grizzle-beard 
is dead as a door nail;*I shot him right 
through the brain ; I tqok Rim at his head, 
because I did not want to make a hole in his 
coat. Why sure thejfboi k not dead with 
fear,” roughly shaking Janet; “ stand up, 

I say, youngster, and give an account of 
where you come from, and how you got in 
the wolf’s den.” 

Another ruffian-looking man now push- 
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ed himself, through the matted and en- 
fwined ti^es, and, with, a coarse laugh, said 
—“ You have .growled yourjast, have you. 
Who the devil killed gaffer Grim ? I used 
to think «he was ,the fiend himself, for he 
never.seemed to mind bfejng fired at.” 

“«A\ hy what an empty sapscull you must 
be to ask who killed the'wolf! dost think, 
Jaques, these boys could muster courage 
enough to face his sharp Claws and long 
teeth? here is one of them just recovering 
from a fit, and Shaking as if he had the ague: 
but you see, Jaques, it is a true right ear¬ 
nest wolf, and not whrft you, and Antoni, 
and ’Bernasdine, persisted as af wear Wolf: 
look,” turning the still fierce-loeking ani- 
n»al about, “ it is not a man, but a beast; 
and I dare say by his grizzled pate, he is 
the great-grandfather of those two the cap¬ 
tain shot last night What, have not you 
done shaking yet? 1 * continued he,.address¬ 
ing Janet; “ stand up, and let us hear you 
speak, if you are not gttuck dumb.” 

“ And here is the other,” said Jaques, 
pointing to Miss Lambart, “ looking as 
frightened as if the wolf was springing at 
his throat, and opening his jaws ready to 
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devour him, inftead of seeing a*goe>d-look- 
ing well-behaved gentleman likfe* myself 
standing before hitn*; they *may both be 
idiots for what I fcjiow^, but I suppose you 
youngster,” rudely slapping Miss I&mbart’s 
shoulder, “ you qah understand, an4. an¬ 
swer a plain question; what coin have you 
got about you, to reward my comrade and 
myself for having saved you from being 
devoured by the*#olf?” 

“ You!” returned Baptiste; “ why you 
must have the impudence ot the very de¬ 
vil himself, to ask reward for a service you 
had no hand in performing; it was myself 
that killed gaffer Grim;. T shot .him right 
between his eyes; and I shall claim, as mjr 
right and well-earned guerdon, all the mo* 
ney they have about them, which is but a 
trifle, I will be bound; it js well if it.be 
enough to pay for tfie powder and ball that 
made a hole in the napper-case of old gaf¬ 
fer Grim.” 

“ The captain, you.kno# 1 , Baptiste,” re¬ 
plied Jaques, “ will giva a reward for the 
skin; and that, if you have any conscience, 
ought to content you; so do you hear, boy; 
if you have lost your tongue, make use of 
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your hffodsr and instantly deliver up your 
money, Or by the-” 

“ He shall- not«deliver,” 0 said the other 
ruffian, .dragging away Jaques from the al¬ 
most fainting Miss Lambart; “ the boys 
shalhnot deliver to you; they are my prize, 
for® plunder or for ransom: honour among 
thieves, Jaques; did I pretend to claim a 
share when you robbed the fat friar to¬ 
night of his rosary, which he said was 
worth forty crowns ? show a little honesty 
to your comrades, Jaques, whatever you 
do to other folks.” 

“ Jaques,” repeated* Miss Lambart, be¬ 
holding the red hair and bushy whiskers of 
the ruffian, with a faint hope of procuring 
by his means release; ” we have a token 
from Suzette, of the posado at Escarene, if 
your name is Jaques.” 

“ That is the name my mother chose to 
give me,” replied the brigand; “ it belonged 
to a rich uncle of mine, who cheated me 
out of his estate, and left it to my brother, 
because I did not pay him respect enough, 
and said——-but it is no concern of yours 
what the niggardly old miser said. What 
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love-token has the fond fool, Suzeite, sent 
me ?” 

“ This cross;,” repKedJVfiss Lambart, ta¬ 
king k from Janet’s neck, and presenting 
it; “ Suzette .said you yould remember 
the token well.” 

“ And is this all ?” asked Jaques. 

“ She bade us Be'sure to give her love to 
you, and desired .for her sake you would 
see that we w£re not molested, and that 
you would put us on our way to the valley 
of Cemenus* 

“ Ay, by the mass! I remember well 
when and’where I gdt this cro’ss; it was from 
a Sister of Charity, who £t the rfame time 
gave me an alms of twenty crown6, which 
she had been collecting at Nice; I gave the 

cross to Suzette, in exchange for-but 

she is out in her reckonirtg, if she believes 
promises made after swallowing a flagon 
of wine, and toying with a wench at Es- 
carene, are remembered among the moun¬ 
tains of the Col di Tende*—Come,” turn¬ 
ing to Miss Lambart, “.I have wasted too 
much time in talk; deliver up your money, 
boy; why what a cowardly chap you are, 
to stand crying and trembling! you ought 
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to wear* petticoats; a pretty sort of a man 
you wilt*be—when I .was of your size, I 
could bid«a traveller Utand $nd deliver, as 
boldly ^ I do now. rf C^me, qome, go re¬ 
sistance t your n*onej» or-r” 

“Jk beseech you, relbgse me,” said Miss 
La*nbart, trembling in the ruffian’s grasp ; 
“ I will give you all the fnoney I have, in¬ 
deed I will.” 

•“ What the devil,” said Baptiste, who 
was cutting off the wolf’s head to bear 
away as a trophy, “ shall I suffer you to rob 
me before my lace ? let go the boy, or I 
will report you to the fcaptain.” ' 

“ Repost me,*vvill you,’* replied Jaques ; 
“ well then, just to shew you that I am no 
more’ afraid of the captain than I am of 
you, I shall insist upon having the trifle 
thq boy has about him.” 

- Miss Lambart sank <Jn h^r knees beside 
Janet, and supplicating for their lives, of¬ 
fered the leather, bag Giuesppe had placed 
in their basket at Esqarene. 

Jaques, as he pagerly snatched it from 
her hand, hooked the sleeve of his jacket 
on her vest; as he violently tore his arm 
away, her vest opened, and disclosed to 
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the ruffian’s delighted liew, her magnifi¬ 
cent chain.—“ Why who the devil *are you, 
that carry such treasons about*you ?” asked 
Jaques • “ some pr£ic^ in disguise,. I sup¬ 
pose—this is a. lucky night’s work! off 
with the sparklers., Oh, by the mass,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ here is value in hand, and 
ransom in expectation; you can be no 
mean body that can afford to wear a rosary 
like this about y<5ur neck.” 

“ They shall go before the captain, plun¬ 
der and boys; and he shall'decide,” said 
Baptiste, “ what part of the booty belongs 
to you.” 

“ Take the* chain, I entrekt you, and let 
us go, only put us in the road to Cemenus, 
and the gold and the "-" .'-” 

“ Ha, ha! I smell a rat,” resumed Bap¬ 
tiste; “ I am greatly mistaken if you are 
not already volunteers in some regiment of 
freetakers; I see by your looks I am right; 
you have nabbed the. diamonds, and are 
afraid of being laid by the heels for your 
dexterity: but come along* my lads; though 
recruits, raw, young, and cowardly as you 
are, can be of no use at all in actual ser¬ 
vice, yet we may perhaps be able to find 
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you employment o*f some %ort or other at 
the fortress.” 

He then <dung the he§d of the wolf, 
which looked ferocious\ven in death, upon 
his shoulder, aad telling Jtaques to guard 
thgjads, began to lead,the way; but sud¬ 
denly stopping, he badeshis ruffian com¬ 
rade return the boy the “chain.—“ He shall 
have tlie honour,” said .Baptiste, “ to pre¬ 
sent it to the captain himsfelf.” 

In vain Miss Lambart supplidated for 
liberty to prbceed on their journey; but 
though Jaques was inclined to let them go, 
and to share ’the bodty with his comrade, 
yet Baptiste v?a$ afraid “to ^trust, Jaques, 
whom he feared wanted to bring him into 
disgrace with their leader; neither did he 
know of any secret means to dispose of 
the chain; he therefore determined to make 
a merit with their captain, of his strict ob¬ 
servance of their laws, which enacted, that 
all spoil should, without embezzlement or 
private reserve, be brought to the general 
depository, for tl\e equal emolument of the 
corps,.’as they chose to designate them¬ 
selves: Baptiste having these reasons, de¬ 
clared his honour .would not permit him to 
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conceal iso valuable a b&oty as *th<? chain 
appeared to be, from the captain, who 
knew its worth, having had so many bau¬ 
bles of <the sort passthrough his haryls. 

Pale, weeping, and<fatig*ied, the-unhap¬ 
py travellers were lfckby the unfeeling bri¬ 
gands to a mountain excavation, which 
they called the fortress. Near the entrance 
was an iron door, which, on a signal made 
by Baptiste, was bpened by a sentinel; and 
they were admitted into a long vaulted 
passage, dimly lit by a lamp* that burned 
near the centre; and here Miss Lambart 
beheld the' two enormous wolf-dogs she 
bad seen at *|he ‘ village of Escasene; the 
sagacious animals knew her and Janet, and 
instead of resenting their intrusion,* by 
opening their tremendous jaws and yelling 
at them, they followed theni, and licked 
their hands, with every indication of friend¬ 
ly recognition. 

“ By the mass,” said Jaques, “ there is 
something strange in. all this! the dogs 
seem to be acquainted witji these lads.” 

“ ’Tis like enough they may be a Mnk of 
our fraternity,” replied Baptiste; “ but the 
.captain will soon know, for he is like the 
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grand Inquisitor, and disc<fvers every thing 
and evtfy body.” The brigands turned 
into a branch of the* passage, - and ascend¬ 
ing a flight of rude, stelae steps, a blaze of 
light, from an .open door,« burst suddenly 
oq the eyes of the terrified fugitives, who 
being hifrried forward by their ruffian 
guides, entered a large apartment, hewn 
in the solid rock, and -named by the bri¬ 
gands, the hall of the fortress; an abun¬ 
dance of pine torches threw light on a long 
board, which* was covered with various ar¬ 
ticles of food, mingled with flagons ‘ of 
wipe and drinking-cups. 

A number of.fierce-lboktfe tten were 
seated at the board, eating and drinking; 
they were all habited in green jackets, and 
wore on their heads velvet hunting-caps. 
Miss Lambart,.aS shecast an alarmed glance 
on the ruffian group, recoflected that Giu- 
esppe wore exactly the same dress, and 
exactly the same sort of cap, only that his 
was ornamented with a plume of black 
feathers. 

“What good deed have you been about?” 
asked one of the men, withdrawing the cup 
from his lips, after a deep draught, as he ob- 
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served blood on Baptiste’s fiand; “dispatching 
some sinner to purgatory this fine’night?” 

" No such luck,”* replied Baptiste; “ I 
have only cut the wAend of old gaffes Grim, 
who would have mad^ his«supper 5n* this 
lad,” pointing to Janet, “ if I had not pop- 
ped at him with my ^carbine, and fook away 
his appetite.” 

“ The wear wolf,” exclaimed another of 
the brigands. 

“ I know, Bernardino, you are fond of 
the marvellous,” returned Baptiste, “ and I 
am sorry to disappoint you, but gaffer Grim 
was a downright real wolf, as Jaques <jan 
witness f^adlpyou will not*believe him, go 
and convince yourself: here is the old 
prowler’s head,” throwing it on the table, 
“ grinning and staring as if it was alive; and 
as to his carcase, that lies s'tiff and stark in 
the wilderness, to the left of the wolf’s den.” 

“ No, no, Baptiste, I can take your 
word,” said Bernardine*; “ I have no desire 
to interrupt the grief *of his relations and 
friends ; a hundred at least, I dare say, are 
howling round him by this time.” 

“ And what nursery did you bring these 
pretty babes from ?” asked another ruffian; 
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“ fie tfgorl thee fora hard-flearted cut-purse, 
to tear«*the poor children from the arms of 
their mother; who, no doubt, is making her 
eyes rad with crying aAer them.” 

“ doubt‘Antoni would like to con¬ 

sole her,” said Bemasdine; “ but what 
the devil' comrades, ’ eyjng Miss Lambart 
and Janet as he spoke, “ what the devil 
did you bring these youngsters here for ? 
Neither of them are strong enough to 
carry a carbine; and if they had pith enough 
in their arms, I am sure they have not cou¬ 
rage to stand fire; they would be sick at 
thg smell of powder: what the plague are 
they good for—^only to helpj|$ ddSrour what 
we brave fellows face danger and risk our 
lives to obtain.” 

“ The captain will settle all about the 
lads,” said Jaqyes, “ though for my part, I 
was for taking their valuables, and letting 
them go.” 

** Ay, ay, After taking their valuables,” 
roared Bemardine; "“let Jaques alone for 
that; he has a surprising knack at taking 
every thing he can lay his hooks upon.” 

“ Look to the pale-faced boy,” said An¬ 
toni ; “ he is going to faint: he is a coo- 
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rageous spirit to bring to the fortress, among 
such fellows as we are*” 

Miss Lambart^ though her eyes were dim 
and her ■brain dizzy^did^ not faint, bu # t lean¬ 
ing on the shoulder of«the jobbing ^Shet, 
she burst into tears. 

“ Why these lads ought to be flagged far 
cowardice,” resumed Antoni; “ and I have 
a good mind,” unbuckling the leather belt 
into which a pair of pistols were stuck—“ by 
the pope’s toe, I have a great mind to give 
them a round dozen a-piece, because, as the 
captain says, on particular occasions, sum¬ 
mary justice saves tim& and trouble.” 

One ofjpfc f ttfejn “caught the uplifited arm 
of Antoni* before the intended blow fell 
on Miss Lambart, who becoming insensible, 
was supported by Baptiste. Janet, seeing 
her mistress to all appearance dead, shrieked 
till the fortress rung* with h,er cries: some 
of the men laughed at her distress, and 
others proposed pouring a flagon of wine 
down her throat to quiet her; but before 
the cup reached the lips of the terrified 
girl, the captain entered the hall, and sternly 
inquired—“ Which of you has presumed to 
break the law, to which ycyi all voluntarily 
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subscribed, not t» bring *& female into the 
fortress'?” 

Janet*, the instant *she .heard the voice, 
recognised Giuespge, ifcid rushing *forward, 
she^Tbil upon, her .knees .before him, and 
fol ding up her hanc^s, exclaimed—“ Oh 
save us, most noble brigand! most generous 
robber, save us from these ugly ruffians, 
who have, I verily believe, frightened to 
death my dear lady.” 

Giuesppe thought it fortunate for Janet 
that none of the troop understood her lan¬ 
guage, which, from her look and tone, he 
guessed was any tfiing but conciliating: 
knowing the ’hocessity bf ffi j a fjjmining his 
character and command, he replied, in a 
voice of thunder—“ Peace! no prate, boy ! 
I will do justice to all parties.” He then 
snatched a cup from the table, and succeed¬ 
ed in getting, a little of the wine between 
the lips of Miss Lambart, who opened her 
eyes, and with a shudder raised them to the 
expressive countenance of Giuesppe. Not 
giving her timejo speak, with a significant 
gesture he laid his finger on his lip, while 
the troop, who did not observe this action, 
wondered how and where the boys had seen 
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their leader; add their wonder was aug¬ 
mented, when they heard him bid"^Baptiste 
and Jaques take refreshments to’his apart¬ 
ment. * When they had departed to exe¬ 
cute his order, the captain addressed me bri¬ 
gands who sat at £he board staring with 
astonishment.—“ My brave comrades,” said 
Giuesppe, “ these boys are well known to me: 
they are poor and friendless, and are on their 
way to Cemenus, having escaped from the 
house of a priest, who is a red hot bigot, and 
wants to place them in a monastery; but 
they have no desire to become monks.” 

“ None*but fools,* interrupted Ste'ffano, 
‘ wouldSfe^fitfead suekdfonishdives. By 
the toe-nail of his holiness, the boys have had 
famous luck in falling in with us: neither 
priest nor monk dare molest them here.” 

“ But they are too young to follow our 
hazardous occupation,” resumed Giuesppe, 
“ and it would be a long, and I take it, a 
troublesome task, to render them, so diffe¬ 
rently brought up, of* service to Us in any 
way. I therefore trust that none'of you, my 
valiant comrades, will oppose my intention 
to dismis8%em.” 

VOL. v. E 
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“ T<y betray us t# the authorities,” replied 
Steffarid*, “ to. those who would gibbet us, 
and leave u» for food to feathered murder¬ 
ers and. robbers. I v i;pfc one, oppose their 
departure from, the fortress It is good to 
he generous and merciful but then it should 
not be atr the risk of our own safety.; re¬ 
member that, captain.” 

“ I have been mindful pf the safety of 
the troop,” resumed Giuesppe, “ even at 
the imminent peril of my own life; and 
I beg you all, comrades, to remember, 
the boys can know nothing of the way 
hither; and if permitted to go hence, they 
shall depart blindfolded, hg|p|g*M|> sworn 
an oath to be silent respecting fne fortress 
and its inhabitants.” 

" The captain says well,” rejoined Ber- 
nardine ; “ let .the boys go; they will only 
lie on our hands like dead lumber: 
will be torment and trouble to us, and 
us melancholy with their whining and la¬ 
menting after honoe» Let them go where 
they like,'captain ; for if you keep them 
here at the fortress, and watch them ever so 
narrowly, they may have cunflfog enough 
to escape, after they have learned our secret 


they 

make 
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plans and intentions, an® may b1o$ us all 
to perdition. Dismiss them, eaptain—dis¬ 
miss them at oftce.”* 

After much contention among the bri¬ 
gands, for and hgaiijsf the ttismissafof th£ 
travellers, it was at last decided, that fififcer 
being refreshed food artfl reft, the bbys 
should be blindfolded, placed on mules, and 
conducted to the ’high road leading to Ce- 
menus, where they were to be left at liberty 
to pursue their way at their own discretion. 

“ Henri,” sai^ the captain, addressing 
Miss Laipbart, who stood thp pale image of 
sorrow apd dismay, “ have courage, hoy ; 
no hnrr»^mS%ded you*: take the arm of 
your companion, and follow me.” 

Having passed up a flight of narrow 
winding steps, Giuesppe made a pause, and 
in a low voice, cautioned Miss Lam bar V to 
be upon her guard, that she might betray 
no surprise at any thing he should' find it 
necessary to say in th# presence of his man: 
he also bade her asstire her follower, that 
they had no danger to*8pprehend, and at 
dawn of day, would he allowed to pursue 
their journly to the valley of Ceraenus, 
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Miss . Lambart Shaving communicated 
Giuesppe’s assurances to Janet, she groaned, 
and mournfully shaking hef head, declared 
she l^ad but one wish left in her heart, and 
that was to lie down.'ig sonie quiet corner, 
in-or out of doors, She had no choice ’about 
th<?matter; formas to reaching Cemenus, or 
ever seeing dear Ireland again, she knew it 
was quite impossible, for'hqr poor heart was 
broke with trouble and fright. 

Though used to Janet’s doleful complain¬ 
ings and gloomy anticipations, Miss Lam¬ 
bart felt her .words strike a chill to her 
heart; her sunk spirit acknowledged the 
too great probability, thafeplo ||ftrney of 
life w;ould be at an end before they reached 
the casa St. Albe; for were they not in the 
stronghold of brigands, surrounded by un¬ 
principled desperadoes, robbers, and murde¬ 
rers, whose captain, however mercifully dis¬ 
posed himself, -might not have power to 
give the safety he p&mised? Janet’s fore¬ 
bodings appeared likbly to be true; they 
should die far frdfo their native land, un¬ 
known and uhlRmented; and owe to the 
humanity of strangers the nairow graves 
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that would shefter thei# remains*frotn rave¬ 
nous beasts and birds of prey. 

At the top d&tb^stairs, thdcaptain threw 
open a door, and’ bade them enter. De¬ 
sponding as Jahet felt, andniear deafTfasshe 
supposed herself, she was not sorry ter see¬ 
the board plentifully spread with viaitdf j 
nor did she refuse to eat, when the captain 
pointed to the food; but while helping her¬ 
self to a slice of lud, observed, a fat sorrow 
was, at any rate, better than a lean one, and 
she might as wejl die with a full stomach 
as an enjgty one. 

Miss Lambart took a crust of bread.and 
a little j^p£|||gr whicfrshe felt Sufficiently 
revived to listen to Baptiste’s account of 
shooting the wolf, and of Jaques discover¬ 
ing the chain under her vest, which they 
believed she had stolen from some rich per¬ 
son, by the fear of detection evinced in hei 
desiring them to keep the jewels, and suffer 
herself and companion • to go. Giuesppe, 
having examined tbd chain, threw it con¬ 
temptuously from hinn*—“ Iprre worthless 
trash,” said he; “a rosary of false stones,* 
designed, I suppose, to decbrate thd neck of 
some saint on a festival? the chain itself is 
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of basetndlal, and Ihe whole is not worth 
» 

“ Perhaps,’* interrupted ‘Jaques, “.this 
leather purse may b« of more value.’* 

“ ay,” resunifnl Gitiesppc, empty¬ 
ing the contents into his«ihand, “ this is true 
coin, and T will divide ^.between you. As 
to the chain, let the boy have it again ; for 
bis mother may set a vallieupon the trum¬ 
pery, which is of no worth to us. Now to 
your pallets; and at the first light of 
morning, prepare three of pur best mules; 
I will myself conduct these boys to the val¬ 
ley pf Cemenus. Away to rest! Fail not 
to prepare*the mutes at the appointed time, 
and be assured 1 will reward “your dili¬ 
gence.” 

Baptiste and Jaques knew their leader too 
well to doubt his word; they departed, 
quite satisfied that the chain was of no va¬ 
lue, and felicitating themselves that they 
had not exposed tbentselves to his displea¬ 
sure, by retaining it. ‘Janet’s hunger being 
appeased, her head«unk upon the table, and 
her loud breathing announced the suspen¬ 
sion of her sorrows. * 

Giuesppe took up the chain, and pre- 
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senting it to Miss Lafnbart, said-*-“ Your 
appearance, your language, and thjs magni¬ 
ficent chain, wiiichil'am certain, is of great 
value,*ull convince me^you are of lygh rank 
in life: when I overheard your conYffsation 
on the road to E|carene, I discovered, you 
were disguised females.” Miss Larrjiart 
started, and blushed; “ but let not this de- 
duration,” continued Giuesppe, “ alarm or 
distress you. Eook on this,” said he, un¬ 
closing a small casket, and drawing forth 
the miniature picture of a ybmig and beau¬ 
tiful female, which he passionately pressed 
to his lip's; “ 1 lovdH, and was beloved by 
the an q aife 'being for wbofh this*was paint¬ 
ed. Shew gone to her proper sphere; she 
was too good for this world; and for her 
sake I have made a vow to protect and 
serve every unfortunate female that requires 
my assistance. A\ the casa St Albe, you 
will learn the history of Giuesppe; you will 
hear much to pity and condemn: but 1 for¬ 
get you are fatigued, and require the re¬ 
freshment of sleep: in.jjbat recess," opening 
a door Miss Lambart had not before per¬ 
ceived, “ you' will find a rude couch ; retire 
to it without dread.” 
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Janet*gldtily withlrew, anti when laid on 
Giuesppa’S couch of skins, she declared it 
was a bed "fit for a quefirt I* was long be¬ 
fore Mis« Lambart yielded to sleep, ft>r her 
mind ur8s full of«the wild terrific scenes she 
had passed through, sinc^ she left the cot- 
taga of Mdnica; the wolves and the bri¬ 
gands assailed her imagination, and she lis¬ 
tened, with a palpitating- heart, expecting 
every instant to be involved in some new 
peril. At length wearied nature sunk into 
forgetfulness, and she enjoyed a short but 
tranquil slumber, from which she was awa¬ 
kened by a tapping at*the door, and the 
voice of Giuesppe.. Instantly, <|u||£ing her 
comfortable couch. Miss Lambart shook 
Janet, ’who very unwillingly arose: when 
they entered the outward apartment, they 
found the captajn* disguised as a monk. 
“ In this habit,” said he,*“ I shall pass un¬ 
questioned, and lie enabled to protect you 
more efiectually than if I wore any other 
garb; for, thanks to the superstition of the 
people, the very garments of un rcligicux 
are held sacred.” 

Janet always considered travelling on an 
empty stomach a bad thing, and was greatly 
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pleased with the attention of the (feptain, 
who, early as the hour was, had provided a 
breakfast of eAell^bt coffee 'and* biscuits, 
which she protested wore asm ice as any the 
housekeeper at Donpmile C&stle ever*made. 

Their early meal being concluded, Gin 
esppe told Miss L^mbart the rfiules w*re 
ready, and it was best they should take ad¬ 
vantage of the pool of the morning. He 
then led them to the head of the stairs they 
had the night before ascended, and passed 
on through a dqrk and very narrow pas¬ 
sage ; here Janet’s feprs revived in full force, 
and Miss Lambtyt began to feel suspicious 
of Giuespfpe’s good intentions, whfcn he sud¬ 
denly drew aside a grating, and a glimmer¬ 
ing light discovered a flight of steps that* 
led downwards. Janet clung to her mis¬ 
tress, and begged hpr to go.no farther; hut 
convinced she was no safer there than she 
should be in any other part of the fortress, 
with a desperate sort <ff courage, Miss Lam- 
hart, after a momenta pause, said to the cap¬ 
tain—“My companion*fears to proceed; 
whither, I beseech you tell me, whither do 
you lead us ?” 
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“ To*Uberty and &fety,” replied Giuesppc; 
“ be not infected witfi that silly creature’s 
folly; in *a few moments we shall Ijc with¬ 
out .Jl^fe walls 'of the fortress. I brought 
you this way, fo avoid, the gaze and obser¬ 
vation of my comrades follow me quickly, 
and with confidence.” 

As they descended the steps, the light be¬ 
came stronger, and presently the fresh 
mountain air fanned their cheeks ; and they 
emerged fron\ the fortress upon a level spot, 
where Jaques and Baptiste waited with 
three mules. . Giuesppe placed in the hand 
of each a purse, saying—1‘ There is the re¬ 
ward 1 promised for your diligence.” The 
brigands looked pleased. “ Tell our com¬ 
rades,” continued the captain, “ that I will 
meet them where 1 appointed, three nights 
hence. Farewell ! be .careful in my ab¬ 
sence.” 

He then assisted Miss Fambartand Janet 
to mount, and in a‘short time the fortress 
was hid behind the mountain they de¬ 
scended. Giuesppe led the way, and Miss 
I-ambart soon perceived, without a guide it 
would have been impossible to proceed, for 
a hundred paths intersected each other ; and 
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they passed thfough a Jorest, and grossed a 
narrow stream, before they reached the vil¬ 
lage where Giaespye* proposed they should 
dine, find rest for an hour or two, and pro¬ 
ceed on their journey in tlyj gvening.* 

Nothing could Exceed the respect .with 
which the people of the posado, and # tfie” 
peasants of the vflfage, approached the cap¬ 
tain, who, turnirtg to Miss Lambart, said, 
“ Observe whaf reverence these fools pay to 
a monk’s greasy cowl; the owner of this 
habit lives, and under a sanctified appear¬ 
ance, commits sins that I should shudder 
at; and yet, as he iftalks th<5 streets, the de¬ 
luded populace’ fall on .tlfpir knees in the 
mud to supplicate his blessing; and happy 
-are they whose empty heads are touched by 
the hypocrite’s hand.” 

While the host placed 1 before them fish, 
and a fine roasted*capon, lie apologized* to 
his reverence for the poorness of his dinner, 
which was the best he could procure at so 
short a notice; “ but, holy father,” conti¬ 
nued the host, “ we have cream, and fresh- 

• 

gathered fruit, and Swiss cheese, for a des¬ 
sert.” 

“ Enough, in all conscience,” replied Giu- 
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esppe; V fof remember, my ^ood host, plain 
food is b£st for the health of man’s body. 
Luxurious viends engender® diseases, and 
gluttony is one -of the deadly sins.” 

Wfiile they>SRt at dinner,»an empty ca¬ 
lash stopped before the door of the posado; 
Mis* Lambert looked wishfully at the little 
carriage, and Janet exclaimed—“ How com¬ 
fortable people can ride,* when they have 
something to lean their backs against! if 
they are sleepy, they ean take a nod, with¬ 
out fear of breaking their necks.” 

Giuesppe was curious to'know what Ja¬ 
net said ; Miss' Lam baft having Informed 
him, he smiled, add replied, she* was no fool 
after all. particularly in matters that con¬ 
cerned her own ease and comfort. 

A lonely cool evening had succeeded a sul- 
try_dav, when Gibesppe awoke the travel¬ 
lers to pursue their journey. Janet, though 
well, was peevish, and wondered if she 
should ever again enjoy a night of undis¬ 
turbed sleep. M iss Him hart, though she 
felt unwell, made yo complaint; but hav¬ 
ing bathed her throbbing temples and 
burning hands with the water presented by 
a neat peasant girl, she was followed by Ja- 
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net to the court before#the posldo,* where, 
to her surprise and joy, she beheld flie calash, 
which she wal tojd* by Giuflesppe was to 
take them to the casg St 'Albe. . Seated 
between Miss Lam bar t aiuWanet, Giuesppe 
exerted himself tri divert the former, by di¬ 
recting her attention to the elegant oesas 
and highly-cultivated plantations that bor¬ 
dered the road.—“ But when we enter the 
valley of Cemcnns,” said he, “ its fertility 
and beauty will make theseappear poor ; the 
casa St. Albe, too, built entirefy of white mar¬ 
ble, exceeds any in Piedmont for magnifi¬ 
cence ; the gardens, groves, and woods, that 
surround thd easa, are bid’out in a style of 
elegance seldom equalled; for Nature there 
was so bountiful, that sheleft her handmaid 
Art but little to accomplish; the domain of 
St. Albe is indeed Elysiujn, fbr it is the 
abode of good spirits, who deserve to be, 
and I trust are, happy.” 

l.iuesppe paused ; fie sighed heavily, and 
M iss Lambart beheld his hue countenance 
shaded with sorrow.—“And why," said she, 

“ why are not you happy? The generous, 
noble qualities of your mind should con¬ 
duce-” 
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“ They a‘re clouded, darkened with guilt,’’ 
interrupted Giuesppe. * “ I am ft brigand.’’ 

“ But to remain so,”' jesurtied Miss Lam- 
bart, “ depends\on your own choicd; you 
have rendered nae services that demand my 
everlasting gratitude; at present 1 have only 
thanks to ‘offer you, mingled with an ear¬ 
nest prayer that you will quit a course of 
life so little suited to your disposition: once 
able to communicate with my own country. 
I shall have much in my power, and pledge 
myself to serve you in any way you shall 
point out.” 

“ It is too late,” replied Giuesppe; “ I am 
too deeply plunged in guilt. My heart is a 
prey to remorse, but repentance can avail 
me nothing.” 

“ Say not so,” resumed Miss Lambart; 
“ the cars of Mercy are ever open to the 
prayer of penitence, if you have indeed 
loved-” 

“ If I have loved T repeated Giuesppe ; 
** may you never feel * 11)0 agony—the des¬ 
pair of loving as J have loved! It is to 
love I owe all my misery and degradation.” 

“ Owe to it your exaltation, your eternal 
happiness,” said Mies Lambart; “ aspire to 
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a reunion with her solved and lamented. 

• * 

Oh that Heaven would inspire me? with elo¬ 
quence to rouse jrtiur better^ principles—to 
persuade you to burst? the/uisgracefuUtram- 
mels that confine yofi, to fntTuce you to re¬ 
turn to the paths*of {>eaee and rectitude!” 

“Angel!” exolaimod Giuesppe, “}'our 
words have touched me; I will reflect upon 
them.” 

At that interesting moment the calash 
stopped, and the travellers eyitered a posado, 
to take refreshment, and obtain fresh mules: 
during tliis repast, Jliss Larobart acquainted 
Giuesppe with.her name,.her rank, and her 
country ; and ronewing'her entreaty that he 
would abandon his present course of Jife, in¬ 
structed him to address her, whenever her 
interest or her fortune, could render him 
service. 

At sunrise the travellers entered the rich 
and picturesque valley of Cemenus; and 
after pursuing the course of a clear serpen¬ 
tine stream for a slioft time, they^beheld, 
on a gentle eminence,* the casa St. Albe; 
but Miss Lambart was incapable of partici¬ 
pating in the vehement joy of Janet, who 
clapped her hands, laughed, and declared 
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that nex\, to seeing the Hill of Howth, or 
the Pigebn-house, the sight of the casa St. 
Albe gave herunost pleasure.—“ But, good¬ 
ness help me, I am hallooing before I am 
out of the woo3; hei'e,is my mistress ill, 
ami "as pale as a corpse r and if she is not 
able*to speak, what will become of us, for I 
can never make the French foreigners un¬ 
derstand.” 

“ Be not alarmed, Janet,” replied Miss 
Lambart; “ I Jxust my illness is only the 
result of unusual fatigue, and will pass off." 

Giuesppe bade the driver make all speed, 
for he saw that ^liss Lambart was seized 
with fever;* and the'little carriage whirled so 
rapidly along, that Janet, who was now 
wide awake, could only catch transient 
glances of the temples and statues that 
adwned the grounds belonging to the casa; 
but she saw that Giuesppe, while endea¬ 
vouring to cheer her mistress, looked sor¬ 
rowful himself; but whether because she 
was ill^or that he was concerned at parting 
with her, she could not determine. Giu¬ 
esppe was indeed sorry for the indisposition 
of Miss Lambart, but he did Hot regret 
parting with her; he was certain he was 
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about to consigrt her to safe and honour¬ 
able protection ; it was tfie casa St. Albe, in 
which he had passed j Many happy days, that 
awakened feelings of an^uish/lhat brought 
to remembrance<the Joyed onssUHmourffed, 
though many years fiad passed away since 
death claimed the youthful victim of inex¬ 
orable bigotry. 

Miss Lambart was scarcely sensible, when 
the calash stopped before the superb colon¬ 
nade in front of the casa St. Albe. She 
heard (iiuesppc inform a domdktic, that two 
persons from the* country of monsieur St. 
Albe entreated his protection; but she 
heard not hisimp'assioncd.adieu, nor his fer¬ 
vently-breathed wish for her restoration to 
health, and to perfect happiness; neither* 
was she sensible of being removed from the 
carriage to a neat comfortable apartment in 
the casa St. Albe. 
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CHAI*. II. 


—-*' Anil ihey, Vis said* who love the best, 

In otic wild mastering passion lot? the rest.’* 

--Iit be 

Knmigh, to say it was; and if excuse 

lie needful, tell them this. .\farcian Cob -tra 


Long years of outrage, calumny, and wrong, 

Imputed marines^, prison’d solitude, 

And the mind’s canker in its savage mood. Lament of Tasso. 

.f 

And for these wrqpg** we die— f. must content, . 

Knowing thou cans* not tong survive the blow 

My hand Jias dealt thee. Fall of li'eimm. 

Grief doth Strike as deep a furrow in the brain 
As # mischief or remorse. 

Many a year, imrthened with sorrow, o’er his head had pass’d, 
And stamp'd upon his brow' the marks of care ; 

And so he seem’d as olS before his time : 

» 

And many would pretend that ii/his air 
There was a gloom that had its birth hi crime — 

Tis thus the wretched are trod down. Marcimi Coloutus 


When the earl of -Vandelcur arrived at 
Paris, his impatience for intelligence re¬ 
specting Miss Lanibart allowed him to 
take neither rest nor food, till he had 
sought the habitation of the brother of Le- 
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main; from wfiom he # learned, * tl»t the 
wretched agent of hi* villany was it$ more; 
which infermaflon ^atl been obtained from 
the very best authority—the<5aptair^ of tJ)B 
Guillaume, wlitun the fatltep^if Lemain 
had accidentally gict at a tavern, from 
whom he received all the particulars of Jiis 
son’s dentil and burial at Nice. 

This was all the account Louis Lemain 
was able to give—respecting females he 
knew nothing ; nor did lord Vandelcur con¬ 
sider it prudent to put manj questions to 
him on that subject, as it was evident that 
he was not in the confidence of his deceased 
brother, to u*hom he bore no sort«of resem¬ 
blance, cither in person or manner, appear¬ 
ing to be a plain, straight forward, plod¬ 
ding mechanic, alike destitute of cunning 
and a idress. Having oUtained the name 
of the tavern where the elder Lemain had 
met the captain of the Guillaume, the earl 
congratulated Louis #n becoming heir to 
the family possession.^ by the death of Fe¬ 
lix, a certainty that segrned to give him 
perfect consolation. His lordship hastened 
to the tavern, where he learned that two 
females had l>een saved* from the sinking 
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schooner,'by the people of*the Guillaume; 
but wljat had become of them after the 
ship entered the harbour bf Nice, his in¬ 
former^ did not know; but as the 'captain 
hacTa wife.wid daughters Nice, it was 
possible they might be* staying with them. 

.This did not appear so probable to the 
earl of Vandeleur, as it did to the hostess 
of the tavern, who, having a slight know¬ 
ledge of the captain’s wife, and judging 
from her dress, believed her to be a com¬ 
panion for tile queen of France, and her 
house fit for the accommodation of ladies 
of the highest rank : but to Nice his lord- 
ship determined .to proceed 'without loss 
of time, for there he might see the captain, 
'and learn from him what had become of 
her whose fate pressed heavily on his con¬ 
science, and wh6 could alone make him 
happy, if he was constituted, which he 
sometimes felt disposed to doubt, to enjoy 
happiness. 

On returning to his hotel, the earl of 
Y'andeleur found it necessary to recruit his 
spirits with food and rest, and also to call 
at his banker's, before lie commenced a 
journey, which might, perhaps, be length. 
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encd to an extent he did not af that mo¬ 
ment calculate upon. 

Fatigue proeftred^ Itis lordship a'night of 
sound sleep, to which he had been $ stny*. 
ger, since the fafal how that k«Uerminated, 
by his rash hand, tjie life and profligate ca¬ 
reer of the miserable l’ercy; butrwhen Jje 
awoke in the morning, it was with a fe¬ 
vered body, a sorclhroat, and pains in his 
limbs, that anxious as he was to depart, 
confined him to his bed, and obliged him 
to call in a physician, happily a conscien¬ 
tious one, for in a week he was sufficiently 
recovered to venture abroad" into the air, 
and able to <?all at his bankers, where he 
found letters from Ireland; among which, 
one written by the hand of the venerable’ 
baroness Wandesford, pathetically announ¬ 
cing the dreadful state of'iqsanity in which 
his countess was plunged; the baroness 
concluded her most distressing letter with 
an assurance of the perfect health and im¬ 
proved person of the*infant lord Conway. 

And this pleasing account of his son was 
quite sufficient to reconcile the earl’s feel¬ 
ings to the aberration of his wife’s senses; 
her state concerned him mo farther than to 
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inspire a fiope that^the malady of her mind, 
might ulfeet her body* and release him from 
a bondage that deatlf gnly*could dissolve ; 

remembering ^luit at Paris, the head¬ 
long impeteMwity of his pdfesions had hur¬ 
ried him into a marriage with a woman 
whom hemow despised jand hated, he was 
eager to quit the scene of his folly and degra¬ 
dation, and to hasten after that pure and 
innocent creature, whom he hoped was ig¬ 
norant of his guilt, in contriving the out-, 
rage she had suffered, in being forced from, 
her friends and country; and that, forgiv¬ 
ing the desperate acts he # had committed, 
under the frenzy «f love, she'would be in¬ 
duced to bless him with iier hand, when 
the 'grave should have closed over the 
wretched woman whom the command of 
a relentless father had made his wife, and 
whom he had abhorred, from the moment 
he had beheld the' beauty and artless graces 
of his lovely cousin. 

The captain of the Guillaume was absent 
on a voyage, when the earl of Vandeleur 
reached Nice; but he had no difficulty in 
finding his house, or in obtaining an inter¬ 
view with his wife; a little plump cheerful- 
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looking woman, from wlyjm he learn&l the 
tearful particulars of tile tremendous'-storm, 
in which the disflblecj ,1nd shattered Gram- 
ins had‘gone down, together with the sjj# 
icrings and deatli of Lemai tr ?and of the 
illness of Miss Lap)hart; of whom slit 
could give no farther information, than that 
the young lady, ancf her female servant, 
had been taken under the protection of a 
priest, who happened to be on board the 
Guillaume, and whom she had known in 
her own country. 

“ And the priest’ 1 - name, madame?” 
asked bis lordship ; “ can you oblige me 
with his name'*” 

“ His name,” replied she, “ is lhirke; as 
soon as the ship arrived in harbour, tlie 
lady and her maid went with the priest to 
his house, in the western suburb; by the 
desire of my husband* I called upon Miss 
Lambart, to offer her my assistance in pro¬ 
curing apparel, or whatever else she might 
want, having lost every thing at sea; but 
not being a Catholic, I was- refused an in¬ 
troduction to the young lady, arid my ser¬ 
vices were ruddy rejected.” 

“ Not by Miss Lambart,* I am certain,” 
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said fye earl; “ hfr disposition is too ami¬ 
able; Neither is she’a Catholic; and I am 
astonislied ’that Burke sfiould have pre¬ 
sumed to take tlue liberty of interdictin' 
and refustTigT or— 

“ I did not repeat .my visit to his man- 
ffton,” interrupted mi^irar, “ because I did 
not choose to offend, or hazard a quarrel 
with the priest, who lias the name of being 
rather vindictive, and might contrive to in¬ 
jure my hpsbnnd among the merchants, 
with whom he does business to a large ex¬ 
tent: with jegard to the young lady, I fear 
if she is not pne of Burke’s flock, she will 
find a’residence under his’roof any thing 
bgt pleasant.” 

“ I am Miss Lamhart’s near relation,” 
said lord Vandeleur, “ and well known to 
Burke, who-will noj dare to refuse me ad¬ 
mittance to her presence.” 

Madame strook her head doubtfully.— 
“ The priests hete at Nice,” replied she 
“ act in all things’just as they please ; anc 
the people are so afraid of their anathemas 
that they never oppose or contradict them.’ 

The earl was no stranger to the influence 
of the church, kid the power and insolence 
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of the priesthood; he ajso knew endugh of 
Burke, to make him'suspicious of *his con- 
duet to Miss I.amjbflrt, whotfi it‘appeared 
was niftier some stratify restriction,* byjft&t 

not having informed the haiffTless YVandes- 

4 ■ 

ford of’ her existence and safety. 

Having received a direction to*the hdTise 

* * 

of Burke, lord Vandeleur took a polite 
leave of the cajitain’s will*, and hastened 
to the west suburb; but there he met a 
fresh disappointment; the mansion was 
shut up, and appeared deserted by its late 
inhabitants; neither did anvjierson at the 
neighbouring dwellings seem disposed to 
inform his lohlship whitlrer llie priest had 
removed, though it was evident that igost 
of them km w, but chose to maintain a 
mysterious silence on the subject. At 
length, remembering that gold was the 
“ Open Sesame" on most occasions, his 
lordship, with a small bribe, prevailed on 
a man to tell him that Burke had fallen un¬ 
der the displeasure of his patron, the car¬ 
dinal Solerno, and had received a command 
to retire tor the remainder of his life to the 
monastery of La Trappe. 

VOL. v. F 
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“ Bftt there was^a young lady under the 
priest’s •’protection,” Said the earl; “ you 
tell me nothing of h£r ” 

< Because 1 ha\p nothing to tbll,” re¬ 
sumed the flftn; “ I did ‘hear something 
atlbut his wanting to m^ke nuns of a lady 

arffl her rftaid, but 1 forget-” 

“ Nuns!” repeated the carl. 

“ Ay, nuns,” repeated the man; “ but it 
you wish to know more of the affair, you 
must go to tlje cast suburb, and inquire for 
the dwelling of Thommaso Babbini, the 
cooper, where bis mother and sister, who 
lived servants .with Burkp, may be found; 
they know all his secrets, for they lived 
witji him till his departure from Nice.” 

The heat of the weather, and the long 
walk he had already taken, had fatigued 
the earl, but little accustomed to pedestrian 
exercise; but his anxiety to gain intelli¬ 
gence of Miss Lambart, made him proceed, 
weary as he was, to the house of Thommaso 
Babbini. Manon, his mother-in-law, was 
onfmed to her bed, never having recovered 
the fright of Burke’s horrible ravings and 
execrations, at the escape of Miss Lambart; 
but 1'rom the lively good-tempered Nanette 
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lie obtained a full account of the privations 
and persecutions the young lady‘had en¬ 
dured, from the ambition, bigotry, and 
avarice of the savage-Jicarted Burke, Worn 
the time she cntere<J*his house, to the hour 
of her escape fron\ his power. Nanette re- 
lated her own, wi^lj Philippe’s and Thom- 
maso’s sliare, in contriving and effectin'); 
Miss Lam hart’s, emancipation from the ty¬ 
ranny of llurke; with their conveying her 
and her servant up the Pagli©n, to the cot¬ 
tage of Monica—“ And the night the 
sweet lady; departed,’.said Nanette, drawing 
a locket from her. bosom, “ the cut me off 
this beautiful ringlet that Shaded her cheek, 
and gave it me with her own whito baud.” 

“ For which, my good girl,’’ returned 
lord Vandeleur, “ I will give you this 
purse,” producing one well tilled with gold. 

“ No,” said Nanette, replacing the locket 
in her bosom, “ no, I never will part with 
it while I have breath; the kind, generous, 
beautiful lady has sent me gold enough to 
make me comfortable all*the days of my 
life, and enabled Philippe to marry me, 
without our waiting till after his mother’s 
F 2 
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death; 1 am well jewardecf for the little 
service I*’was able to render the dear sweet 
lady, aml*I wall keep Her ha?r, for 1 am cer- 
taThdit has brought lye luck and happiness.” 

“ Your grSHtnde ks, praise-worthy,” re- 
p]7J?d the carl; “ but h? }Iiss Lambart still 
at ftie cottage of Monica,?" 

“ No; the Virgin be praised, she is sale, 
at the richest casa i?t all l'iedmont, with a 
gentleman of her own country, a good 
and wealthy gentleman, who had interest 
enough with the cardinal Solerno to have 
the wicked prjest, Burke, brought to book 
for his cruel treatment o/ Miss Lambart; 
and now he is doing penance for life in the 
monastery of La Trappe, where the monks 
never speak. Holy Virgin! what a terrible 
punishment that, is! not to speak for a sin¬ 
gle hour would be shocking to me.” 

The earl smiled and replied—“ 1 have no 
doubt you would find it a gtfcat hardship.” 

“ To he sure 1 should ; and then Burke 
must dig h»s own grave, and burv himself 
every day,’ said‘Nanette; “and live upon 
herbs, which he must raise for bis own use.” 

The earl of Vandelcur had never liked 
Burke, and bad intended to bring him to 
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punishment for his conduct to I,am- 

bart; but his reSentrtient was .satisfied when 
he found that fiis crifelty and hypocrisy was 
rewarded by perpetuqj banishment tcvdlte 
severities ot' L:f Trajjpe. Ttrsee and make 
his peace with his,fa»r cousin, was now The 
grand and first object of his tllought.f:— 
“ And what is the name of the gentleman,” 
asked his lordship, “ under whose protection 
Miss Lambart has placed herself ?” 

“ His name is monsieur St A1 be,” replied 
Nanette, “ a name known and respected all 
over Piedmont.” 

“ And his residence?” 

“ As I live?,” said Nanette, “ l believe you 
are the sweet lady’s lover ! well, you willjbea 
beautiful couple; may happiness attend you!” 

“ I thank you for your good wish,” replied 
the earl; “ but I am the lady’s near relation, 
who have left my own country to seek her 
out, and restore her to her sorrowing friends. 
Tell me in what part bf Piedmont must I 
seek the residence of monsieur St. Albe?” 

“ In the valley of Cemenus,” returned 
Nanette , “ the very pleasantest place in all 
the world, as Philippe tells me, for he 
been there, and he says the casa St. Albe 
is grander than-” 
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“ Of that I shall shortly judge,” interrupt¬ 
ed the eafl, “ for I shall think every hour 
an age tiir I sbe Miss Ivambart.” 

♦s^You will want a # guide, I can tell you,” 
observed Narrette, “ for thefe are plenty of 
difficulties and dangers tp be met, between 
this*and Omen us.” 

“ Can you recommend a person of cou¬ 
rage and integrity,” asked the earl, “ who 
would undertake to guide me through the 
difficulties and dangers you speak of, who 
will set off immediately?” 

Nanette smiled, and said—“ You come 

• • 

in a lucky hour, for here is Philippe ready 
to set off for hi» mother’s cottage ; and as 
this is not a very busy time, why perhaps 
he may be able to go with you himself to Ce- 
menus, and he knows every step of the way.” 

The earl insisted on Nanette receiving 
from him a few pieces of gold, for the use of 
her sick mother; he then departed, with a 
request that Philippe would follow him to 
the Golden Eagle. * 

The sun had set in a pavilion of glorious 
though dark clouds, whelt the earl of Van- 
deleur landed from Philippe’s boat, opposite 
Monica’s cottage, 'who hastened to welcome 
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the stranger, with all her customary kind¬ 
ness and cheerful* hospitality, instantly pla¬ 
cing before him refreshments to which the 
breeze 'on the river h^d given him*a keerf 
appetite : but w’hat to him was a more deli¬ 
cious treat than the worthy woman’s fresh- 
gathered fruit and mulberry wint?, was4he 
account she gave of Miss Lambart’s health 
and safety, from whom she had only a few 
days before received presents, which, with 
tears of gratitude in her cyes^ Monica said, 
had made her rich for life. 

Again and again the earl questioned Mo¬ 
nica respecting Miss Lambart’s looks, how 
she employed'hcr time, and, above till, what 
she had said respecting her abduction from 
her home ; whether she knew or suspected 
the person who had caused her to be forced 
away ? To the last question Monica was 
unable to reply. Sliss Lambart had been 
silent on that subject; and Janet, who 
might have been mt>re communicative, 
could speak neither Italian nor French. On 
this point his lordship wished to be satis¬ 
fied, but could learn nothing more than 
Miss Lambart’s narrow' escape from Burke, 
who, with two monks, arrived at midnight. 
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Monicif said, and almost frightened her out 
of her wits, only an hdur two after the 
lady and "her‘servant lftid departed :—“ But 
Itfeccy he praised!” continued she, '•* their 
wicked plot *Was defeated, * and they had 
tlTTir journey and their search for their 
pains; anefthesweet persecuted angel is now 
safe from the fear of priests and convents, 
and in powerful and honourable protection.” 

Philippe had his mother’s consent to act 

as lord Vandeleur’s guide to Turin, to which 

place he had resolved to proceed, before lie 

visited the valley of Cornelius; for he had 
* # • 

considered the wisdom of assuring himself 
whether the terrors of approaching dissolu¬ 
tion had not made a coward of Lemain, 
and betrayed him into confessing by whom 
lie had been employed, and his own share 
ill forcing Miss Lambarton board the Gram¬ 
pus schooner. This, his lordship concluded, 
was necessary to be ascertained, before he 
.ought an interview* - with Miss Lambart; 
md that monsieur St. Albe, being a man of 
ank and consequence, it was proper to pro- 
aire some person of distinction to introduce 
uin, when he visited the casa St. Albe. 

Philippe, rejoicihg in the thought of ear- 
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rying Miss Lambartih# flowers she bad so 
carefully prepaid, with the h»pe of taking 
them to her own country, and whiel^ in her 
hasty flight from the cottage, she had for¬ 
gotten, and left behihd her, had secured t\xp 
well-conditioned m'ules, for his lordship jjnd 
himself and had ^ot every thing ready for 
the commencement of their journey, while 
the earl slept aWay the fatigue he had un¬ 
dergone in walking about the streets of 
Nice in the heat of the day ; tTut at the hour 
he had appointed to set out, a storm had 
come on. With rain, that brought down the 
mountain torrents, foamijig, swelling, and 
enlarging the bounds of the Paglion. The 
earl gazed on the dark heavy clouds, $nd* 
fretted at his unavoidable delay; while Mo¬ 
nica and her son gave Heavtn sincere thanks 
for the overflowing t>f the river, whose su¬ 
perabundant waters fertilized their rice- 
ground, and gave the promise of abundance. 

A continued fall of rain compelled the 
earl of Vandeleur to reipain two days at 
Monica’s cottage, whom lie at last left in 
equal admiration of his great generosity 
and his extremely bad temper, on which he 
laid no restraint. Monica thought the earl 
v 3 
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the handsomest mart she had ever seen, but 
she hoped he%was not Jo be"Yie husband of 
the delicate, gentle Miss Lambart, who 
did not appear.at air suited* to, or able to 
CQjitend with, such a fitry spirit as his. 

The joyrney to Turin was performed 
without danger or accident, and without 
eliciting much ill-humour from the earl, 
who, on one or two occasions, when mules 
were not to be procured as speedily as he 
wished, gave few specimens of furious 
impatience, that astonished the people at 
the posadoes cm the road. 

On their arrival at Tfirin, the earl of 
Vandeleur, who was much pleased with the 
•pleasant countenance and simple manners 
of Philippe, and would gladly have retain¬ 
ed him in his service, made him such offers, 
as, for a moment, dazzled and bewildered 
the better judgment of the young man; 
but when nearly decided to remain with 
his lordship, Philippe recollected his indul¬ 
gent widowed mother, who was rapidly 
advancing to that period of life, when his 
services and attentions would be more than 
ever needful to hf r; Nanette, too, the pret¬ 
ty good-tempered Nanette, whom he was 
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eng a ged to macry, as *soon as the-death or 
recovery of he^rnotfcer set her at.liberty— 
it was impossible he could forsake her, who 
relied on his promises f he therefore respect¬ 
fully but firmly rejected his lordship’s pro¬ 
posal of making 'him his valet, honestly 
and openly deelarihg his reasons fdTTleclin- 
ing what appeared so advantageous, and 
so much his interest to accept. 

“ It is love actuates the conduct of this 
peasant,” thought lord Vantleleur; “ and 
for the sake of a-dimpled cheek, he will sa¬ 
crifice a situation that would render him in¬ 
dependent of! labour. The*earl Mias disap¬ 
pointed, for he expected that Philippe 
would have eagerly caught at the prospect" 
of emolument, and a life of ease; but he 
could not resent a refusal for which such 
powerful reasons were assigned; and he 
gave Philippe liberal proof of his approval 
of his sentiments and. conduct, over and 
above what he had agreed to pay him for 
his services as a guide. 

The earl of Vandeleur soon established 
himself in an elegant mansion in the Strada 
di Po, purchased a splendid carriage, and 
engaged a suitable number of domestics: 
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his ranlcand fortunt being, understood, his 
lordship soon. became gn ofijfcct of universal 
attraction; his friendship was eagerly.court¬ 
ed, and invitations 'from persons of rank 
poured in upon him. * This was exactly 
wh^t the jearl wished, fdr he learned that 
monsieur and madamc St. Albe, with their 
beautiful protegee. Miss Lainbart, frequent¬ 
ly visited the princess Latfcrino, to whom 
he so successfully paid court, that he re¬ 
ceived an invitation to all her soirees, 
which he constantly attended, and was pre¬ 
sent at all her convefsazicmcs, ill the ex¬ 
pectation. of nfeejing mohsieur St. Albe, 
through whose means he hoped to effect a 
Tecdhciliation with his fair cousin, to whom 
he flattered himself he was not an object of 
absolute indifference, though he had given 
her cause to be offended at his conduct. 

Lord Vandcleur had learned that indis¬ 
position had for some time prevented mon¬ 
sieur St. Albe from, visiting Turin; but 
being again convalescent, be was expected 
to be present at a national festival the fol¬ 
lowing month. While waiting for an in¬ 
troduction to this .gentleman, his lordship’s 
mind w’as for from tranquil; one hour he 
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laid “ the flattering • lAiciion to fits soul ,” 
that J.emain hafTnot .betrayed 4iiirr, for ma- 
daine *Martvimo, the captain’s wife, had 
spoken only of his dreadful sufferings from 
his broken limb; six? had given no hint of 
his having made confession of anything 
whatever relative to the young lady or her 
servant, saved with him from the sinking 
Grampus; for a* disclosure of the share he 
had in bringing them into such imminent 
peril, would certainly have occasioned com¬ 
ments from the loquacious madame Mar- 
tynne, little in accordance with the commi¬ 
seration she had expressed/of Lemasn’s ago¬ 
nizing death; while the next hour lie be¬ 
came a prey to tormenting doubt—to Bp- 
prehension that his villanous secret had 
not expired with I^emain—and tliat he was 
fated to he held up add pointed at with hiss¬ 
ings and execrations, as an inhuman mon¬ 
ster, capable of the deep wickedness of 
plotting against the honour and happiness 
of a young, lovely, and innocent creature, 
his own relation —Ce n'est pus pecker, que 
picker en secret, was tlie opinion of lord 
Vandeleur; but while capable of perpetra¬ 
ting any crime suggested by his evil pas- 
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sions, ajxl for the Indulgence of his liber¬ 
tine inclinations, he shrunk with cowardly 
dread from the exposure of his baseness; 
and his blood chilled, # and his proudwheart 
t*embled, at the possibility from incurring 
public odium and contempt. 

To dissipate the utifileasant reflections 
that cast a gloom upon his spirits, his lord- 
ship accompanied a part/ to the Italian 
opera, where he had not been seated many 
minutes, wheti he saw sir Philip Egerton 
enter an opposite box:' lord Vandeleur 
could assign tio reason for the Uneasy sen¬ 
sations Hie presence of sir‘Philip occasioned 
him; they had always been on good terms, 
thflbgh not particularly intimate; for lady 
Stella had, from his first introduction to her, 
treated him witlf cold politeness, and never 
had accepted an invittition to any of the 
entertainments given by the countess at 
Dublin, but had attached herself to the 
dowager’s party. The arrival of sir Philip 
and his lady at Turin, was by no means a 
pleasurable circumstance to his lordship, 
whose bow of recognition had been returned 
in a way that seemed to decline all intimacy. 
—“ The uxorious fool," thought the earl, 
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“ dares not acknowledge an acquaintance, 
without the ajfprobijtion of 4iis ‘starched 
prudent a wife; and I foresee her influence 
will not be in my fav&ur; from her Miss 
Lambart will learn, \hat l’ercy fell by my 
hand ; I shjiU be represented as a gang er 
and a murderer, for 11 , tloubtless, lady Stella’s 
Dublin correspondents have furnished her 
with a plentiful Supply of scandalous on dits, 
which will be retailed with the embellish¬ 
ments of sage remarks and prudent obser¬ 
vations, designed to warn Ada against a 
reconeiliati'on with Her profligate cousin. 
Lady Stella will have heatd loo of»the de¬ 
mise of my mother, and will not fail to im¬ 
press Ada with a belief that her death Wasf 
occasioned by terror, at seeing her forcibly 
taken from her side; my wife’s insanity too, 
will be imputed to rfiy bad conduct, and ill 
treatment of her: but even these crimes, 
real and imputed, may.be got over, if Le- 
main has kept a seal on his lips—if he has 
made no confession, all is .well.” 

When his lordship again cast his eyes to¬ 
wards the box sir Philip had occupied, lie 
was gone, and, he believed, had left the 
theatre, for he could nowhere recognise him. 
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After nfen tally wislting him and lady Stella 
at the bottom of the $ea, turned to his 
companions, who were speaking of a«beauti- 
ful Milanese, the cficre aviic of the prince 
Alfrondi, who supported her in a style of 
splendour, far beyond any thing assumed by 
females of the first rank at Turin. 

“ Her casa, on the banks of the Po,” said 
a young nobleman, “ is thfc most romantic 
and delightful place imaginable; and the 
senora Zelidaherself ” 

“ Lord Vandeleur may judge for himself 
of her beauty,” interftipted another of the 
party, '’•if he ‘will take the trouble to look 
to the right: the box with the gilt lattices 
‘anff rose-coloured curtains is the senora Ze- 
lida’s; and she is there, seated beside the 
prince Alfrondi,‘who looks old enough to 
be her grandfather.” 

The carl, as he was directed, looked to¬ 
wards the senora’s box, but she was retiring, 
and he could only perceive that she was tall, 
and seemed elegaptly formed. On express¬ 
ing disappointment at not having a view of 
her face, his lordship was told she was to be 
seen almost daily driving about the city, in 
an open carriage, and every festival at the 
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cathedral—“ Not,” said the speaker,*“ that 
any one believes^jjie s6 constantly visits the 
elmreh out of devotion, or regard ‘for the 
saints, Iftit with a good-natured intention to 
display her person to ihe gaping populace, 
who assemble in crowds on festivals to in- 
dulge their idleness and curiosity.” 

The fair Italian was presently forgotten 
by the earl of Vandeleur, but sir Philip 
Kgerton remained in his remembrance, and", 
like a spectre*, haunted his imagination: 
from the opera he went to a bridal supper, 
where he drank deeply- to the happiness of 
the wedded pair; but he coufd not drown 
the recollection of tIre distant formal'bow flf’ 
sir Philip Kgerton, whose appearance at the 
opera lie considered as ominous—the pre¬ 
cursor of evil about to fall upon him; and 
this gloomy idea so possessed his mind, that 
it banished sleep from his pillow, and he 
remained some hours in a state of feverish 
restlessness, that rendered him, when he 
arose, so fretful and impatient, that his valet 
protested to his fellow-servants, that rnilor 
andelcur vas, en verite, de grand diabie 
himself—“ I have serve von marquis in 
my own country, and I li$e here at Turin 
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vid de due de Chamain tilf he die, but I 
never see noting *n‘ de ^orld like milor 
Vandeleur;*I vould «s soon be von galley 
slave, «s live vid such a temper rftan; he 
stare, stamp on de flpor, and swear like de 
diable; I no live vid him, for double de 
vagg.” 

Having, with much difficulty, owing to 
his own violence and impatience, finished 
his toilet, his lordship went to make a 
morning call on the princess Laterino, at 
whose levee he met a large assembly of the 
Piedmontese nobility, to most of whom he 

was known.' After *some conversation on 

• • 

indifferent subjects had passed, the marquise 
Viletta asked permission to introduce to 
the princess, sir Philip and lady Stella 
Egerton; to which her highness having 
given a gracious assent, she inquired of what 
country they were; and learning they were 
Irish, she minutely questioned lord Vande- 
leur respecting their degree of rank, their 
character, and their fortune. „ 

To speak in commendation of persons he 
so much disliked, was extremely grating to 
the earl; but various reasons combined to 
press on his miml the policy of conciliating. 
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if possible, the good will of sir Philip Eger- 
ton and his lady* he therefore suppressed 
the malevolence that • was boilfng’in his 
heart, and constrained himself to speak in 
high praise of their characters, and to repre¬ 
sent them as they really were, of ancient 
noble family and large fortune. 

The princess Laterino having satisfied 
herself of the eligibility of admitting the 
visits of sir Philip and lady Stella Egerton, 
inquired who was going to the casa St. Albe, 
where the anniversary of the marriage of 
monsieur and madame St. Albe was to be 
celebrated the following Thursday? Most 
of the ladies and gentlemen had refceivedr 
invitations, and declared their intention of 
paying their respects on the joyful occasion* 
The marquise Vilctta mentioned her design 
of giving Miss Lambart an agreeable sur¬ 
prise, by taking with lier sir Philip and lady 
Egerton, who were her very particular 
friends, and whose presence she was certain 
would be most welcome'at the casa.—“ And 
I,” said the princess, addressing the earl %f 
Vandeleur, “ engage your lordship to be 
mv escort; I know you wish an introduction 
to monsieur St. Albe, and a more favourable 
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opportunity cannot presentfitself; ho ready, 
therefore, to hanfl fne into my carriage, 
where ti sbat shall We reserved for you, to- 
momjw at this hour; we shall tlfen reach 
the casa by dinner-time.” 

H is lordship expressed his sense of the 
l»mour^lier highness conferred on him, and 
promised to be in attendance at the appoint¬ 
ed time. 

“ Lady Stella Egerton brought letters oi 
introduction with her from Montpellier,” 
said the marquise Viletta, “ from some rela¬ 
tions of mine, by whom khe is spoken of, as 
a most amiable character and delightful ac- 
♦fuainRmee: her.health, it seems, was in a 
very precarious state when she arrived at 
Montpellier, but its salubrious air soon 
brought her about, and^hc became the life 
and charm of tlie first circles, among whom 
her loss is greatly lamented, and who speak 
of her great musical abilities with enthu¬ 
siasm.” 

“ Her ladyship could not bring a stronger 
retbinmendation. to the favour of mad a me 
St Albe,” replied the princess; “ she doats 
on music: Miss Lambart’s captivating 
itpice, and superior musical science, has as- 
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sistcd to root tier in the affections of ma- 
danie St. A)be, who Vs •herself a fir^e per- 
forrner on the ham." 

Tlio comtesse Kodella declared she had 
neit’ner tar nor v^ice, aji3 was not very par¬ 
tial to music—" Hut notwithstanding my 
want of taste for the ‘ nuiudi / 0 / .s iepti 
sun mis." said she, “ 1’shall not fail to be at 
the easy, to offer my congratulations, for 
there is always so much to admire and to 
entertain, at that palace of delights, that l 
would not he absent on anv account; be¬ 
sides, I am actually in love with monsieur 
St. Albe." 

“ lie is not half so lively as madame^ 
observed the marquis Roseillion. 

“ Nor is she so handsome as her husband, 
replied the comtcss^ Kodella. 

“ He always appears thoughtful, and I 
have sometimes thought sorrowful,” rejoin¬ 
ed madatne Descartes; “ and some persons 
have asserted, that it could he no trifling 
cause, that had induced*a man like him to 
forsake his own country, with which, i£% 
said, he holds no communication or corres¬ 
ponded ee.” 

“ That is a strange and suspicious circum- 
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stance,” remarked a German baron ; “ per¬ 
haps some crime- 

“ Not tlnlikely,” interrupted madame 
Descartes ; “ andj remember hearing my 
father say, that he Jtook the name of St. 
■Albe, when he married the heiress of the 

“ And what,” asked the earl of Vandc- 
leur, “is monsieur St. Albe’s patronymic?” 

“ 1 have not the least recollection,” re¬ 
plied madame Descartes, “ for I was but a 
child when my father died.” 

“ It could be no simple reason that would 
prevail on a gentleman tp resign the name 
"Of his ancestors, *and adopt that of a foreign¬ 
er,” observed the German baron : “ I have 

■ ««w 

frequently thought that the countenance of 
monsieur St. Albe was clooded with re¬ 
morse, for some deed he could not forget, 
even in the midst of all that constitutes the 
pleasure and happiness of man.” 

“ Let his deeds have been what they 
may,” rejoined thecomtesse Rodella, “ mon¬ 
sieur St. Albe is extremely handsome, and 
a perfect and accomplished gentleman ; and 
I really must take the liberty to say, that 1 
think it a most ill-natured and illiberal con- 
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elusion to put upon Ins thoughtful manner, 
to suppose, becafise he*is serious, ihat he 
must have guilt jipomhis mind* 

“ The comtesse Rodella speaks my sen¬ 
timents exactly,^ rejoiged the princess; “it 
was the loss of his wife and ill-health that* 
brought monsieur St. Albe from hisj^sa** 
country. I do not* recollect his family 
name, though 1 have heard it, and never 
understood there was any secrecy or guilt 
attached to it. The father of his present 
wife would never have entrusted the happi¬ 
ness of his only and beloved child to his 
keeping, had either crime or mystery l>een 
discovered in his character. lie has bee-w 
fifteen years a resident among us; and, till 
this hour, I never heard his name mention¬ 
ed but with respect and affection. Monsieur 
St. Albe is of a generous, noble, and chari¬ 
table disposition ; he has done much good 
in Piedmont, but I never knew of any one 
who complained of injufy or wrong at his 
hands." 

The baron apologized for having spoken 
his sentiments so freely; he certainly had 
never heard any thing against monsieur St. 
Albe’s character as a gentleman: lie had 
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'not the honour of his acquaintance, and 
spoke jnerely frorft transient views of his 
person, Vh^n, perhaps, hc^might have been 
a little out of humour, or when he looked 
gloomy, from some.disappointment, or do¬ 
mestic vexation, for when a man is mar- 

true, baron, interrupted madame 
Descartes; “ in the married state there are 
vexations continually arising, to sour and 
disturb the very best tempers; for my part, 
I have nothing to say against either mon¬ 
sieur or madame St. Albe, or their little son, 
who is a hea'utiful child, but being an only 
■wne, will, 1 fear, be sadly spoiled. 1 have the 
honour to wish your highness a good morn¬ 
ing, and much pleasure at the casa St. Albe.” 

The baron at the same time made his bow 
to the princess, and begged leave to hand 
madame Descartes to her carriage. 

The princess smiled and said—“ It is evi¬ 
dent the baron and madame Descartes are 
not invited to the cflsa St. Albe ; but the in¬ 
sinuations of cn* r y and disappointment can 
do no sort of injury to a character so known, 
and so universally beloved, as monsieur St. 
Albe’s.” 


“ Very 
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The levee having broken up, thd earl oi 
Vandelenr had the honour to attend the 
princess Laterinp, in <a drive on the roraan- 
tie and delightful banks of the Bo; and 
there, near the eastteof Valentin, embosom¬ 
ed in groves of almond, bergamot, and 
orange trees, her highness pointgff/»u&td 
lord Vandeleur the casa of prince Alfrondi, 
which he had given to his Italian mistress, 
Zelida.—“ The prince Alfrondi,” said her 
highness, “ is my near relation; but at pre¬ 
sent we are at variance, on account of this 
Milanese adventuress, whom he found, re¬ 
port says, in very .indigent circumstances at 
Genoa. She is said to be beautiful*: I tSS 
not think so; but that may be prejudice:^ 
am certain she is artful and insinuating, or 
she never would have been .able to persuade 
Alfrondi, an old, and somewhat avaricious 
man, to allow her to dissipate his wealth ins 
the way she does.” 

They were now nesfr the gates of the 
casa, from which the superb carriage of Ze¬ 
lida issued, drawn by Arabian horses, white 
as snow, covered with nets of purple and 
gold : but again the curiosity of lord Van- 

vol. v. o 
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tleleur was disappointed, for a veil of rich 
lace shaded the face of thfc Italian, as her 
carriage whirled rapidly alqpg. 

<** I hope,” said thq princess, “ she'feels a 
touch of modesty ; I .qever saw her veiled 
Before: she always seemed proud to exhi- 
blT'hwaeU' to the publiq gaze; I have fre¬ 
quently been annoyeS by her bold eyes 
staring me, with bold defiance, in the face.” 

The earl admired the situation and airy 
style of the architecture of the casa. 

“ I am sorry that your admiration must 

be confined to the outside,” returned the 

• • • 

princes^ “ for the interior is tastefully de¬ 
corated with rafe specimens of ancient 
Sculpture, and paintings from the first mas¬ 
ters, and with costly urns, vases, and gems, 
brought from all quarters of the globe. The 
domain is become to me unhallowed ground; 
though some of the pleasantest days of my 
.youth were spent at the casa, for my parents, 
and those of Alfrondi, propose^to unite the 
family interest, by marrying me to my cou¬ 
sin j but I preferfed a husband some>years 
younger than the prince, and he married a 
German lady, who had much wealth, many 
atniable qualities, but very little beauty. 
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His wife and her pejv-born infant died 
within an hour of each other. By his mar¬ 
riage, Alfrondi | had* greatly added to his 
possessions, and, being, »by the deatfi of his 
consort, again at liberty, he quitted Pied ; 
mont, and travelled round the globe; but 
instead of acquiring wisdom by hisflscquaint- 
ance with different nations, he has returned 
home, to prove.to his countrymen that he 
has prematurely fallen into dotage ; for what 
but dotage or insanity can extuse his suffer¬ 
ing this young ry-tful woman to squander 
away his wealth, in the wantpn, unrestrict¬ 
ed way she does ?*’ 

“ There is no accounting for the blind 
infatuation of love,” replied the earl, “ er 
the influence a beautiful woman may ob¬ 
tain over the heart of mas*.*’ 

“ To lead him into folly, disgrace, and 
contempt,” resumed the princess. “ What 
then becomes of man’s boasted reason, his 
strength of mind, and,superior sense? If 
love is to plead in excuse for the folly he 
commits, when lengthened years ought to 
teach him wisdom, and the duty of settipg 
a good example to society* let the frailty 
G 2 
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and errors of weak woman be forgiven—let 
none prCsun\e to blame or dtespise her, when, 
assailed by strong temptatio^i, she proves de¬ 
ficient tn fortitude apd forbearance.”" 

On their return to •V'urin, the carriage of 
Jielida again passed thepi. She had taken 
ufTthe prince Alfrondi, a man on whose 
face time had marked age in legible charac¬ 
ters, and in whose person there was nothing 
indicative of exalted intellect, or high rank; 
and it was evylent to lord Vandeleur, at a 
single glance, that Zelida could have no in¬ 
ducement for accepting his protection, ex¬ 
cept his wealth. 

f he princess Laterino cast on her rela¬ 
tion a look of contempt, and declared, the 
sight of his folly and degradation destroyed 
all the pleasure §lie should otherwise have 
enjoyed from her drive. 

To the earl of Vandeleur this was not 
very complimentary ; but the princess was 
not a young woman, and was noted for 
speaking what she thought. 

That»day, lord Vandeleur dined with a 
party ofyoung men, who, with great free¬ 
dom, discussed the folly of old men keep¬ 
ing mistresses, who never were faithful to 
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them, though they contrived, with consum¬ 
mate art, tQ impose o*n the credulity! of their 
ancient lovers.-|-“ For instance, tRat tpean- 
looking, wringed, oJ4 greybeard, prince 
Alfrondi,” said the jnprquis Colonna—“ is 
it possible that he cap flatter himself that 
the lovely Zelida is constant to him ?” 

“ Report declared she is,” replied count 
St. Mar, “and that, with exemplary fide¬ 
lity, she has refused the munificent offers 
made her by two crowned heads, and this 
out of pure gratitude to prince Alfrondi, who 
paid her debts, ahd took her from a stale of 
poverty at Genoa.” 

“ If this is true,” replied the ftiarqt;4s, 
“ Zelida is indeed a swan among the crows; 
but I confess I am sceptical on this point, 
and will lay you any stakt you will accept, 
that this charming piece of grateful fidelity 
will make an assignation with you, or ine, 
or any of us, provided we bid high enough 
for the favour.” 

The count St. Mifr offered to lay five 
hundred crowns, that the fair Milanese 
would treat any proposal that should be 
made her with disdain. 

The marquis Colonna ‘accepted the bet, 
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observing,^ she did refuse, it would be to 
mak&a tnerit of het fidelity with her old 
inamqrato, v^ith a hope of ^rawing him in 
to parry her. 

The earl of Vandejfeyr little part in 
the conversation, and appeared little inte¬ 
rested . about the wager! though he was 
eagerly bent on procuring, if it was possible, 
an interview with the fair Milanese; but he 
had just then other points to carry, of far 
greater importance than gaining the favour 
of the prince Atfropdi’s mistress—he had to 
reconcile himself to Miss 'Lambart, which 
he was certain would be rendered‘more dif- 
AhiiU, If not ‘impossible, to accomplish, 
iliould he be known to engage in an in¬ 
trigue, or commit any flagrant act of profli¬ 
gacy, that might destroy the good reputa¬ 
tion he had studied to attain and preserve 
since his arrival at Turin. 

At a late hour his lordship returned to his 
own mansion, for though weary of his compa¬ 
nions, he dreaded the solitude of his chamber, 
when be should be Jeft to his own thoughts. 
In spiteof his endeavours, theEgertons would 
intrude on his imagination ; and so ranco¬ 
rous were his feelings towards them, t§at 
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he wished fhem t Snatched a why by'sudden 
death, or confiflbd to tfieir bedp by^icknesa 
or accident, that they might be prevented 
from going to t|je casa.St. Albe; for* he'was 
well assured; troth Philip’s behaviourist 
the opera, thsrt; th'ef&fa/mer 6f Percy’s death' 
was known tb them^however ignorant tfc?y 
might be of the contriver of Miss Lambart’s 
abduction ; and he WftS Certain he had no¬ 
thing to hope from the forbearance of lady 
Stella, who would rdther aggravate than en¬ 
deavour to soften his offences. But the in- 
trod uctiorj he had so eagerly dCsiredwas 
now offered him; and though he was cdil- 
vinced the Egertons wefe his enemies to 
the easa St. Albe lie determined to go, let 
victory or defeat await him. His lordship 
had been some time expecting letters from 
Ireland, and he hoppd the next intelligence 
he should receive from the baroness Wan- 
desford, would be of the demise of his wife, 
which frould be the most joyful news that 
had ever yet reached fiis ear. In the midst 
of these thoughts and Wishes, no remorse 
mingled—no repentance or sorrow, that he 
had rashly dispatched Percy, with all hi$ 
unUpented sins, to a premature grave—for 
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the lamentable insanity of v his wife he felt 
no touch^of pity; he unfeAhigiy hoped to 
heat she Whs dead* no *matlpr by what ter¬ 
rible m6ans. Of hi^infant eon he thought 
With pride, and reflected Wittfpleasure that 
lie was safe in the prefetch df the baroness 
Wtlndesford. Such ”W^ie the waking re¬ 
flections of lord Vandeleur, to whom sleep 
brought confused and unpleasant visions of 
past transactions, among- which he fancied 
that Percy, palp and bloody as^ie Was on 
the night when tie shot him through the 
beflj£ : sat fey%ts side t in the carriage that 
Was conveying.him to the< casa, where Ze- 
mr had ajji^ointed him to meet her; with 
a feeling of indescribable horror, he dreamed 
that the eyes of*4be spectre were fixed upon 
him; and that laying an icy hand upon his, 
he bade him prepare to join him in the dark 
regions beyond the grave, for he had not 
many hours to live. 

The earl awoke with a shudder of horror, 
and was glad to see the cheerful light of a 
sunny morning, and to know the scenes 
that be had been engaged in during his un¬ 
easy sleep, were not real. 

After taking more than usual puns With 
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his dress, lord Vandeleur, determined to be 
praised for punctuality, *repairetj,'father be¬ 
fore the hour site .ba d .a ppointed! to the 
princes^ Laterals, where, tc^ bis astonish* 
ment, he was told tbat'ibpr^ highness had 
departed a fuH htwiv? Believing he must 
have mistaken the time she had appointed, 
he mentally cursed his own inattention and 
negligence, and # was turning away, when 
the major domo pladed a card in his hand, 
on which was written-—The princess La- 
teroni takes the liberty of’acfpfing the eaii 
of Vandeleur to defer visiting the cas||fe, 
Albe till he receives* an invitation. Tills 
princess also begs to intimate to Jus lord- 
ship, that when she wishes to see him at 
her parties, she will send hi ffl a ticket.” 

Foaming with rage, the earl tore the card 
to atoms, and flung jt in the face of the ma¬ 
jor domo, who made a hasty retreat from 
his violence. 

Returning home, almost suffocated with 
indignation, he sent fol the marquis Colon- 
na, whom he fixed upon t» bear a challenge 
to sir Philip Egerton, to whom he imputed 
the insult he had received from the princess 
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Laterofti. Before he had completed the ef¬ 
fusion of his resei$ment,*the marquis ar¬ 
rived; and havlng iistened* to his lordship’s 
statement, be said, ^ he had^io sortof objec- 
tion to be the beaitr of his challenge to sir 
Philip Egerton; but in justice to that gen¬ 
tleman, he must express his belief, that 
neither himself or his lady had at all in¬ 
fluenced the conduct of the princess, who 
having desired her friend, the comtesse 
Dermani, who went three days since*to the 
casa jSt. Albe, to* mention her intention of 
b agg ing the €arl of Vandeleur with her, 
received, late last night, jnonsieur and ma- 
darne St,Albe’s refusal to receive you. My 
sister, Isadora Colonna,yvas present, and 
read the letter.^rritten to tlw princess by 
the comtesse Der|himi, which said, the dy¬ 
ing confession of your lordship’s valet had 
informed Miss Larnbart of circumstances, 
that would for ever occasion her to consider 
you with terror and* abhorrence, and compel 
her to avoid your fireaenee, add oblige all 
those who professed themselves the young 
lady’s friends, to decline your acquaintance. 

M It is as I suspected then!’’ exclaimed 
the earl; “ Lemhin, under the fear of de%tb. 
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like a coward, betrayed me;*and I have lost 
her, after running risks to prevent her 
marrying any oilier.” , 

“ Nfver grieve for*thatlllMr^elost twen¬ 
ty beautiful creatures, ^after believing they 
were mine, whenever j^pleased me to prm 
pose for them; but I never got into the dis- 
mals about my disappointment. What 
does it signify? 1 -'Never let the loss of a 
woman trouble*you; there are plenty to be 
had.” 

“But toot another equal*to her I have 
lost—not another lovely, amiable, taMwc- 
complished, as Miss Lambert*”* 

“ Do the laws of youjr dountry^ ajked 
the marqui|, laughing, “ allow »you to have 
two wives ? for it js generally understood 
you are already married,” 

“ But my wife is mad,* replied the earl, 
“ and sick; in short, she is my plague— 
my torment—my detestation!” 

“ Many of my acquaintance,” said the 
marquis, t* speak qf.thpr wives in the same 
way.” 

“ I expect daily to receive an account of 
her death,” resumed the earl; “ and no# 
when 1 am nearly released from my hated 
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bonds, I have tfo hope to rest upon. But 
I Ayill notybe insulted by^ this man, this 
monsieur Sr. Alb^ Jhis unknown person, 
Who has buried Ms own conpmptibly name 
undef that of hhwwdfe; he-shall give me 
.Satisfaction. - Whatharf he to do with my 
CQpduetto Miss Lattibarl? Iam the earl 
of Vandelhur, and I will'instantly send him 
a challenge; you, tnarqtfte, ! will— 

“ Pardon me,” said the marquis; “ in this 
particular I cannot oblige you; monsieur 
St. Albe is tbd fciend of cardinal Solerno, 
l o wborn X have expectations that will 
dirallow me to draw* bj^asesentment upon 
me* 1 besides, mopsietir St*. Albe would not 
accept your challenge ;■ he spiders duel¬ 
ling murder.” 

“ Ay, ay, the oonunao excuse of cowards,” 
replied the eat*!, dbhtenmtuously ; “ he has 
not courage to meet face to face, as a man 
of honour ou^it, the person against whose 


“ Neither the courage nor the honour of 
monsieur St. AU%e are to be doubted,” in¬ 
terrupted the marquis; “ -he has boldly 
faced death, in fire and flood, since he has 
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been among us; and the first characters in 
church and state ackfteprkNjge-— 

“ No more, more,” said the earl; “ the 
name c^f St. Af^e is offensive to my .ears; I' 
detest him, and despis^his dastardly spirit; 
he has infected thd air of ’Piedmont ; it. 
suffocates me; I tftust4ie gone, thtt I may 
breathe freely.” 

“ I shall be fioifty to lose* your acquaint¬ 
ance,” returncdrtlie marquis^looking, as he 
felt, quite indifferent about the matter; 
“ but I think you will uet-ptoperly in quit¬ 
ting Turin,?where monsieur St. Alt 
so many partisans^ fur after the disco! 
that has taken place, yoy will experience 
neglect and 

“ No•” exclaimed the earl, “ I will not 


expose myself to* sueh-mortification ; to¬ 
morrow I will turrtjny bfiek on this infer¬ 
nal place.” 

The marquis took up hbfiat. 

“ Where the devil .are you going, Co- 
lonna ? I will estdeaKsyi* to be calm; stay 
and dine with me.” 

“ Impossible,” returned the marquis; “ I 
am engaged to escort my sister andcousin 
to the easa St. Albe.” 
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'* Damnation#* said the, earl, furiously, 
w 4s every .f^dy engaged to ( -—” 

" Eve!y person of distinction, I believe,” 
Interrupted the marquis; there wjll be a 
prodigious assembly _ Good morning, my 
■lord; I wish you a pleasant journey.” 

“ I thought that mart my friend,” said 
the earl, as the door closed on the marquis 
of Colonna; “ but what Upepdance is to be 
placed on a coxcomb, a fool*?” 

Having settlsl‘hi$ mind to return to 
Park, .he gave 'ureters to call in hjs accounts 
frift the different tradeMieq^feiwith whom 
ill dealt, and told hk'y^et to pack up, for 
it wastiis intention to 'quit Turin the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

While lingering over a solitary dinner, a 
highly-perfumed billet was placed before 
him.—“ Morejpfalts, ^ suppose,” thought 
the earl, demandaag ofthe servant in wait¬ 
ing from whence it came* with a design to 
return it unopened.' 

The servant sakLit was brought by a 
female, who,requested it might be deliver¬ 
ed instantly. This statement raised his 
lordship’s curiosity. He examined the seal; 
it was a Cupid, with a finger on the lip; 
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and had for itsmottq the Words, “ Tout se 
tait.” 

His lordship 'opened the billet; its con¬ 
tents were beafctifully^written in a*female 
hand, and ran thus;—*' Your frieft$f, the 
marquis Colonna and the comte St, Mar, 
have insulted me q[ith proposals ^od pecu¬ 
niary offers* which I have Infused, with the 
contempt their rofiduct merits; with per¬ 
sons of their character, If'jb^te no wish to 
form an acquaintance. ^ ft may appear 
strange that I should tell you this; str ange r 
still that I should invite you to be rotate 
road to the castle%? Valentin this^nqpu, 
between the hours of eleven and twfflve, 

£ <*“ vw 4 

and promise you an interview, that has been 
denied to those frivolous beings, who pre¬ 
sumed to believe they copld purchase the 
favour of her who estimates honour land 

• T # 

sincerity far beyond gold* 

“ To a certainty this assignation is made 
by the fair Milanese Sfelida," thought the 
earl, as he mused over*the perfumed billetj 
“ her whom I have, so often and so anxi¬ 
ously wished to aett* N<Sw may I laugh at 
the vain boasts ofthat fool €oknn% at the 
opinion of St. Mar, who Sebeved that gra» 
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jjjj^tilde secured her JfwJelit$*#o the prince 
Alfrondh week ago, I ihould have ex- 
plffed, triumphed in this pfoof of Zelida’s 
preference; now it ig too late; she too will 
be disappointed; she «yvill wait for me in 
Vain; I have no time to ( devote to ‘ light- 
winged, toys of feathered Oupid' I must 
be occupied in preparing for my departure, 
and my mind, rankling wi|h indignation, 
is ill disposed fotpffer- homage to female 
charms. Yet wh^ should .1 suffer present 
disappointment to dash from «py lips the 
|ftflj|§fd goblet offered Ijy the hand of plea¬ 
sure? jivhy should I give way to gloom ? I 
wilf attend the assignation^ f will be on the 
road to thecastle ofValentin at the appointed 
hour. Yes, t^e beauty of the Milanese shall 
console me for the proud rejection of Miss 
Lambart; and I , will wreak opthe hoaiy 
dotard, Alfrondi,.. the indignation I feel 
against his relation, the insolent princess 
Lateroni; I will pphtrade his beloved Z& 
lida to resign,. |us protection, and become 
the companion of4iy Ravels.” 

While relolving ttt^keep the appoint¬ 
ment, bis ,dream, suddenly started into his 
mind; he reosH&cted, with sensations of 
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horror, that he had fancied himself on the 
way to the casa pf Zelida, when th'e pale 
bloody forni of Percy %at beside him in his 
carriage', he rcidembers^ the chiliy^ouch 
of the spectre's hand,."and the hollow tone 
of his sepulchttthvovce, while sounding on 
his ear the awful warping that he«had not 
.many hours to live. For somebmoments, 
the earl of Vandeleur sat meditating on the 
appalling vision of the night, inclined to 
believe it was $ent-hjr bi^gjjpd genius, to 
prevent his keeping the assignation, which 
was wonderfully coincident with his df^|| 
and dreams had boen frequently knovyi to 
foretell strangeand most unexpected events. 
—“ But after all,” said the earl, swallowing 
a large goblet of moselle, “ this is mere idle 
superstition; dreams are fumes of imagina¬ 
tion, engender'd by diseased thoughts, con¬ 
fused and mingled together; Zelida and 
Pefrcy had both bfeen in my mind before 1 
went to sleep, -and consequently became 
the prominent personages In say dream ; I 
should be weaker than a woman; a down¬ 
right coward, and d&erv£* to Be despiied 
by Zelida, should I Be detected fifftm keep- 
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ing her appointment* by the idle phantas¬ 
magoria oV my fancy.” 

Again he filled hi$ goblet.—“ But what 
if sorfie enemy haj writted me this billet ? 
Well, I will go armed, and in equal combat 
I fear no man; assassination is seldom 
heard of.in Piedmont t> but*'if I am to fall 
by the bands of hired ruffians, why then, 
Percy, here is to our meeting in the world 
beyond the grave!” as he spoke, he again 
emptied the ffiH.gdblet 

Obstinacy had from tbildbood been the 
tjgjl&ting sin of the eafl of Vandeleur; and 
though his mind gave him warning of dan¬ 
ger, he resolved to keep the appointment. 
Puring the remaining part of the day, his 
lordship occupied himself in settling with 
his tradespeople, paying off his domestics, 
arranging his money concern* with his ban¬ 
kers, and purchasing a travelling carriage 
for the accommodation of Zelida, whom he 
flattered himself foq should persuade 4o be¬ 
come the companion of his wanderings. 

Wheft the cathedral dock struck the ele¬ 
venth hour, the earPbf Vandeleur was on 
the road “ to tl^e castfb of Valentin. The 
wine he had drank had heated his blood. 
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but it made his nerves tremulous; Tiatu- 
rally of a fearless disposition, he *f(jw start¬ 
ed, as the night air rustled the leaves of the 
aromatic shrubs that grew on his patlir 

He had nearly readjecflhe outer- wall of 
the castle, when he heard some one cough 
behind him; turning round, be wag accost¬ 
ed by a boy, fantastically dressed, who said 
—“ I have the honour to be page to a fair 
lady, who, if you are the earl of Vandeleur, 
lequests you will favour her with your 
company.” 

“ The favour wilt be done to me,” repfi^t 
the earl—“ on, my pretty bo\.” 

“ When I have recovered breath; yoBr 
lordship walked so fast, I thought I should 
never overtake you: now if you please, 
follow my steps, and I will qonduet you.” 

“ Whither, and to whom ?” asked the earl. 

“ Have you no guess ?” 

“ Perhaps I have; but certainty-” 

“ Have patience,” said the boy, laughing, 
“ and you will presently arrive at certainty.” 
As he spoke, he unlocked arhigh iron gate, 
and admitted the earl Into a wood, which 
was so thickly planted with trees, that the 
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beams of the moon ^failed to penetrate the 
entwini 11 ^. branches; 

After pursuing a long,' narrow and intri¬ 
cate path, his lordship saw lights twinkling 
in a building at a distance. —“ In that tem¬ 
ple,” said the boy, “ c your goddess waits 
you; you can now ^dispense with my at¬ 
tendance. Go straight on, ascend the steps, 
and you will meet-bpt I will not de¬ 

prive you of an agreeable surprise. Good 
night, my lo rd V andeleur; I am tired and 
sleepy; and having ‘'performed my task, 
will away to rest.” ( As he spoke he ran 
dowp another path, and was instantly out 
of sight. 

.The earl was now perfectly sobered, and 
wished himself back at Turin; apprehen¬ 
sions began to, crowd his mind, that his 
dream would prove ^ fatally true, and that 
he had not many hours to live. To return 
was impossible; for could he retrace his way 
to the gate, it was too high to climb; and 
the boy, he remembered, had locked it, 
and bcsrtie away the key. He had now 
gained a small lawn, on which stood a tem¬ 
ple, supported by Corinthian pillars; light 
streamed through the unclosed lattices, and 
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as he hesitated at the Jjottom qf the "Steps, 
his mind became calmer’and mcytff assured, 
for he heard the notes.of a mandoline, and 
a femaleivoice, singing in a plaintive tone— 

** Hark! I hear th^uidinight boll. 

Sleep around has cast it spell; 

But not oVr me, # who \v ke to tiiui 
An image stamp’# ujion my mind. 

That will not l$t in y eye ids close — 

That still denies my heart repose.” 

The strain of this irregular verse then 
changed, and with wild energy she sung, 

as if she deeply felt what she uttered— 

• 

, This stillness is dreary, 

This wan ting is weary— 

Ah ! where does he stay ^ 

•, * 

The night-breeze is sighing, 

The moments are flying— 

Ah! why this delay ? 

The earl’s vanity suggested that the im¬ 
patient Zclida complained of his delay; he 
hastily ascended the steps, and entered an 
exquisitely - adorned apartment, lit with 
purple lamps, that thretv around light re¬ 
sembling the soft lustre of moonbeams. On 
an ottoman, beneath an open lattice, re¬ 
clined a female, whose white hand rested 
on the strings of a mandoline. Approach¬ 
ing her, he said—“ Beautiful Zelida, blame 
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not ifty delay, for my soul, my wishes, have 
been wiH^ you, eVer sinpe I received your 
charming billet.” 

The dark glossy ringlets of Zelbla hung 
over her face, ancT concealed her features ; 
throwing them back, she arose, and with a 
look of appalling sterryiess, fixed her large 
dark eyes upon his face. 

“ What witchery is this?” exclaimed the 
earl, shrinking from her gaze—“ Ianthe!” 

“ No, lord Vandeleur,” replied she, sur¬ 
veying him wiTffineffable disdain, “ not the 
wronged, despised, forsaken Ianthe, whom 
your mercy v and humanity condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment—not the fond, cre¬ 
dulous, deluded creature, you sent to fast 
and pray in the gloomy cells of the convent 
of Penitents. You behold not in me the 

t 

simple peasant girl of Oglio, whom you 
found innocent and happy — whom you 
swore to love for ever—whom you seduced 
from virtue, and prevailed upon, with vows 
and flattery, to quit her ^|ed mother, and 
her peaceful occupations. Perish for ever 
the name of Ianthe^I disclaim it! In me, 
pierfidious wretch, you behold Zelida, the 
Milanese, the Vavourite of the rich and 
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powerful Alfrondi, the ( beloved of his heart, 
whom he will, in a few'days, lepd to the 
altar, and by the Aoly/ite of marriage, in¬ 
vest wit^ his titles, his honours, and his 
dignities.” 

“ If such be really the case,” returned the 
earl, smiling incredulously, “ if such eleva¬ 
tion indeed awaits you “instead of reproaches 
I am entitled to your thanks; and you may 
bless the day I distinguished youi‘ among 
your companions on the banks of the Og- 
lio; but for your accepting my protection, 
you would have still remained a peasant.” 

“ Most blessed, ,mos*t happy, had been 
my humble state,” said Ian the, vehem£htiy 
clasping her white hands, “ for then my life 
would have been innocent, and I should not 
have feared to die: but think not,” conti- 
nued she, her dark eyes flashing fire, “ think 
not I am forgetful of my obligations to you 
—my fail from virtue—my insulted feel¬ 
ings, imprisonment, and distempered brain; 
but now the power is mine.” 

“ Your brain is still distempered,” inter¬ 
rupted the earl, “ or you had not inveigled 
me hither to listen to your wild upbraid- 
ings—my time is precious / fare you well, 
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princess Alfrondi; cpmmand some of your 
people & ponducf-me hence.” 

“ That taunt shall, cost*you dear,” resum¬ 
ed Ianthe; “ think not I will suffer you to 
depart, to bruit Tt in the ears of envious 
scoffers, that the bride of Alfrondi is the de¬ 
graded, despised, cast-off mistress of the earl 
of Vand'eleur.” 

“ I depart from Turin to-morrow,” said 
the earl;“ and have r.o intention to acknow¬ 
ledge a former acquaintance with you.” 
There was a^Sfern determination on the 
brow of Ianthe, that gaVe him a suspicion 
of some evildesign 'working in her mind.— 
M Tne past,” continued he, soothingly, “ can¬ 
not be recalled; I repent my youthful 
errors, and am sorry I cannot offer you re¬ 
paration, for I have a wife: religion teaches 
os to forgive injuries; pardon me, bid me 
be gone, and I will swear never to mention 
-” 

** Villain !” exclaimed Ianthe, “ you have 
sworn before, and brokep yoUr oaths. I 
loved you once,«witi* all weak woman’s de¬ 
voted tenderness, and how did you repay 
it ? by trampling on the warm affection of 
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my heart—by insult,.injury, and treachery. 
1 have suffered througlf you, the misery of 
scorn, poverty, and .disgrace—think you, 
that ar*y particle of love can be charished 
with these remembraHces ? know me truly— 
I hate you with a deep inveterate abhor¬ 
rence, and 1 havt^ decoyed jmu^ hither to 
glut my vengeance: *in a dungeon beneath 
this temple, you shall pass the remaining 
days of your life—in darkness and in soli¬ 
tude, you shall groan as I have groaned— 
you shall-” 

“ Not,” said l6rd Vandeleur, drawing a 
pistol from his bosom,* “ while I have power 
to liberate myselfj thou female deVHH on 
the instant, yourself conduct me safely to 
the gates of Turin—be silent and obey, or 
this,” pointing the pistol towards her, “ sends 
you to account for all your crimes.” 

In evident trepidation at this unexpected 
menace, Ianthe endeavoured to reach a sil¬ 
ver beli that lay on a marble slab near her. 
The earl sprung forward, and seized fier 
arm. In her struggle J.o release herself 
from his grasp, the pistol went off, and the 
ball entered her bosom, at the very moment 

VOL. v. II 
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that, *wi£h her left hand, she plunged a 
small stiletto up to'the hi^t in his side. 

Lord Vandeleur staggered and fell, while 
with U’frantic laugh, lanthe rang the bell, 
exclaiming—“ Perfidious villain ! I am re¬ 
venged, for never shall the poison with 
which my stiletto is imbued be extracted 
from thy blood; for myself, I may yet live 
to enjoy my triumph.” 

When her attendants entered, she com¬ 
manded them to bear the body of lord 
Vandeleur to the*gates of Turin, and there 
to leave it. 

One of the. men who insisted to raise the 
boefy» said, “ lie has still life in him.” 

“ It will soon be extinct,” replied lanthe; 
“ and I am robbed of half my revenge, for 
I hoped to have held him my prisoner—to 
have heard what would have been music to 
my ears—his heart-wrung groans; but he 

has escaped me, and I-” Her head 

sunk on the ottoman—her hand, which had 
with desperate effort held her white robe 
upon her bosom, relaxed its hold—the blood 
gushed in a stream from the wound—.and 
in the next moment the unfortunate guilty 
lanthe was silent for ever. 
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The remains of the once-lovelj woman 
being removed from fhe temple^to her 
sleeping-apartment, a messenger was sent 
off’ to the Alfrondi palace, to apprise the 
prince of the shocking occurrences of the 
night. In extreme affliction the dismayed 
old man summoned’his family physician and 
surgeon, and hastened with them to the 
casa.—The earl of Vandeleur still lived, but 
not the slightest hope was held out to him 
that it was possible he could recover, though 
he was informed he might linger a few days. 
Lord Vandeleur Recollected his dream, and 
felt that he had neglected a \yarning given 
him by Providence; being* sensible tllSTHie 
should shortly meet Percy, “ in the regions 
beyond the grave,” he earnestly requested to 
be removed to Turin. The surgeon knew 
that no mortal power could save his life; 
he was also certain,‘that his lordship’s re¬ 
maining at the casa was distressing^ to the 
prince, who considered*him the murderer 
of his beloved Zelida.’ With the concur¬ 
rence of the physician, he placed the earl in 
a litter, and had him removed to his man¬ 
sion at Turin. 
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Th£ earl of Vandeleur was anxious to 
appoint guardians for the long minority of 
his son, guardians on whose probity he 
couldk>rely; and with paternal solicitude his 
thoughts pointed" out and dwelt on sir 
Philip Egerton and lord Monheghan, both 
men of high character, and universally 
respected for their honourable principle. 
There was no time to lose, antf the earl sent 
off to the casa St. Albe, a statement of his 
perilous situation, and an earnest request to 
see sir Philip before he expired. 

Sir Philip Egerton, who pitied and la- 
mented, while he condemned the conduct 
of iOid Vandeleur, could not resist the af¬ 
fecting appeal to his humanity, made by a 
countryman, dying in a foreign laud, desti¬ 
tute of friends, and surrounded by unfeel¬ 
ing and unconcerned strangers, whose ser¬ 
vices, though purchased, were negligently 
performed. 

Lady Stella, full of compassion for the 
child, that a short time would render father¬ 
less, agreed at once to sir Philip accepting 
the trust lord Vandeleur’s wishes pointed 
out; and communicated his lordship’s letter 
to monsieur and madame St. Albe, who 
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concurred in her opinion, that Miss'Lam- 
bart’s nerves were not sufficiently strong to 
bear the account of. her cousin’s dreadful 
and daygerous state. Monsieur St*«Albe, 
the calm equanimity .of whose temper was 
the admiration of his acquaintance, with a 
warmth that crimsqned his fa^e, and spark¬ 
led in his fine melancholy-looking eyes, as¬ 
tonished sir Philip and lady Stella Egerton, 
by saying, that lord Vandeleur’s life had 
been a continued series of crimes, oppres¬ 
sion, and outrage ; that he had lived feared 
and detested, and would die unlamented. 
—“ I le is a disgrace tS the laqd of his birth, 
and I, one of his countrymen,” saflt-he, 
“ shall rejoice when death has deprived him 
of the power to commit evil.” 

“ St. Albe, my dear husband,” said his 
wife, affectionately pressing his hand, “ for¬ 
give his crimes; remember how severely he 
is punished : pray that contrition for past 
guilt may touch his sotfl, and that Heaven 
will have mercy on him.” 

“ I am wrong to suffcr.rnyself to be thus 
moved,” resumed St. Albe; “ but when I 
remembered all that angel Miss Latnbart 
has endured through him-^-how he has in- 
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sulted'her purity, and.driven her into perils 
—that he has exposed her to persecution, 
and even put her life to hazard, 1 have felt 
it difiiault to suppress the indignant feel¬ 
ings that urged me *to> # demand satisfaction 
for her wrongs ; but the command of Him, 
who says—‘ Thou shalt jdo no murder,’ has 
withheld me, and the* voice of offended ho¬ 
nour has been silenced by Christian for¬ 
bearance. My friends, my Adelaide, par¬ 
don my intemperate expressions, and be¬ 
lieve, I sincerely wish the wretched man 
may repent Isis sins, and be forgiven of 
Him, in whose siglff tin? most righteous 
marrfi. guilty.” 

Sir Philip Egerton departed for Turin, 
leaving it to his lady to account for his ab¬ 
sence, and promise his speedy return. Sir 
Philip found the earl of Vandeleur in a 
burning fever, but peVfectly sensible, and 
grateful, when assured by sir Philip that' 
he accepted the guaidianship of his son, and 
would ansvrer for the concurrence of his 
friend, lord Monheghan. Sir Philip was 
pleased to find the dying man attended by 
a priest, who prayed with him, and placed 
before him the necessity of repentance. 
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“ If I could live again the years of my 
past life,” said the earl, “ my^conduct 
should be different. # I reflect witlf shame 
and horror on the career of guilt that^have 
unceasingly pursued.. May Heaven pardon 
and have mercy on me ! My poor boy will 
have no parents to form his mind, or place 
good examples before him; *for*were the 
senses of his mother to be restored, she is 
totally unfit to have the direction of his 
youth. My amiable, virtuous cousin, Miss 
Lambart—but, alas ! of her I must not pre¬ 
sume to think—I* have injured her beyond 
the hope of pardop !” 

“ Be assured,” replied sjr Philip, ‘UVliss 
Lambart’s resentment will be buried in your 
grave, and her forgiveness will be seen in 
her attention to your son.” 

“ Blessed comforter !” sifid the earl, feebly 
pressing the offered hand of sir Philip, 

plead for me with that angel; tell her a 
dying penitent entreats, her to forgive him 
the sorrows and the bufferings he has oc¬ 
casioned.” 

Sir Philip promised all he desired. The 
lawyers were waiting to complete his lord¬ 
ship’s will; recommending/him to tranquil- 
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lize his mind, and depend on his good of¬ 
fices, sir*' Philip Egerton took his leave, 
promising to be witji him again in the 
morning. 

The wound madeby the poisoned stiletto 
had assumed a frightful appearance, and 
was attended with agonizing pain; but while 
thesubtle'poison, inflaming his blood, seem¬ 
ed to run like liquid fire through his veins, 
with fortitude, and a precision that asto¬ 
nished the priest and the surgeon, who were 
present, the earl of* Vandeleur dictated his 
will, which was signed and sealed ; he then 
gave orders respecting hi§ funeral, and hav¬ 
ing dismissed the lawyers, swallowed the 
medicine designed to lull his pains, and 
procure him necessary sleep; but the poison 
had seized upon his vitals, and in torments 
indescribable, the earl of Vandeleur expired. 

The next morning* sir Philip Egerton 
gazed with horror on his corpse; a frightful 
blackness covered his face, which was swol¬ 
len and distorted, and no trace remained of 
that beauty for which he had been remark¬ 
ed. It was impossible to send home his 
remains to be interred in the to^da of his 
ancestors; and the earl of Vandeleur, in his 
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twenty-third year’ was buried in the cathe¬ 
dral church at Turin. 

Some time elapsed before Miss Isambart 
was made acquainted’with the death of lord 
Vandeleur; and learned from a memoir of 
her life, written witlf her own hand, that 
the Italian who had nearly deprived her of 
existence, in the grbunds of Donwaile Cas¬ 
tle, was the person who had stabbed lord 
Vandeleur, at the same moment that she 
met her death from the accidental explod¬ 
ing of his pistol. Miss£.ambart had been 
greatly shocked al hearing of the demise of 
the dowager countess of Vandeleur, and 
though she never liked the t»arl, her son, 
she lamented the manner of his death, in a 
way that alarmed monsieur and madame 
St. Albe; but while they were proposing to 
take her to Genoa, with a hope to divert 
her mind from dwelling on the past horrible 
occurrences, letters arrived from Ireland, 
bringing the joyful intelligence of the baro¬ 
ness YVandesford’s health, whose youth 
seemed renewed, from the'moment she was 
certain that her beloved Ada was alive, and 
in safety. On the subject of the earl of 
H 3 
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Vandcleur’s conduct, the baroness wrote 
with het* usual forbearance and piety, pray¬ 
ing for* his reformation, and expressing a 
hopejdiat he would not speedily return to 
Ireland, where the general feeling was strong 
against him, and his llame held in absolute 
detestation. The baroness mentioned the 
insanity of the countess Vandeleur, which 
had been occasioned by two young men, 
who disapproved her, giving an entertain¬ 
ment, at a time when the family were visit¬ 
ed by such awful misfortunes, appearing at 
her masquerade as the. spectres of two 
gentlemen, on whom she had bestowed 
mor.&, regard than was thought consistent 
with the character of a married woman. 
The young officers who had indulged them¬ 
selves imthis fetal frolic had left the country 
with their regiment, but before they went, 
had sent their masks and dresses to the 
countess Vandeleur, with an admonitory 
tetter; but, unhappily for her, their con¬ 
fession and advice arrivecftoo late, for her 
senses had flown, it .was believed for ever. 

After informing Miss Lambart of the 
marriages df several of her young friends, 
the baroness mentioned her intention to ac- 
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company the new-married pairs, lord and 
lady Monheghan, and the honourable colo¬ 
nel and lady Indiana Lismore, who,to prove 
their perfect regard and true friendship, had 
resolved to come to Turin, to offer in per¬ 
son their congratulations on her wonderful 
preservation, and to express their sincere 
gratitude to the benevolent* and amiable 
monsieur and madame St. Albe, for the 
protection they ha<\ afforded her, and to 
bring her back to that home which had 
been cheerless and gloomy since deprived 
of the sunshine of her presence. This most 
affectionate letter was accompanied by an 
unlimited power to draw^upbn the princi- 
pal banking-house at Turin. 

When Miss Lambart communicated the 
contents of the baroness Wandesford’s letter 
to monsieur and madame St. Albe, it affect¬ 
ed them with sorrow, which pained, while 
it convinced Miss Lambart of the sincerity 
of their regard. St. AlJ>e, with much emo¬ 
tion, pressed her; hand*, and fearing to be¬ 
tray the weakness that was rushing to his 
eyes, silently left the room; while madame, 
folding her to her bosom, wept, and said— 
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“ Sweet Ada, dear qhild of my affection, 
how can we part from you ?” 

“ Why where is she going ?” asked Ro- 
nalda ,the young heir of St. Albe, leaving 
his playthings, and hxjking with an inquir¬ 
ing eye into the face of his mother. “ Why 
do you both weep ?—what is the matter ?— 
where is rhy sister Ada going, mamma ?” 

“ To her own country, my love ; our 
dear Ada is about to leave us.” 

“ Do not weep, mamma,” resumed Ro¬ 
naldo, “ for I will '‘go with her, and bring 
her back. Janet says that Ireland is a finer 
country than this, and I should very much 
like to see Ireland. Sister Ada, shall I go 
with you ?” 

Miss Lambart fondly kissed the snowy 
forehead of the lovely boy, and said—“ We 
will talk of that Another time, my love.” 

“ And why not now ?” 

“ Because I must wait the arrival of 
Mends: it will be some time before I depart.” 

“ Some time! a ctey or two, or a week— 
tell me how long?” 

“ Very long, I hope,” replied his mother. 
“ Go, Ronaldo, and ask Janet to take you 
with her to Frartcelia’s cottage; she is going 
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thither with wine and jelly for het sick 
daughter.” 

Ronaldo, though not willing to' depart 
without Miss Lamb'art’s promise to take 
him wit'll her to Ireland, obeyed the com¬ 
mand of his mothetf and repaired to the 
hall, where he found Janet and the major 
domo in earnest disaourse.—“ I* am just 
for all the world like a person that is bit by 
a mad dog,” said J;yiet, “ for I hate the 
sight of water: it is a great pity that one 
cannot go to Ireland byHand.” 

“ As you have; such a dread of going to 
sea,” replied the mayor domo, “ you had 
better make up your mind < to "remain here.” 

“ \V hat, among the French foreigners ? 
No, thank you ; I cannot, for the life of 
me, learn to talk the lingo that the moun- 
seers and marmasels chattel as fast as if their 
tongues were oiled ; .1 cannot think, moun- 
seer, how you, that was born in Ireland, 
managed to pick it up.” 

“ I have lived in this Country a long 
time,” replied the major domo. 

“ Yes, I remember you told me so be¬ 
fore, and that you had lived more than 
twenty years with mounsefer St. Albe.” 
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“ And I hope to remain with him till 
my death,” said tha major domo, “ for he is 
the noblest of men, and the best of masters.” 

“J3ut I wonder, for all that,” replied Ja¬ 
net, “ that you have no wish to go back to 
your own country.” 

“ This is my country,” replied the major 
domo ; ‘^wherever my master dwells is my 
home.” 

“ I am sure 1 love, my lady,” said Janet, 
“ and it would be wicked and ungrateful 
in me if I was to deny that she has always 
been kind and good to me; but home is 
home, after all, mounseer; and I long to 
go back to my own dear Ireland, where 
there is plenty of fine, tall, healthy-looking 
men—not like these thin yellow-faced fo¬ 
reigners. I have not seen a man among 
them that I should like for a husband.” 

“ Oh, then it is for the sake of a husband 
you are so anxious to return to Ireland ?” 

“ No, not exactly that neither; I wish 
to see my poor old* mother, who does not 
know what has become of me; and to see 
all my old friends and acquaintance, and 
make them stare at my being lost at sea, 
and being nearly, made a nun.” 
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“ A nun!” repeated the major <domo. 
“ Why you would have turned tfie heads 
of the sisterhood with the thoughts of fine 
tall men.” 

“ Thank goodness ^I ‘escaped being sent 
to a convent,” resumed Janet, “ though I 
fell into great peril «nd danger.” 

“ Why what happened to ^ofl, Janet?” 
asked Ronaldo, who was attentively listen¬ 
ing to her “ hafr-brcgulth 'scapes." 

“ What happened ! terrible things, I as¬ 
sure yon, sir; I was half devoured by a ra¬ 
venous wolf, and.after that I was dragged 
by the brigands to an underground prison.” 

“ But if you was lost a.t sea,” asked the 
child, “ how did you find your way hither? 
and if you was half devoured by a wolf, 
how did you grow into a whole woman 
again ?” 

“ Oh, sir, 1 only speak in a meterphorical 
manner,” replied Janet. 

“ Meterphorical! I (jo not understand 
that word,” said Ronaldo. “ Papa is com¬ 
ing this way—I will go and ask him to tell 
me what meterphorical means.” 

“ How very inquisitive that child is!—it 
is really very troublesomqf; but being the 
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only one, he is ruined with indulgence. I 
shall teach my children not to ask questions.” 

“ Then you will do wrong,” replied the 
major ,domo ; “ if children are not allowed 
to ask questions, how, are they to gain in¬ 
formation. But your children !” repeated 
he, looking rather sternly at her ; “ why 
sure you ftave not children in Ireland ?” 

Janet coloured, and bridling with a proud 
air, said—“ No, rnounseer, I only spoke 
about how I would manage my children 
when I had them f* I never gave any body 
reason to say a word against my character, 
and I think it very -impertinent of you to 
be so ill-behaved as to ask a young woman 
such a rude, undelicate question.” 

“ Nonsense, child, nonsense!” returned 
the major domo; “ I did not mean to offend 
you ; besides, being many years older than 
you, and your countryman, I have a right 
to inquire.” 

“ Inquire me no inquiries,” said Janet, 
angrily ; “ I was beginning to take a liking 
to you, but now-— Right, indeed ! and 
pray what right have you to trouble your¬ 
self about my concerns ? I have lived with 
Miss Lambart since we were both littl e 
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children, and as long as* she is satisfied *with 
niv conduct, that, I shotild think, is quite 
sufficient; and I do pot see why you, a 
stranger,,though you may be from Ireland, 
should take the liberty; tb-” 

“ Very true,” interrupted the major do¬ 
me, who saw she wo$ getting in a passion ; 
“ I beg your pardon ; *but you are"too has¬ 
ty, Janet, and take affront where none is 
intended; come, give*me your hand, and 
let us he friends.” 

“ Well,” replied Janet, “ as you have 
begged my pardon* I forgive you : there is 
my hand; you shall nof have it to say I am 
sulky as well as hasty. Now I must go 
and see after the things 1 am to take to 
Francelia’s cottage; I wonder if I shall 
meet mounseer Ulois on the way? Dear 
me, what an ugly bonnet this is! and I 
thought Miss Lambert looked quite beau¬ 
tiful in it; but it does not become me a 
bit; the poke is so large ikhides all my face.” 

“ Never mind that,” said the major domo, 
“ it will keep the sun freyn burning you; 
and it is as well not to shew your face to 
Hlois.” 

“ Why he is a very civil young man,” 
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returned Janet, “ and good-looking too, for 
one of your French foreigners; and nobody 
can be* more polite, for when he meets me 
at bottom of the grove, he always holds 
the gate open for !ne to pass through, and 
bows, and lays his hand upon his heart, and 
fetches a long deep sigh; I am very sorry 
I cannot* tell what be says, for he talks a 
great deal, and I dare say it is all about love.” 

“ It is all the better you do not know 
what he says,” replied the major domo: 
“ Blois bears a very bad character, Janet, 
and l warn you to beware of him.” 

"Beware of him !’ v repeated J&net; “ Blois 
will never be any thing to me, I promise 
you; why I would just as soon marry a 
dumb man, as a husband that speaks what 
I can never understand.” 

“ Blois has no'intention of marrying you, 
take my word for it,* said the major domo. 
“ but you are young, and not bad looking, 
and he may have worse designs; but I shall 
speak to Blois, and tell him you can open 
the gate for yoqrself, and do not want his 
assistance, and that he may take his smiles 
and his bows elsewhere, and that if I catch 
him near the gnove, I will break his bones.” 
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The major domo was sent for by his 
master. Janet tied on*her bonnet, and 
laughing to herself, §aid—“ I believe, in 
my conscience, the major domo is jealpu»of 
mounseer Blois, who .is* certainly in love 
with me; what a pity I cannot make out 
what he says I it is i£ot every jjirl though, 
that can boast she haS two strings to her 
bow.” 

Janet, elated at the thought of having 
two admirers, pursued her way to France- 
lia’s cottage, to whom she delivered the 
good things sent by the charitable madame 
St. Albe, and returned immediately, for 
Janet loved to talk, and tl>ere was no per¬ 
son at the cottage with whom she could 
make out a conversation. As usual, she 
found Blois politely waiting to open the 
gate; Janet thanked him, and smiled, which 
encouraged him to sqifeeze her hand. Sup¬ 
posing what he said was a declaration of 
love, she suffered him to walk beside her, 
till they entered the grove that led to the 
back of the casa ; here he attempted to kiss 
her, a freedom that Janet repulsed. 

Blois laughed at her denial, and pointing 
to an alcove, attempted to draw her to- 
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wards it. Janet remembered the warning 
given her by the tfiajor domo, and began to 
suspect that Blois Ijad evil designs; she 
struggled to release her hand, but sjie might 
have struggled in Vain, had not the major 
domo and monsieur St. Albe appeared at a 
distance. At the sigh£of them, Blois made 
a precipitate retreat ;*and Janet, ashamed of 
having given encouragement to a man who 
bore a bad character hastened to the casa, 
determined she would never again go out 
alone: but in a few days her fears respect¬ 
ing Blois were at an end; for the major do¬ 
mo informed her that Jie was married to 
Francelia’s daughter, whom he had seduced, 
and whose illness had been occasioned by 
his desertion ; that monsieur St. Albe had 
stocked a farm for the unfortunate girl, as a 
marriage portion, and had promised Blois 
to be a friend to him, provided he treated 
his wife with kindness, to secure whose do¬ 
mestic comfort, he had made it a condition 
of his future favour, that her mother should 
reside with them. 

“ And is the farm on the St. Albe do¬ 
main ?” asked Janet. 

“ No,” replied the major domo, “ it is 
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five leagues off; so now, child, you* will 
have to open the gate yofarself.” 

“ So much the better,” thought ’Janet, 
but she had wit enough to keep hei; own 
imprudence, and the. rtide behaviour of 
Blois, to herself; for the major doino, though 
many years older tjjan herself, was a fine- 
looking man. He was rich, sheVas cer¬ 
tain ; and she believed he was in love with 
her, or why did He trouble himself so much 
about her, and make so many inquiries 
about her mother and h£’r relations?—“ jfjf 
is better to be cm M man's darling than a 
young man's sluvQ and if,” said Janet, 
the major domo should offer to marry me, 
I do not think I shall refuse, much as I wish 
to go back to Ireland.” 

Miss Lambart had always been distin¬ 
guished for simplicity of tlress, and since 
her abode at the casa St. Albe, she had 
adopted the becoming costume of the young 
Piedmontese peasants, a pale green petti¬ 
coat, and white muslin ‘jacket, with a gold 
cross hanging from her bosom, her luxuri¬ 
ant tresses confined under a silk net, orna¬ 
mented on one side with a spray of passion¬ 
flowers, or a bunch of fragrant jessamine. 
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In this dress she looked so beautiful, that 
madame St. Albe* who excelled in portrait¬ 
painting, took a full-length likeness of her, 
a*ad presented it to lady Stella Egerton, to 
adorn her boudoir'at, Turin. 

With the young Ronaldo in her hand, 
and attended by Janet, Miss Lambart fre¬ 
quently'visited the cottages in the vicinity 
of the easa, where the peasants, comforted 
in sickness by her piety' and assisted in 
their misfortunes by her bounty, beheld her 
as the angel of mcYcy and charity, and were 
almost ready to kneel* and worship her. 
But there was one eottqge, pleasantly situ¬ 
ated between the roads leading to Turin 
and the village of Doria, at the bottom of 
the valley of Cemenus, that more attracted 
and interested the feelings of Miss Lambart 
than all the rest; it was the humble quiet 
residence of a blind aged man, who had been 
a soldier, and had outlived all his relatives, 
except one, a granddaughter, scarcely ten 
years old. This child, of a grave and 
thoughtful turn, lived with and took care 
ofArnaud, now getting infirm in his limbs, 
though in full possession of hi# mental fa¬ 
culties: the oljj man’s uncomplaining en- 
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durance of his great calamity, his jjlacid 
temper, and the unremitting attention of 
his little attendant, who kept his person 
and his cottage in a state of cleanliness sfid 
order, surprising at h<y years, won the re¬ 
gard of Miss Lambart, who seldom let a 
day pass, without taking something neces¬ 
sary for the support ami comfort oY the old 
man and his granddaughter, whom Janet 
instructed to use’her needle, while her mis¬ 
tress read portions of scripture to the blind 
soldier, that strengthened* his faith and his 
patience, and inspired him with hope, that 
after death 'he should*see and enjoy the 
glories of a better w orld. 

One day, being seated with the old man 
under the shade of a cork-tree, that grew 
beside the cottage, listening to Ronaldo 
translating to Janet a Piedmontese legend 
he had been reading, »Miss Lambart heard 
the sound of approaching wheels, and pre¬ 
sently saw' an English travelling carriage, 
attended by several outriders, pass by. 

Ronaldo was attracted by the magnifi¬ 
cent equipage, and leaving his tale half un¬ 
told, came and leaned on Miss Lambart’s 
knee; and was expressing hjs wish, that his 
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papa would give him a fine English horse, 
like one of those <hat had just passed by, 
when' a gentleman rode up to them, and 
inquired whether the carriage had taken 
the way to Turin, ,as he perceived there 
was another road, in' nearly the same direc¬ 
tion. 

Miss ‘Lambart blushed, and became so 
confused at the earnest gaze the stranger 
fixed upon her, that her words were inarti¬ 
culate ; while ltonaldo, feeling no embar¬ 
rassment, and heaving no reply given to the 
desired information, said—“ Yes*tgttr, the 
carriage has taken the road to Turing 

“ I thank ypu, my sweet boy,” said the 
stranger, turning again into the road, where 
he paused, to cast a long lingering look on 
the fair creature seated under the cork-tree. 

“ What is the matter with you, sister 
Ada,” asked Ronaldo, “ that you did not 
answer the gentleman’s question ? are you 
ill ?” 

“ Now mercy forbid,” said the old man, 
** I hope you htrve not received a stroke of 
the sun! Sinner that I am, I ought not to 
have sal here, exposing you to such danger.” 

“ Be not alarmed,” replied Miss Lainbart 
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“ I did feel rather unwell; but I am now 
much better, and will return to the casa. 
To-morrow, my good friend, I hope to see 
you agajn.” 

“ Heaven grant it»!” ejaculated the old 
man. 

“ Come hither, Theana,” rgsugied Miss 
Lambart; “ come and take my seat beside 
your grandfather, and do not suffer him to 
believe I am ill; I wafts seized a little oddly, 
but-” 

“ And the strange gentleman,” interrupt¬ 
ed Ronaldo, “ I tliink he was seized a little 
oddly too, for he blushed as deeply as you 
did, and trembled so, that he could not 
draw on his glove; and he looked so at you, 
sister Ada.” 

“ That was because he thought me very 
silly, or very uncourtcous, that 1 did not 
answer his question,” replied Miss Lambart 
“ Good evening,” laying her white hand on 
the brown shrivelled on/ of the old soldier; 
“ good night, A maud; sleep tranquilly, and 
have no fears for my health.” 

On her return to the casa. Miss Lambart 
replied, with her usual sweetness, to Mk 

xot. v. i 
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questions and observations df Ronaldo; but 
Janet ,could perceive she was agitated, 
though she did not appear to be ill; and 
sb?*w£fs curious to find out what there was 
in the strange gentleman to occasion such 
emotion. 

The se}f-cpntrol to which Miss Lambart 
had apcustomed herself, was this evening 
painfully exerted; a thousand times she 
wished for the presente of lady Stella Eger- 
ton, that she might confess to her the weak¬ 
ness that still remained un vanquished in 
her heart. In the presence of monsieur 
and madame St. Aloe, she concealed her tu¬ 
multuous feelings, but when alone, she 
blushed, and wept, and smiled, and hoped, 
and feared, for in the stranger she had be¬ 
held him on whom her young affections 
had been so long and hopelessly fixed, Lio¬ 
nel Dorrington, whom she had so fervent¬ 
ly prayed to see. Of her person she knew 
he could have no ^recollection; but on her 
heart his features, in a dying state, as she 
then thought, had made an impression ne¬ 
ver to be effaced. 

The colonel and lady Mary Wingfield 
had accompanied Mr. Dorrington on his 
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promised visif to Ireland, vvhgre they ex¬ 
perienced disappointment, and mgch con¬ 
cern, at finding sir PJiilip Egerton had been 
compelled to remove his lady to a*wafTher 
climate, where, aftej making the tour of 
Ireland, they proposed to join them. 
Through the honourable Mr, Qirleton, to 
whom colonel Wingfield was known, the 
English party jvere introduced to the ba¬ 
roness Wandesford, <v r ho was then in severe 
affliction, respecting tlje mysterious fate of 
Miss Lambart. From the disconsolate ba¬ 
roness, and her numerous friends, Mr. Dor- 
rington learned the amiable* character of 
Miss Lambart, and waS informed how 

r 

greatly she excelled in every graceful and 
elegant accomplishment. Colonel Wing¬ 
field had told him of her .uncommon love¬ 
liness, and had so often pointed her out as a 
bride exactly suited to his taste, that he had 
come to Ireland almost on purpose to see 
her, of whom his friend spoke in such high 
praise; but unfortunately arrived only to 
hear her universally lameAted. By the ba¬ 
roness Wandesford he was shewn a portrait 
of Miss Lambart; and it Was the perfect 
i*i 
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recollectioivof this picture, so beautiful and 
interesting, that had occasioned Mr. Dor- 
rtngton’s emotion, when be stopped at the 
soldier's cottage to inquire respecting the 
road to Turin, and beheld the original of 
the resemblance that constantly remained 
in his menpory, whose existence her friends 
in Ireland considered doubtful, and whom 
he had no expectation of meeting in Pied¬ 
mont; to which country himself and party 
had followed sir Philip and lady Egerton 
from Montpellier, whither having learned 
they had been some time stationary there, 
they had proceeded from Ireland to join 
them. 

On entering the boudoir of lady Stella 
Egerton, Mr. Dorrington was instantly 
struck with the. portrait of the beautiful 
young peasant, whose image had, in spite 
of pride and reason, clung to his memory 
and his heart.—“ This is wonderful!” ex¬ 
claimed he; “ did you ever meet with—do 
you know—the original of this picture ?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied lady Stella; “ she 
is my most intimate friend.” 

“ Your friend! can it be possible? is she 
not a peasant?” 
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“ She is a lady - of high ranjf,” returned 
lady Stella; “ the fieiress of immense 
wealth; and, better Allan this, she is rich in 
every virtue that should adorn a female— 
lovely, sensible, and accomplished.” 

Mr. Dorrington’s emotion did not escape 
lady Stella, but she suffered binj to recover 
himself. He gazed on the picture for some 
moments,.and.then said—“I met the ori¬ 
ginal of this pieturej in the exact dress, sit¬ 
ting with an old man,.at a cottage door in 
the valley of Cemenus, where the road 
verges off to Turin.” 

“ At the door bf old blind* Arnaud; she 
at present resides in the valley, at the easa 
St. Albe.” 

“ At present!” repeated Mr. Dorrington; 
■“ is she not a native of the valley ?” 

“ No; the lady who sat for this picture 
is my countrywoman.” 

“ A native of Ireland!” said Mr. Dor¬ 
rington; “ and unmarried?” 

Lady Stella smiled, and replied in the 
affirmative. 

“ And her name ?” 

“ Amanda Lambart.” 

Mr. Dorrington started—“ Can it be pos- 
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sible?*>»ex^laimed he; “the beloved, ad¬ 
mired, lamented, lost Miss Lambart! but 
where so long concealed ? ,how found?” 

^Sit' down, compose your spirits, and 
you shall hear the bfle of sufferings and 
persecutions this angelic creature has en¬ 
dured.” Lady Stella t then related all that 
had befallen Miss Lambart, from the time 
she was forced from the side.of the dowager 
countess Vandeleur, to her arrival at the 
casa St. Albe.” 

Mr. Dorrington listened with wonder, 
horror, and admiration. When the event¬ 
ful narrative was concluded, he said—“ Cab 
she, so worthy to be loved, have a disen¬ 
gaged heart?”' 

“ I have frequently heard her say she will 
never marry,” replied lady Stella. 

“ If I cannot win her to revoke that re¬ 
solve—if I cannot prevail on her to bless 
me with her hand—if this angel refuses to 
be mine, I swear—r-” 

“ Do not swear, cousin Lionel,” said lady 
Mary Wingfield, 'whose ear caught his last 
words as she entered the boudoir; “ it is an 
ungentlemanly knd naughty practice. I 
have made the colonel promise to leave it 
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off entirely. Upon) my word, I admire 
this city of Turin exceedingly. To-mor¬ 
row, I understand, .is a national festival, 
and all the churches will be gorgeously "de¬ 
corated. I am impatient to visit that fine 
ancient building, the cathedral.” 

“ I am more impatient to visff the casa 
St. Albe,” replied Mr. Dorrington. 

“ Take patience—the family from the 
casa dine here to-mofrow.” 

“ It is an age till to-morrow, lady Stella; 
for time,” said Mr. Dorrington, “ will seem 
to creep with a snail’s pace till she arrives.” 

* “ Why I did nbt believe there was a she 
in the world that you csfred a straw for,” 
rejoined lady Mary; “ and much as I sup¬ 
posed myself in your confidence, I find 
there is a she about whom you are solici¬ 
tous, and for whose arrival you are impa¬ 
tient. I have a goocl mind to be offended; 
but I will forgive you, if you will tell me 
what she is like.” 

“ A beautiful woman,’’replied Dorrington. 

“ Then it is plain you tlid not think very 
highly of my beauty,” returned lady Mary; 
“ for so far from expressing impatience on 
my account, you refused die.” 
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“ 11&priV the charge! Mary—it was you 
that refuseaVne.” 

“ For which I am .infinitely obliged to 
mSTf said colonel Wingfield, who was 
ushered into the apartment by sir Philip 
Egerton, and was advancing to the sofa on 
which the ladies were sitting, when his eye 
was caught by the ‘full-length picture— 
“ What an exact resemblance of that lost 
angel, Miss Lambart!* said he, stopping to 
admire it. 

“ She is found—she lives!” replied Bar¬ 
rington. 

“ And will dine with its to-morrow,” said 
sir Philip Egertdn. 

“ No thanks to you, Lionel,” rejoined 
lady Mary, “ I have found out your secret 
—Miss Lambart is the she for whose arrival 
you are so impatient.” 

“ And who will be his wife,” said colo¬ 
nel Wingfield, “ or I am no seer; he has 
long been in search,of a phoenix, and, lo! 
after much toil, and long travel, he unex¬ 
pectedly finds the'rare bird in a fertile valley 
in Piedmont.” 
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CHAP. III. 


And oh! the first unbosoming of )oung souls, 

The first gush of that ever-springing tide, yhich rolls, 

When it bath found a channel where to glide. 

On to the sea of heaven, that stretches before it wide :— 
That is an hour*, a life, an intense life ; 

The essence of eternity*a minute rife 

With bliss, which could man hoard it, would suffice 

To satiate his utmost avario#,* 

And sweeten this world’s bitter cup of tears, 

Through the old patriarch’s centuries of years. D’Olignk, 


Hope treads but shadowy ground at bfst. 

Mercian Colonna. 


I must speak that, which in its darkest hour, 

Push’d to extremity, midst ringing dizzineas, 

The ear of desperation doth receive, 

And thou must listen to it. Joaniia Bah,m&. 


--Around me, 

All seems like the dark mingled raimiery 
Of feverish sleep, in which the half doubting mind, 
Wildcred and weary, wi^h a deep-drawn breath, 

Says to itself, shall I not awake ? Joanha Baillii. 

There is no period in the whole lengthen¬ 
ed existence of man, so cxgmsitely delight¬ 
ful as that most blissful one, when loving, 
1 3 
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and certain qf being beloved, no obstacles 
appear to impede or disappoint his high- 
cised fishes—when the present is all joy¬ 
ous expectation, and npt a cloud seems to 
bang a dark shadow on the future—when 
he hopes to attach to birqjself, by the holiest 
and dearest' of ties, a being, in whose pu¬ 
rity, truth, and affection, he can rely with 
perfect and entire confidence, and whose 
virtue is the bond and seal of his future 
happiness. Such was the undoubting con¬ 
fidence, such were the ecstatic feelings and 
hopes of Lionel Dorfingfeon and Amanda 
Lambart; they met, were introduced, ancf 
every interview confirmed their approval of 
each other; for their young hearts found in 
each other its counterpart; their tastes were 
similar, and their dispositions alike humane 
and liberal; their rank and fortune were 
equal; and no impediment seemed likely to 
arise to prevent an union, which appeared 
certain to constitute the happiness of both. 

Mr. Dorrington acknowledged to colonel 
Wingfield, thayiliss Lambart was the phoe¬ 
nix he had sought, and that he hoped to 
bear her home, tb be the pride and orna- 
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ment of Woodville Priory, cherish and 
be cherished by his beloved mother. 

After a short Acquaintance, Mr. Porriug* 
ton declared the respectful and tender sen¬ 
timents she had inspired, and made propo¬ 
sals of marriage to Miss Lambert, which, 
with modest frankness, she consented to ac¬ 
cept, provided the baroness Wandesford 
approved and gave.her sanction to their 
union, of which not the smallest doubt was 
entertained; for the venerable lady, when 
he was in Ireland, had often expressed her 
admiration" of the#finff person^ superior un¬ 
derstanding, and gentlemanly manners, of 
Mr. Dorrington, to his cousin, lady Mary 
Wingfield, and lamented that her beloved 
Ada, her lost child, had not known him, 
believing that he would have been likely 
to remove her often-expressed resolve, never 
to marry. 

Letters were dispatched to the baroness 
Wandesford, and to the mother of Mr. 
Dorrington. And now Miss Jaambart might 
have said with Othello— 

- -- ■ — ■■■ — •• / fecfr 

My toul hath her content to (&#tlute. 

That not another transport like t j this. 

Succeeds in unknown 
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Certain of affection of him she had so 
long and hopeiessly loved, she would have 
Raided .up her mind entirely to happiness, 
but for an alteration «iiV the manner of mon¬ 
sieur St. Albe, that gave her secret uneasi¬ 
ness. Always of a serious and contempla¬ 
tive turn, froin the howr of his introduction 
to Mr. Dorrington, he had become abso¬ 
lutely melancholy; and it was a rare occur¬ 
rence indeed to see a smile irradiate his 
countenance. The tuingled feelings of con¬ 
fusion and delight which had attended her 
own introduction to the English party, had 
prevented M'iss I^ambart from taking no¬ 
tice of what was observed by every other 
person present—that monsieur St. Albe had 
.turned ashy pale at the name of Dorring¬ 
ton ; that his lips quivered, and his whole 
frame shuddered, as if* he had come in con¬ 
tact with some venomous reptile; but pre¬ 
sently recovering composure, and his natu¬ 
ral urbanity, lie sedmed pleased with the 
deportment, and jn teres ted by the conver¬ 
sation of the noble-looking and intelligent 
young man. 

St. Albe and madame remained at Turin 
only a few days; but Miss Lambart, yield- 
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ing to the solicitation Of sir lytihp and lady 
Stella Egerton, and the wishes of her own 
heart, prolonged her visit, and so ehamied 
and won by her lc^vdiness of person, her 
sweetness of temper, and various accom¬ 
plishments, the admiration and esteem of 
colonel and lady Mary Wingfield, that 
they allowed, and declared she alone was 
worthy to be the bride of their highly-va¬ 
lued Lionel Dorrington. 

When the party m?l again at the casa, 
the same change* of countenance and emo¬ 
tion was Visible it/^StfAlbe, v^hen he shook 
the offered hand of Dorrington, as he had 
before betrayed; but it was satisfactorily 
accounted for, by madame observing, that 
her husband had long been suffering with 
nervous attacks; that for the last week he 
had been extremely tinwell, and was still so 
weak, that she wished him to call in his 
physician. 

St. Albe smiled faintly, and said—“ There 
is thunder in the air, and it always affects 
my head.” 

Mr. Dorrington was at* first astonished 
and offended at the manner of St. Albe to¬ 
wards him ; but having learned from his 
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friends that He was a*man of most estimable 
character, though of unequal moods, and ra- 
■rtw eccentric, he reconciled himself to meet 
sometimes with repulsive coldness, but 
oftener with cordiality from St. Albe, and 
became, at the request pf madame, a fre¬ 
quent visitor at the caSa. But while happi¬ 
ness glowed in the hearts, and beamed in 
the eyes of Miss Lam-bart and her lover, 
St. Albe became more depressed; he would 
sometimes gaze on th’e youthful pair, till his 
eyes overflowed with tears", and often when 
they sang together tludfcs, expl-essive of 
faithful attachment, he would suddenly quit 
the apartment, as if seized with mortal 
agony. 

His gentle, amiable wife always apolo¬ 
gized for his strange behaviour, by saying, 
in the early part of his life he had been 
thrown from his horse, and received a hurt, 
which had ever since, at times, affected his 
head with intolerable' pain; but as she had 
no reason to believe his affliction was at¬ 
tended with danger, she entreated her 
friends w ould kindly suffer his conduct, and 
frequent retirement from their society, to 
pass unnoticed. 
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The majestic form, 'the noble* and bene¬ 
volent countenance of St. AHSe, the high 
estimation in which he was held by all,ranlrs 
in Piedmont, from thp prince to the pea¬ 
sant, together with his extensively-inform¬ 
ed mind, and refined*conversation, had won 
the regard and respect »of Lionel TDorring- 
ton, who, with Miss Lambart, felt with 
deep concern the indisposition that de¬ 
prived them so frequently of his company, 
and rnadaine St. Albe's'/who, with the affec¬ 
tionate solicitude and ddty of a wife, never 
left him when his udlmppy infirmity obliged 
him to retire from his guests. 

Accompanied by the prattliBg Ronaldo, 
who had become a great favourite with Mr 
Dorrington, the lovers walked and rode 
over every part of the St. Albe domain, 
where classic taste had improved its natu¬ 
ral beauties, by placing groups of statues on 
the brink of fountains, and near grottoes, by 
erecting arches and obelisk* at the termina¬ 
tion of vistas, to commemorate some virtu¬ 
ous or glorious action, and by raising tem¬ 
ples in the midst of groves of aromatic trees, 
where the rich scarlet pomegranate, the yel¬ 
low-flowered bergamot, and the pink and 
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white almqnd, with roses, jessamine, and 
myrtles, mingling their many-tinted blos¬ 
soms <md fruits, made fr&grant offerings of 
their glowing and luxuriant garlands. 

A storm coming on in the evening of a 
day Mr. Dorrington had passed at the casa, 
he was pressed by Madame to remain, in 
w hich invitation, St. Albe being more com¬ 
posed and cheerful «than usual, cordially 
joined. St. Albe was particularly fond of 
music, and in the hope of amusing him, 
Miss Lambart requested Mr. Dorrington 
to sing. Turning bveb a music-book, she 
selected for hire a song he had that morn¬ 
ing admired, and sat down to the piano¬ 
forte, at his desire, to accompany him— 


** Farewell, my native land, a long farewell j 
The anchor's up, why do I lingering stay ? 

Wide in the favouring breeze the white bails swell, 
Farewell, farewell, I must at once away ! 

“ How swift from load the gallant vessel steers! 

Woods, meada, and hills, are fading from ray sight; 
But while I atriys to laugh away my tears, 

My heart feels dark, as is the starless night. 

“ Away, rcgrwt! and now to brave the world 
With stern reactive, and feelings buried deep. 

That ne’er again, wherever I am hurl’d, 

Shall wake from apathy’s benumbing sleep. 
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“ Deep let me drink of Vull oblivion's wave; 

Again, and deeper, IT! tl* draught renew : 

The pang is past, and now my heart brave— 

Farewell, iuy native lyul, farewell to you I" 

As the last strain was breathed by the 
rich manly voice of Dorrington, a groan, 
deep and hollow, burst from the lips of St. 
Albe, and pale as monumental marble, his 
cheek sunk on the shoulder of his wife, who, 
too much affected to attempt an apology, 
silently led him from*the apartment, leav¬ 
ing Dorrington \lj £ « Lambart to re¬ 
gret his frequent attacks, and to express 
their fears that he wjSuld not live long to 
bless his wife and son, or to be the friend 
and benefactor of the poor and unfortunate. 
In laying plans for future happiness, the 
hours of evening flew away, and the lovers 
separated, to renew in dreams their vows 
of love and fidelity. 

The next morning St. Albe was better, 
and appeared at the breakfast-table. After 
partaking of the morning repast, Dorring¬ 
ton, with the promise of a speedy return, 
departed for Turin. The‘conversation na¬ 
turally turned on him; and madame St. 
Albe joined Miss Lambart in commending 
his person, his understanding, and, above 
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all, the excellence ofjf his heart, which was 
evinced by the affectionate and respectful 
way in which he always spoke of his mo¬ 
ther, whom he seemed to consider as a be¬ 
ing of superior orders 
“ Lady Mary Wingfield,” said Miss Lam- 
bart, “ describes Mrs. iDorrington as a very 
beautiful womans of'strong mind, and pen¬ 
sive character, who being left a widow when 
in the bloom of youth, has rejected several 
advantageous offers, for the sake of devo¬ 
ting herself entirely to forming the mind, 
and attending to thV^hieution of her only 
and almost-idolized son, who has rewarded 
her care with a filial devotion, seldom equal¬ 
led, never surpassed—always paying obe¬ 
dience to her will, and sacrificing his own 
wishes to hers. , 


In reply to this eulogium, monsieur St. 
Albe observed—“ Hitherto Mr. Dorrington 
has been the favourite of fortune; he has 
never known what'(disappointment means— 
what sacrifices can have been demanded 
from him by a doting mother, who as yet 
has had no reason to place her will in oppo¬ 
sition to his wishes; but should a time ar¬ 
rive, when she shall disapprove the earnest 
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desire of his heart, ho\v will he then/con¬ 
duct himself?” 

“ Always, I am certain,” replied Miss 
Lambart, “ with a dutiful submission to 
her wishes. Yes, I apt'certain Mr. Dor- 
rington will acquiesce in all things with the 

will of his mother, aven to the sacrifice of 

• • 

his most dear and cherished hopes.” 

“ And you, njy sweet Ada,” asked St. 
Albe, his face crimsoned with emotion, and 
with an energy she i^d_ never before wit¬ 
nessed in his manner, “ and how would 
you believe, should .wiftu instances arise to 
prevent your marriage with this deserving 
young man, if his motlief should disap¬ 
prove, and Mr. Dorrington himself with¬ 
draw from his engagement?” 

These unexpected questions alarmed Miss 
Lambart; she changed colour, and tears 
filled her eyes; but recovering self-posses¬ 
sion, she calmly and firmly replied—“ Mr. 
Dorrington is the chosen and approved of 
my heart and reason—the only man I ever 
loved, or ever can love; but if it is the will 
of Heaven to separate us, I trust I shall 
bear my agonizing disappointment as a 
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Christian ought, w|th unmurmuring pa¬ 
tience and submission.” 

St. Albe pressed iiis^lips on her white 
‘forehead, and exclaiming—“ Angelic child ! 
excellent creature f I am not deceived in 
thee,” abruptly left the room. 

The ^ears Miss Larnbart had restrained 
gushed from her eyes, and eased the appre¬ 
hensive pang that had oppressed her heart; 
then smiling at her own weakness, she said 
—“ Monsieur St* has probed me se¬ 

verely ; I began to fear lie had received 
some unpleasant intHhg'ence.” 

“ No letters have arrived to-day,” replied 
madame St. Albe. 

“ Mr. Dorrington’s statement, that his 
mother w’dl never interfere in his choice of 
a wife," resumed Miss Larnbart, “ has been 
confirmed by colonel and lady Mary Wing¬ 
field; I know not why, but" the observa¬ 
tions and questions of monsieur St. Albe 
have awakened ft^irs, that make me sick 
at heart; though I know not what I have 
to apprehend; to my rank and fortune there 
can be no objection.” 

“ And for ‘youraelf,” said madame St. 
Albe, “ you, Ada, are a jewel, with which 
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a monarch might He proud to decorate his 
crown.” 

“ Yours, dear madam,” implied Miss 
Lambart, “ is a flaftering opinion; you be¬ 
hold my humble merijs ‘with a partial eye. 
Few women,” continued she, with a gentle 
sigh, “ are worthy 4f be the wife of Lionel 
Dorrington; yet to be Considered unworthy 
would be the wofst and greatest misfortune 
that could possibly befal me: but I will not 
anticipate disappointment.; in a few days 
we may expect letters, that will decide my 
fete; they will confftmytfiy happiness, or-” 

“ Do not say miser?," intercup ted ma- 
dame St. Albe; “ long years of felicity are, 
I trust, in store for you ; and with this hope, 
let all uneasy doubts and fears subside. St. 
Albe and his son, I see, ar^ preparing for a 
ride; come with me, Ada, to my dressing- 
room—while*they are* absent, I will keep 
my promise, and relate to you the history 
of the unfortunate Giuesfipe.” 

When seated in her dressing-room, ma- 
datne St. Albe threw open the doors of a 
richly-inlaid cabinet.—“ Look at this, Ada,” 
said she; “ do you recognise this portrait?” 

It was that of a young handsome man. 
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witlndark eyes, full of Intelligence and spi¬ 
rit, and a mouth of' peculiar graciousness. 
—“ It is himself,” sajd Miss Lambart, “ the 
noble minded, generous", and alas for him! 
the erring Giuesppet” 

“ And this,” resumed madame St. Albe, 
with a sigh, and look, of sorrow, shewing 
her the portrait of a beautiful young female, 
in the costume of a nun,—“ this was the 
beloved of his heart—my ill-fated sister. 
Constantia.” 

“ Whom he stilFloves and laments,” said 
Miss Lambart. “ why were hearts so 
attached condemned to wretchedness?— 
why were they separated ?” 

“ You shall hear,” replied madame St. 
Albe. “ My mother, Ermina Valentia, 
was the youngest daughter of a Genoese 
comte, and was, from her infancy, designed 
to be a nun, with which destination she had 
in her childhood been made acquainted, and 
had grown up contented and satisfied with 
the knowledge that her future days were 
to be passed in a convent. 

“ The comte Valentia’s sister, a proud 
and bigotted woman, was the abbess of the 
convent of White Nuns, and bad the power 
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to name her successor. Ermina \va» like 
her aunt in person, arid,*alas! too much so 
indisposition; this similarity* made her a 
favourite, and prbcured her indulgences 
that rendered the conwift a pleasanter home 
to Ermina than the palace of her father. 

“ Ermina had iusf'entered on her novi- 

» • 

tiate, when she was permitted to be present 
at an entertainment given in honour of the 
marriage of her elder sister. In this gay 
and splendid scene^ the, plain unadorned 
robe and white veil of the young novice at¬ 
tracted much notice ;.Uie comte St. Albe, a 
young, rich, and powerful nobleman,beheld 
her with admiration; he Conversed with 
her, and discovered, that though content to 
take the veil, she had no dislike to the 
world; and that it was obedience to her fa¬ 
mily, not any particular religious bias, that 
made her devote herself to the cloister. 

“ The pity the comte expressed, that a 
creature so beautiful, so* formed to adorn 
the world, should be condemned to pass 
her life in a convent, made a deep impres¬ 
sion on the mind of Ermina, and caused her 
to be dissatisfied with her destination; the 
parlour of the abbess now looked gloomy. 
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and hpr own narrow sleeping-chamber, with 
its bare walls and wooden crucifix, cheerless 
and uncomfortable; while the wildest dreams 
of splendour and St. Albe occupied the 
hours of sleep. 

“ In the mean time, the comte St. Albe 
had become seriously i'ij love with the beau¬ 
tiful novice, whom he resolved to rescue, if 
possible, from what he considered the severe 
life-long penance of •being a nun. Charm¬ 
ed with the engaging innocence of her in¬ 
genuous mind, as much as with the love¬ 
liness of her person^vjje declared his passion 
for her to tfce comtS her father, and earnest¬ 
ly entreated, and called in the persuasions 
of many great and noble friends, to prevail 
on him to take her from the convent, and 
allow her to become his bride. The comte 
Valentia was no bigot ; neither had he used 
argument or compulsion to induce his 
daughter to take the veil; it had hitherto 
been as much her 1 choice as his wish. My 
grandfather was not rich, and in consigning 
Ermina to the care of his sister the abbess, 
he believed he was promoting her spiritual 
and temporal happiness; neither was he so 
destitute of ambition, as not to be aware of 
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the advantages that wjould accrue to lhmself 
and family by consenting to the proposals 
of cornte St* Albe, whose efoquence soon 
prevailed. No objection could be made to 
his alliance, for he wal of the Doria family, 
the first and noblest in Genoa; and his do- 

t 

main in the valley^f Cemenus was consi¬ 
dered the richest in Piedmont. When my-’ 
mother was taken from the convent to be¬ 
come the bride of the’comte St. Albe, her 
aunt the abbess washed* with horror and 
indignation, and expressed her rage and 
disapprobation in no saintly terms, but in a 
way that terrified the timid spirit of her 
niece, on whom she poured* an abundance 
of bitter reproaches and evil wishes, which, 
though they did not deter her from be¬ 
stowing her hand on the cornte St. Albe, 
poisoned her whole life with their recol¬ 
lection, and filled her mind with a super¬ 
stitious dread, that brought on the family 
a heavy calamity. 

“ In the first four years of their marriage, 
my parents lost three soils, a misfortune 
my mother superstitiously imputed to the 
malediction and evil wishes of her aunt the 

VOL. v. K 
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abbess, and to her owij heinous sin in quit¬ 
ting the convent, after entering on her no¬ 
vitiate, and intending to become a nun; 
and in'the height and agony of her sorrow 
tor the loss of her children, and terror for 
what she considered her own deadly offence, 
in having kit a heavenly for an earthly 
spouse, she prevailed, with her tears and 
earnest supplications, on her dating hus¬ 
band, much against Ins will, to.%pair with 
her to the convent.a 1 apel at flbria, and 
there, prostrate before the altar, to make a 
solemn vow, that if Heaven would vouch¬ 
safe to grant them a female child, to devote 
it to a religious life. The following year 
my mother gave birth to a girl, who was 
named Constantia ; and now the spirits of 
the comtcsse St. Albe were cheered; she 
believed her prayer had been heard, the sa¬ 
crifice accepted, and that through this child 
the curse pronounced by her aunt would be 
withdrawn. 

“ Before Constantia attained her second 
year, I was born ", we were educated toge¬ 
ther, and never were two sisters more fond¬ 
ly attached to each other. From infancy, 
Constantia wasf taught to understand, that 
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she was devoted, \>y an irrevocable tfow, to 
the altar; and that when she attained her 
eighteenth year, sIiq was to enter on her 
novitiate in the convent of Santa Lucilla, 
whither we often wdht to visit the abbess, 
a woman greatly beloved by the sisterhood 
for her exemplary* piety, her jmiJd govern¬ 
ment, and elegant atfainments. The con¬ 
vent of Santa Lucilla is at a short distance 
from the village of IJoriu, where Giuesppe 
resided ivith his jw'emal uncle, monsieur 
Vernoni, whom his deceased parents had 
appointed guardia'n of his person and estate. 
Vernoni was a man of mean ami avaricious 
temper, who, though Giuesppe was heir to 
considerable property, independent of what 
he might expect from him, a wealthy bache¬ 
lor, treated him with extreme harshness, 
and constrained him to live even worse than 
the peasants employed on his estate. 

“ I was absent on a visit to our relations 
at Genoa when Constaptia and Giuesppe 
became acquainted; and when 1 returned 
home, I found her sentiments entirely 
changed respecting conventual life, and the 
eomte and my mother in th*e greatest dig- 
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tress of mind at the,acknowledged apostacy 
of their child ; but as yet it was unknown 
to them that it was love /or Giuesppc that 
had effected the revolution in Constantia’s 
sentiments. At length the time approach¬ 
ed when she was to commence her novi- 

• 

tiate; and the day being appointed for her 
entering the convent, she took the despe¬ 
rate resolution to send for*her lover; and 
without a suspicion of the state of her 
affections having entered into the thoughts 
of her parents, the youthful pair knelt at 
their feet, and confessing their mutual pas¬ 
sion, entreated to he permitted to marry. 

“ The comte St. Albe was moved to 
compassion; he felt for their distress, and 
though Giuesppe was of inferior rank to 
Constantia, might have been won to grant 
their suit; but the horror and indignation 
of my mother was so excessive, that my 
father, to whom her will was law, was com¬ 
pelled to expel Giuesppe the casa, and send 
away the despairing Constantia to the 
convent. 

“ You may believe, dear Ada,” said ma- 
dame St. Albe, “ I was not an unconcerned 
spectator of this most distressing event; and 
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while my beloved*sister wept on my bosom, 
I would freely hav£ token her place and 
become a nun, could I have restored her to 
the world, and ensured her happiness with 
Giuesppe. To my mother, stern and inex¬ 
orable in what she considered a religious 
duty, I did not djte to plead for my dear 
unhappy Constantia ? but to my father I 
continually urged the unceasing sorrow that 
was preying on her health; I spoke to him 
of her wasted form, her hollow eyes, and 
her pale cheek. 

“ The comte was sensibly affected by my 
representations, but the ascen^ancy^of my 
mother conquered his parental feelings; 
and turning from Uny supplications, he 
would exclaim—* I have registered a vow 
in heaven, and I dare not, must not break 
it. Alas! my poor Constantia, time will, 
I trust, reconcile her*to a decree that cannot 
be revoked.’ 

“ In the mean time, grief and disappoint¬ 
ment had unsettled the brain of Giuesppe, 
and I heard, with additional concern, that 
he was confined, and strictly guarded, to , 
prevent his laying violent bands on himself. 

“ The dismal year of Constantia’s novi- 
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tiate, though the gloom and confinement of 
the cloister had rendered it miserable and 
tedious to her, came to an end; her attenu- 

<i 

ated form had lost all its graceful symmetry, 
and her beautiful face*, was so changed by 
sorrow, that it would have been difficult to 
recognise the once lovely and blooming 
Constantin, had not her soft plaintive voice 
identified itself with the recollection of her 
friends. At length the dreaded terrible 
day arrived, when §he was to pronounce the 
vows that were to separate her for ever from 
the world and the dear object of her affec¬ 
tions! Jf went early in the morning to the 
convent, and to my astonishment, found 
her calmer and more resigned than she had 
ever appeared since the hour of her separa¬ 
tion from Giuesppe. When ;! congratu¬ 
lated her on the tranquil state of her mind, 
she affectionately pressed her pale lips on 
mine, and replied, ‘ A few more pangs, and 
my sufferings will be over—my tale of 
sorrow will soon be forgotten by the world; 
but you, my dear kind Adelaide, you will 
remember your unhappy Constantia, and 
lament her fate. 1 ’ 

“ I supposed, she alluded to the rcsigna- 
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tion she felt when, she spoke of her suffer¬ 
ings being nearly over * I had no suspicion 
or expectation that her wojds meant any 
thing more than* submission to the decree 
that separated iier frojn.the world. 

“ All our relation’s and friends were as¬ 
sembled, to witness the sacrifice of the 
young and innocent victim to'sifperstition. 
The ceremony of her immolation had pro¬ 
ceeded, with alf its sojourn ceremonies, even 
to the severing her long glossy tresses; but 
just as the last awful renunciation of the 
world was about.to bt* pronounced by her 
pale quivering lips, the voice of Giug sppe 
was heard forbidding hef to proceed.— 
‘Hold! you are mine,’ said he, rushing 
through the crowd, with a speed and force 
that separated them on either hand, and 
gave him a free passage to the altar, where 
Constantia knelt.—‘.You are mine,’ conti- 
nned Giucsppe, ‘ by thp union of mutual 
love—you are mine, Constantia, and any 
vow that would separate our persons cannot 
annul the sacred engagement of our hearts,’ 
As he spoke, he caught her in his arms, 
and pressed his lips on hoi - forehead with 
impassioned tenderness. radiant smile 
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illumiped her pale face, .and gave lustre to 
her hollow tear-dimmesd eyes, as, feebly re¬ 
turning his embrace, she said, * I prayed to 
see thee, Giuesppe; my prayer is heard, 
and now, beloved of ,my soul, I renounce 
the world without regret, for I die in thy 
arms.’ 

“ The comtesse, my mother, shrieked and 
fainted, and was borne from the scene of 
tumult and horror. The officiating priests en¬ 
deavoured to separate the unhappy lovers : 
alas! they were separated for ever—the 
pure spirit of Constantia had fled from bi¬ 
gotry and oppression to a happier region. 
Giuesppe had fallen into a swoon, from 
which he did not recover, till after he had 
been placed again under the care of the at¬ 
tendants whose vigilance he had contrived 
to elude. 

“ The comtesse, my mother, was pregnant 
wheti this melanchply event happened, and 
the malediction of her aunt was remembered 
with more terror than ever; her spirits be¬ 
came dreadfully depressed, and in the height 
Of her superstitious despondency, she would 
have devoted me to the altar, declaring that 
Heaven had not accepted the sacrifice that 
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had been offered, «because the heart of Con¬ 
stants was polluted with an earthly passion 
—with love for the creative; but that I, 
who declared myself free from attachment— 
I, who had always shejvn a dutiful submission 
to the will of my parents—-I should be a pro¬ 
per substitute, and should immediately retire 
to the convent, and prepare my Self to take 
the place pf the erring lost Constantia. 
But this design was, so resolutely opposed 
by my father, who deeply repented his 
weak compliance with her wishes respect¬ 
ing my unfortunate sifter, that I was spared 
the pain of refusing to become a nun. : and 
the comtesse was compelled, though most 
unwillingly, to give up the point. But 
superstitious fear had taken such strong 
hold of her mind, that she believed offend¬ 
ed Heaven was pouring out the vials of its 
wrath upon her ; and»under this impression r 
her health declined so rapidly, that she ex¬ 
pired in giving birth to a son, a sickly in¬ 
fant, that in a few weeks followed its mo¬ 
ther to the tomb. 

“ Thus, Ada,” said madame St. Albe, 
drying the tears that fell to the memory of 
kS . 
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past sgrrows, “ thus was I deprived of a 
tender mother and» most beloved sister, 
through an intemperate and misguided zeal 
for religion, that changed the real decrees of 
Heaven and reason, tq superstition and op¬ 
pressive bigotry. 

“ Giuesppe, contrary to all expectation, 
recovered bis senses, and was set at liberty. 
But melancholy seemed to have taken pos¬ 
session of his fine intelligent countenance, 
and to have added many years to his life; 
for though he had seen little more than 
twenty summers, hebad lost all the vivacity 
and fiegliness of youth. My poor bereaved 
father, though he had doted on ^is wife, 
had always regretted the r^sb vow'she had 
induced him to make respecting Constan¬ 
tin; and he now felt the'deepest commisera¬ 
tion tor Giuesppe, who bewailed, as sincerely 
as himself, the lost object of ljis affection, 
and sought him out, and frequently brought 
liim to the easa. *Here be had the solace 
of my father’s regard and my friendship; 
and from me he received a miniature like¬ 
ness I had painted of her he so adored and 
lamented. 

“Giutsppe and bis kinsman, monsieur 
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Vernoni, were always at variance, for the, 
miserly old man, nqt content with the pri¬ 
vations he had already imposed, and scoff¬ 
ing at the grief tJiaf he endured, unfeeling¬ 
ly urged him to marry, a woman wliom he 
had selected for his* wife; and their disa¬ 
greement on his refusal arose to such en¬ 
mity, that, forsalaug the hotne of his an¬ 
cestors, and leaving his patrimony in the 
grasp of his avuricioys uncle, Giuesppe dis¬ 
appeared from the village, and was not 
heard of for more than a year; when a 
vague report roughed us, that the unhappy 
young man had joined a horde of desperate 
brigands, on the Col di Ten tie, H report, 
dearest Ada, that you have confirmed.” 

Miss Lambart gave many tears to this 
melancholy recital! she now more than 
ever felt for the erring Giuesppe, and sin¬ 
cerely petitioned Hgaven that he might re¬ 
turn to the’ paths of rectitude and honour, 
and confirm, in his latfer days, the bright 
and virtuous promise of his youth. 

“ The sad events I have related,” resum¬ 
ed madame St. Albe, “’renew on my me¬ 
mory the death of the conjte St. Albe, my 
dear father, whose health and spirits suffer- 
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ed so much, from the swift-following loss of 
my mother and sister, and the accounts he 
heard of Giuesppe’s dereliction of honour, 
that he was advised by his physicians to 
quit Piedmont for # time, and by mak¬ 
ing a tour through the different states of 
Italy, add to my knowledge and improve¬ 
ment, now his only $hifd, and divert his 
own mind from the dismal retrospections 
that were undermining his life. 

“ We departed with heavy hearts and 
tearful eyes from our native ' valley, and 
bent our course to the Milanese, where my 
father had a friend, who had been long de- 

sirousTfiiat we should visit him. The casa 

« 

of senor Morelli was pleasantly situated at 
a short distance from the celebrated lake of 
Como, where it was skittered from exces¬ 
sive heat by a range of mountains, and sur¬ 
rounded by olive, vine,, and mulberry plan¬ 
tations ; nothing could be more salubrious 
than the air of that„most delightful place; 
and 4bere, cheered by the pious arguments, 
and entertaining conversation of senor Mo¬ 
relli, the companion of his youth, and the 
society of other refined and sensible friends, 
my father’s health and spirits were much 
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amended: for me* then in my nineteenth 
year, passable in person* and heiress to the 
wealth of the comte St. Albej, I was flatter¬ 
ed, admired, and* fcfllowed, and received 
some advantageous proposals of marriage, 
which my indulgent* father permitted me 
to decline, for he was pleased with my de¬ 
voted attention to Tiinoself; anfl he had not 
ambition enough to add to the dignity of 
his house, by tlie sacrifice of my peace, and 
by depriving himself of the solace my com¬ 
pany afforded. My father agreed with me, 
that it was time.enough for me to engage 
in domestic cares; and was equally desir¬ 
ous with myself, that I shoyld give another 
year to the cultivation of the talent I evin¬ 
ced for painting and music. 

“ In one of our drives among the delight¬ 
ful scenery in the envirdns of Como, we 
met a gentleman^ whose figure and counte¬ 
nance struct me as the handsomest I had 
ever seen; he was a stnyiger, and unknown 
to scnor Morelli, who said he had a notion 
he was a native of England, for he had 
some days before met him, and had heard 
him conversing with his ^servant in that 
language, of which the senor had some 
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knowledge. The nobles though pensive 
countenance of the*st»anger, made on my 
memory an qneasy impression, for I ne¬ 
ver forgot it; sleeping er waking, it was 
before my eyes; but not meeting him again 
in any of our walks or rides, I believed, anti 
not without regret, that he had left the 
country; • and I took myself severely to 
task, and blamed the folly of my weak 
heart, that suffered a person, whose name 
and condition in life were absolutely un¬ 
known to me, to disturb its tranquillity, 
and give me a distaste for.pursuits, that had 
hitherto employed my thoughts, and been 
the amusement.of my life. 

“ Our friend Morelli had a batello, ele¬ 
gantly and comtnodiously fitted up, in which 
my father and myself frequently accompa¬ 
nied him in excursions on the lake, to en¬ 
joy, and sometimes sketch those romantic 
spots, that have engaged the pencils of our 
first artists. One evening, after a delight¬ 
ful sail, on our return home, our batello, by 
some unaccountable accident, was thrown 
so much on one side, that my father and 
myself, by tfae^Juiddenness of the shock, 
were precipitated into the water, and but 
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for the exertions of the stranger and his 
servant, who were fisting on the lake, must 
inevitably have perished, fbr # our good Mo- 
relli had received«a Hurt that disabled his 
right arm. 

“ The great service the stranger had ren¬ 
dered us, demanded our warmest gratitude; 
but when we were landed at flic*casa Mo¬ 
rel !i, he refused to enter, and declined the 
invitation our friend .gave him to visit us 
at a future time. Coldly expressing the 
pleasure he felt, at having’been near enough 
when our accident happened to render us 
service, he took his leave, without even in¬ 
forming us to whom we # were so much 
obliged, only convincing us, by his language 
and deportment, that he was a gentleman. 

“ If 1 had before been interested by this 
stranger, I was now doubly so; he was per¬ 
petually in my thoughts; though agreeing 
with the opinion of senor Morelli and my 
father, 1 was persuaded l^e was a man whom 
misfortune had sourifd, and made a misan¬ 
thropist. From this time I lost all vivaci¬ 
ty, and though I felt no particular illness, I 
grew pale and thin ; and axy father, alarm¬ 
ed at the idea of losing me, fancied that 
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the a\r from the lake affected my health. 
Taking a hasty leave,of the worthy senor 
Morelli, we travelled through all the Ita¬ 
lian states; and, at my request, the comte 
St. Albe consented, tp remain a short time 
at Naples, where a young friend of mine, 
recently married, resided with her husband, 
the marquis' Velzelopi. In the society of 
Antonia, now a happy wife, I was recover¬ 
ing my health and cheerfulness, for time 
and absence had softened, though not re¬ 
moved, the malady of' my hearty and I 
again began to take pleasure and find 
amusement in the exercise of pencil, 
and uTfhe musjc of mjr harp. 

** Returning one niglfi„from an entertain¬ 
ment, to which I had gone with Antonia, 
I discovered that the apartments occupied 
by my father wtere on fire; he had been 
some time asleep, when I entered his bed¬ 
chamber, to apprize him of our fearful and 
perilous situation. It was some time before 
I could make him sensible of our danger; 
and when he was prepared to depart, we 
found our retreat cut off, by the rapid 
spreading of thf, flames, that were blazing 
rounds* s in every direction. In this extre- 
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mity my father lost all power of exertion, 
and I dragged him to » balcony that over¬ 
looked the bay, where I shrieked for assis¬ 
tance, till I lost alhrecollection of the. terri¬ 
fic situation in which I was placed. When 
I recovered, I found myself in a handsome 
apartment, laid on a*couch, with my father, 
and the stranger who had before‘saved us 
from drowning in the waters of the Como, 
bending over me, and.applying volatiles to 
my nose and temples. The comte St. 
Albe and myself were again indebted to 
him and his servant, for'the preservation of 
our lives; they had, with a couragejthaf as¬ 
tonished the spectators, who.stood inactive, 
gazing at the progress of the fire, aghast 
with fear, climbed the heated balcony, and 
amidst shrieks, shouts, and acclamations, 
borne us from the devouring flames, that 
had enveloped us in -that our last retreat, 
which, in a few moments after our miracu¬ 
lous rescue, fell with a*tremendous crash 
into the street, beaming with it the whole 
magnificent portico of the mansion. The 
magnanimous stranger had conveyed us to 
his own apartments, and-wc now learned 
that his name was Morton; ,that he was a 
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native of Ireland ; and that the death of his 
wife, and other severe misfortunes, had 
driven him, self-exiled, to seek in other 
countries, solace for a'wounded heart. 

“ The comte St.. Albe’s gratitude to Mr. 
Morton, by whom we had been twice pre¬ 
served from death, ripened into a regard al¬ 
most parental; for by degrees the cold re¬ 
serve wore away that had wrapped him in 
unsocial gloom, and discovered a mind rich 
in every estimable virtue, and an under¬ 
standing, that education, aided by extraor¬ 
dinary talent, had cultivated, expanded, and 
refined. 

“ Mr. Morton now' became our constant 
visitor, and did not refuse an introduction 
to our friends; and most happy did I feel 
when he attended me to the concerts and 
conversaziones of the Neapolitan nobility. 
This change in the h&bits and disposition of 
Mr. Morton, I may, without vanity, attri¬ 
bute to bis growing partiality for me, who, 
having an opportunity of thoroughly ac¬ 
quainting myself with his temper and prin¬ 
ciples, was convinced that he alone, of all 
mankind, was preferred by me; and I felt, 
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that if I was not -his wife, I never could 
bestow my hand on a*»y*other. 

“ Our stay at "Naples had been prolonged, 
far beyond the time we had intended ; for 
my father, satisfied with my amended looks, 
and happy in the society of Mr. Morton, 
no longer spoke of jt:turning to Piedmont, 
and I was happy; for the attention of the 
elegant and interesting Morton was exclu¬ 
sively mine; but yet he never breathed to 
me a syllable of lovg. I confess I was dis¬ 
appointed, and I was beginning to think 
his attentions weae prompted by natural 
politeness only, or perhaps a sli ght feeling 
of friendship for the being, he had twice 
rescued from death. While I was torment¬ 
ing myself with the belief that the affections 
of Morton were buried in the grave of his 
wife, and never could be revived or recalled 
by me, my dpar father was seized with an 
illness, that the Neapolitan physicians pro¬ 
nounced dangerous. My grief at this opi¬ 
nion was excessive. 1 saw myself about to 
be deprived of my revered.and only parent; 
I beheld myself an orphan, without any 
natural protector, among strangers, and far 
distant from my own Piedmont. Mr. Mor- 
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ton seemed as much afflicted as myself; and 
when it was necessary for me to take re¬ 
pose, he remained by the side of his couch, 
soothing and attending,‘with the duty and 
tenderness of a son* my sick father. 

“ One morning, after having administer¬ 
ed his medicine, the *comte St. Albe de- 
sired me to give him my candid opinion of 
Mr. Morton. The question confused me, 
coming at a time when I feared, that feel¬ 
ing himself worse, he yvished to place me 
in the protection of Mr. Morton, in case of 
his death. My tears and blushes revealed 
to hiin_th£ exact state of my heart. 

* Adelaide,’ resumed my father, ‘ my days 
are numbered; I am summoned hence, to 
join your mother and sister. Nay, do not 
weep thus despondingly, my child; it gives 
me joy to perceive your young affections 
are bestowed on Mr* Mortor); he has laid 
before me such a history of his life, as con¬ 
vinces me he is worthy to be the husband 
of my Adelaide. Take these papers,’ con¬ 
tinued the comte, drawing a parcel from be¬ 
neath his pillow—‘ they contain documents 
that place the family pretensions of our 
friend beyond doubt; they will inform you 
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of the distressing events that have exiled 
him from his country,* tb which it is prob¬ 
able he may never return; take the papers 
with you, my ehfld, to your own apart¬ 
ment; give them a serious perusal, and 
then tell me, whether you will accept in 
Morton a proteetoc Tor life: he loves you, 
with a most fond and tome affection, and to 
obtain your han$, will resign the name of 
his ancestors and take that of St. Albe: the 
title, which becomes extinct with me, will 
revive again, should you, which, Heaven 
grant, become the "mother of a son.’ 

“ At the request of ifiy father JQeftJiim 
to repose. I need not telly you, Ada, with 
what eager and earnest attention I read the 
papers of Morton, in which I found much 
matter to call forth my tears and my com¬ 
miseration, but nothing to weaken my 
love; and after giving the affecting and 
important papers a second perusal, I resolv¬ 
ed to be his wife, and*with unremitting 
tenderness and solicitude, to devote myself 
to the pleasing task of extracting the arrow 
that had so lacerated his heart, 

“ My readily-accorded consent to become 
the bride of Morton, seen^ed to renovate 
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my father’s health. In' the presence of the 
marquis Velzeloni)' his amiable wife, and a 
few of our most intimate friends, I gave 
myself to the best and'most noble-minded 
of men; and never‘from that hour has he 
given me cause to repent my choice: my 
dear father lived to reach the casa St. Albe. 
to which domain, With his Genoese estates, 
at his demise, I became heiress. Agreeable 
to his desire, my iiusband assumed the 
name of St. Albe. To my happiness, as a 
wife, there was but one drawback—I was 
for some years without achild. and I feared 
the ditUv&nd the flame would be extinct; 
this apprehension it pleased Heaven gra¬ 
ciously to remove, and I trust Ronaldo will 
transmit his father’s virtues to a race of his 
own. I have now given you a history of 
my family, a tissue, dear Ada, of strangely- 
mingled incidents; but in this mortal life 
we must expect trials and misfortunes, for 
was our course all smooth and thornless, 
we should forget that it is only a passage 
to a brighter and-happier world.” 

Madame St* Albe wiped away a starting 
tear. Seeing the major domo taking the 
laughing Ronaldo from the back of his 
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pony, and her husband alighting from his 
horse, she went to join fliem on the lawn. 

Madame St. Albe, in her narrative, had 
said, that accumulated* misfortunes had dri¬ 
ven her husband fromjhis country, but re¬ 
specting their nature she had been silent, 
except the loss of Jfis wife; bqt that they 
had been severe Miss? Lambart supposed, 
for to them she .attributed the serious, al¬ 
most melancholy character of St. Albe, and 
the disturbed state»of hi$ mind, which fre¬ 
quently drove him from the society of his 
friends to solitude,'and had constrained him 
to refuse the high offices of sta te j ,hat had 
been offered him, to which his great and 
acknowledged abilities had been powerful 
recommendations. 

That evening St. Albe t appeared more 
tranquil and cheerful than he had been for 
many days. .With a* smile he observed—• 
“ We know not the good or evil of to¬ 
morrow; let us enjoy rfie present hour.” 
He then drew forward the harp of madame, 
and requested her to sing & canzonet he ad¬ 
mired, the music to which she had com¬ 
posed— 
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“ The rose, when fades its cVimson bloom, 

When droops its wither’d head, 

Will still retain the rich perfurof^. 

Its opening beauty shed. 

» 

« 

*“ So faithful love styall still remain, 

When youth’s gay h$urs retire. 

Refin’d from ev’ry jealous pain, 

A sacred holy fire. 

“ And when unchanging love like this, 

To smooth life’s path is given, 

A foretaste ’tis of that pure bliss %j 
That lives and glow^in heaven.’’ 

Never had monsieur*' St. Albe appeared 
so handsome, so fascinating, in the eyes of 
Miss Lambart, who, while she beheld his 
dark expressive eyes, bent with a lover’s 
attentive tenderness on his wife, and re¬ 
marked the Roman contour of his finely- 
moulded face, was struck with his likeness 
to some person .or portrait she had seen, 
though her memory failed to supply her 
with a recollection of who, when, or where: 
it was after retiring to rest, as she thought 
of St. Albe’s graceful and majestic figure, 
of his expressive features, that she suddenly 
remembered the‘miniature picture she had 
seen in the casfcpt, which Janet had brought 
to her in mistake at Lisburn Abbey; it 
was to this portrait, which bore on its re- 
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verse the letters 4 *G. F.” that St. Albe bore 
so striking a resemblance, over which the 
baroness Wandesford, rnucji agitated, had 
shed tears.—“ Certainly the resemblance is 
very striking," though t«Miss Lambart, “ but 
merely accidental, for he had never hinted 
at having, at any* time, an acquaintance 
with the baroness Wandesford ; nor could 
the initials on the miniature belong to him.” 

Breathing a prayer for the happiness of 
St. Albe and his o truly-amiable and lovely 
wife and child. Miss Lambart yielded up 
her thoughts to* anticipations of the con¬ 
nubial felicity that would assuredly be hers 
when wedded to Lionel Dorrington ; and 
with a heart full of love and hope, she re¬ 
signed herself to the repose that was steal¬ 
ing over her. 

The next day, the family of St. Albe 
rode over to the village of Doria, where 
Miss Lambart was shewn the mansion that 
had beer; the home of Gmesppe; it was fall¬ 
ing to decay : the grounds annexed to it 
were covered with weeds and brambles; 
the hedges were trampled down, and ex¬ 
hibited a mournful picture of neglect and 

VOL. v. L 
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desolation. The unfeeling and avaricious 
Vernoni had died suddenly, and his con¬ 
nections did not chuse to interfere with a 
property they could not elaim, because no 
proof could be obtained that Giuesppe was 
dead. 

The church that contained the monu¬ 
ment of the fet. Albej was in the village of 
Doria, and thither Miss Lambart accom¬ 
panied madame St. Albe, who made it a 
custoavfour times in the year, to kneel at 
the altar, and offer'up prayers for the peace 
of the souls of her parents and sister, and 
to give thanks for the happiness she enjoy¬ 
ed in the wedded state. Madame St. Albe, 
though she had abjured the errors of the 
Catholic ritual, still adhered to this custom, 
which had been, observed by her parents, 
who, at stated times of the year, went to 
the village church, to, offer up prayers and 
thanksgivings for particular blessings; and 
to this ceremonial §t. Albe gave his appro¬ 
val, because he said it kept alive the recol¬ 
lection of those gone down to the grave, 
who were worthy of affection, and because 
it gratified the* feelings of sensibility to 
shew respect to the memory of the departed. 
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A heavy fall of Tain kept them confined 
to the casa the whole df the following day; 
and though books, music, §nd the pencil, 
were tried by turns,'yet they all failed to 
amuse; and Miss Lambart thought with 
the poet, 

-“ Time moves with leaden wrings^ 

So slow and heavy pass* he hours along.’* 

She did not expect Mr. Dorrington till the 
next morning, yet hereyes were continually 
turned in the direction of.Turin. Sis Albe’s 
nerves seemed affected by the weather; 
madame preserved an unvarying sweetness 
and placidity of temjfbr; while* the little 
Ronaldo repeatedly looked *up at the sky, 
and wished the rain would cease, that he 
might go and feed his young peacocks. 
Miss Lambart joined in , Ronaldo’s wish; 
the feeding of the peacocks, she thought, 
would be an amuseiflent, and she wanted 
some untried employment to divert her 
mind, for every thing wfthin doors appear¬ 
ed dull and wearying; an oppressive weight 
was on her spirits, that she could not shake 
off; and when she retired for, the night, she 
was thankful that the day was passed in 
L 2 
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which .she had felt as if some invisible hand 
was crushing her to4he earth. 

Having dismissed Janet, she opened the 
lattice; the moon wal labouring through 
masses of dark clduds; the wind sighed 
mournfully among the* trees, and all around 
seemed in unison with her own melancholy 
thoughts. — “ But to-morrow,” said she, 
closing the lattice, “to-morrow Mr. Dor- 
rington will be here; .and whether it rains 
or shines, his presence will enliven and give 
joy to my heart.” 

Earlier than he was expected the next 
morning, Mr. Dorwngton arrived at the 
Casa, his face radiant with the joyful sensa¬ 
tions of his bosom; he had received letters 
from England, bearing to him his mother’s 
blessing, consent, and fervent prayers for 
his connubial happiness. A packet had 
also been received from Ireland, by lady 
Stella Egerton, in which were letters from 
the baroness Wandesford, expressing to lady 
Mary Wingfield her warm approval of the 
alliance between their families. The ba¬ 
roness had heiielf written to Mr. Dorring- 
ton, in a way *that affected and delighted 
him; for the venerable lady had told him. 
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had she been allowed # to select % husband 
for her beloved cliifd, from all the young 
men that had fallen, under lier observance, 
he would have obtained the preference. 

Mr. Dorrington was the bearer of letters 
to Miss Lambart grid monsieur St. Albe* 
Miss Lambart pressed the seals to her lips, 
for she recognised the Wandesford crest; 
and sending the letter addressed to mon¬ 
sieur St. Albe to his apartment, she obtain¬ 
ed Mr. Dorringtoh’s permission to read her 
own. The baroness congratulated her be¬ 
loved Ada on the worthy choice she had 
made, and declared her intention to be at 
Turin, to be present at the ceremony of her 
marriage, on which she prayed the blessing 
of Heaven might attend, and that every 
year of the wedded life of*her dear and pre¬ 
cious child might bring increase of felicity. 

Time was*no laggard now, for Miss Lam¬ 
bart found the hours of morning flew like 
minutes; the lovers were sensible only to 
the happiness of seeing and conversing with 
each other, and were astonished when they 
>vere told dinner was served. On entering 
the salle a manger, the major domo inform¬ 
ed them, that monsieur St.* Albe was indis- 
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posed, and that madame entreated their ex¬ 
cuse, and begged them* to sit down to table 
without her. 

The absence of monsieur and madame 
St. Albe was regretted by Miss Lambart, 
who feared the frequent attacks of the 
former would terminate more fatally and 
suddenly than his friends seemed to appre¬ 
hend. Mr. Dorrington spoke of the pure 
air of the valley of Cemenus, and the charm¬ 
ing situation of the casa.—“ But monsieur 
St. Albe’s disorder seems to be entirely 
mental,” said he, “ aqd diseases of the mind 
do not cl expend for their endurance or cure 
on place or air.” 

Love and the fulness of joy were suffi¬ 
cient for the youthful pair; they sat down 
to table, but the delicate viands with which 
it was covered, were removed, little dimi¬ 
nished by them. To Miss Lambart’s anxi¬ 
ous inquiries after monsieur St. Albe, the 
major domo replied, that he w r as more com¬ 
posed, and that madame, who was watch¬ 
ing beside his couch, hoped he would sleep, 
not having obtained any rest the night 
before. 

The evening being fine, and the air, after 
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the late rain, cool and Refreshing, Miss Lam- 
bart invited Mr. Dorrington to walk with 
her to the cottage of old Atnaud, who hav¬ 
ing heard from Janet that her young lady 
was engaged to the gentleman who had 
some weeks before; stopped at the cottage 
to inquire the road to Turin, 'with the sur¬ 
prising accuracy that almost always directs 
the hearing of*a blind person, instantly re¬ 
collected his voice; and to the extreme con¬ 
fusion of Miss I Am barf, said to Mr. Dor¬ 
rington, he hoped lie was not like the 
young men of rank l;e had known in his 
day, gentlemen as they were called, who 
took wives just to gratify a whim, or to 
promote their interest.—“ To marry for 
such motives is wicked,” said Arnaud, shak¬ 
ing his head, from which a profusion of 
curls white as snow descended to his shoul¬ 
ders. “ This young lady,” continued the 
old man, “belongs more to heaven than to 
earth; love and cherish her, for heavy will 
be your sin, if by unworthy treatment you 
give sorrow to her heart.'’ 

Mr. Dorrington promised the old man to 
treasure his counsel, and to visit his cottage 
frequently while he remained in that part 
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»f the "country. Noticing the neatness of 
dress and artless mariner of Theana, he 
placed some pieces of gold in her hand, “ to 
reward,” he said, “her care of her aged 
grandfather.” 

The moon had risen when the lovers re¬ 
turned to casa, and never to them had 
her light seemed so brilliant; never had the 
shrubs breathed such delicious fragrance as 
on this evening. Mr. Dorrington having 
obtained Miss Lambart’s'promise to spend 
the following week at Turin, with lady 
Mary Wingfield, had pressed a parting 
Jtiss on her-blushing cheek; and was repeat¬ 
ing a lingering adieu, when the major domo 
came with a request from monsieur St. 
Albe, that Miss Lambart and Mr. Dorring- 
ton would favour-him w r ith their company. 
Mr. Dorrington was pleased to be detained, 
and Miss Lambart, supposing St. Albe was 
better, bade the major domo precede them 
to his apartment. But a presentiment of 
approaching evil chilled the glow of her 
bosom, as she beheld St. Albe, pale and agi¬ 
tated, with clasped hands, as if in prayer, 
reclining on a sofa, and madame, her eyes 
swimming in tears, seated beside him. 
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On the entrance of the lovers, Si. Albe 

• 

rose to meet them ;*he pressed their hands 
repeatedly to his heart, but the emotion 
that shook his frame deprived him of the 
power to give utterance to his thoughts. 

Madame St. Albe poured a few reviving 
drops into a glass*of water, whigh he swal¬ 
lowed ; and as he sunk again on the sofa, 
she would have persuaded him to defer the 
communication he intended to make, till he 
felt more equal t<* the task. 

“ Now—this very now, it shall be made,’' 
replied St. Albe; “ give me air, my beloved,, 
my patiently-enduring Adelaide, and I shall 
be strong to tell my tale of secret anguish.” 

The major domo having opened the lat¬ 
tice, St. Albe bade him place lights on the 
marble table before him.* 

Miss Lambart and Dorrington looked 
in astonishment at each other, as, at St. 
Albe’s request, they took seats near the 
table. The major domo wore on his coun¬ 
tenance a sorrow that struck Mr. Dorring¬ 
ton as more than belonged to his master’s 
indisposition, who seemed, to have agitation; 
rather than actual illness, in his appearance. 
l 3 
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The audible sigh the major domo gave as 
he passed behind Mi§s Lambart’s chair, 
made her nerves tremble, though she knew 
not what she had to„dread. 

“ Eternal Father !’*said St. Albe, solemnly 
elevating his eyes to heaven, “ to thee, who 
art ever wakeful and present—who art ac¬ 
quainted with our most secret thoughts 
and actions—to thee I appeal; for thou 
knowest that my heart has ever been inno¬ 
cent of evil intention, and my hands free 
from the stain of guilt; strengthen me, and 
enable me to disclose to this ill-fated pair a 
secret that must for ever divide them from 
each other.” 

“ Tell it not,” exclaimed Dorrington, 
with wild vehemence; “ conceal it—in 
fnercy ccnceal it; let us remain in happy ig¬ 
norance.” 

“ Not so,” murmured Miss Lambart; 
“ Heaven is just, and will not give us un¬ 
necessary pain; it is surely best to know 
the worst that can befal us: perhaps mon¬ 
sieur St. Albe may be mistaken—it may be 
we shall not separate: say on, sir, I entreat 
you.” 

“ Sweet Ada!’' resumed St. Albe, mourn- 
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fully, “ I would that Lcould give thee hope, 
but alas ! it may not be: let me not prolong 
these agonizing njoments.—When you first 
sought my protection^ I told you I had 
known your motha*, and that it was my 
hand that, in the park of Doneraile Castle, 
under the ancieift oak, place'd en your in¬ 
fant neck the chain that from your child¬ 
hood had excited in^you a desire to see the 
donor; but I told you not, for I feared to 
shock you with a*recital of the fatal cause 
that had exiled, me from you so tenderly 
beloved, and from my.country—I told you 
not that I, Ada, am your father.” 

Miss Lambart turned pale, gazed eagerly 
and earnestly on St. Albe, then faintly re¬ 
plied, “ No, no, this cannot be; my father, 
lord Lambart, was unhffppily killed in a 
duel; he died in the arms of the carl of 
Vandeleur, and his remains are-” 

“ Ada,” interrupted §t. Albe, “ you are 
deceived : read here, and be convinced.”— 
He placed before Miss Lambart the newly- 
received letter from the baroness Wandes- 
ford.—“ Read, and you will find, she re¬ 
quests me, believing me to be a stranger, to 
inform you that your father—nay, havecou- 
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4 * 

rage, Ada, for your father once bore a name 

as proud as that 6f Lambart, till-Have 

you strength tb bear wljat the baroness is 
desirous your future^husband should be ac¬ 
quainted with, lest, wllfen too late, he should 
repent having taken a wife whose-” 

“ Neverf’ Interrupted *Dorrington; “ it 
is not possible I could repent having mar¬ 
ried her whom my heart dotfes upon, whom 
all my friends approve.” 

“ So thinks the* baroness,” returned St. 
Albe; “ but alas! she recollects not that a 
Dorrington aiid-4 d au ghter of mine can 

never be united.” 

# 

“ And wherefore ?” demanded Dorring¬ 
ton, haughtily. 

“ Alas ! what horrible mystery is this ?” 
said Miss Lambert; “ why have 1 been 
taught to believe myself the orphan daugh¬ 
ter of lord Lambart ?” 

“ It was the will pf your mother,” replied 
St. Albe, “ who, by the death of the infant 
son of lord Lambart, became heiress to his 
estates, that you should be recognised by 
her family name; and as I, a Protestant, 
had always been disliked by the earl and 
countess of Vandeleur, they eagerly adopt 
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ed her desire, an’d took pains to persuade 
the world you werfi the-daughter of lord 
Lambart, as you reajly are ciow the heiress 
of his estates. r l*he baroness Wandesford, 
acquainted with thu da use that had sepa¬ 
rated your mother^from me, and seeing no 
probability of my*ever returning,to Ireland, 
or asserting my paternal claim, favoured 
the deception, • and agreed to your being 
known by the name‘of Lambart, from the 
humane motive of* concealing from*you the 
disastrous fate of your father. But the 
moment lias arrived when the veil must be 
removed—when concealment must cease, 
and I, dreadful as it is to* crush the blos¬ 
soms of hope in a young confiding heart- 
terrible as it is for a father to annihilate the 
happiness of his child—the terrible sentence 
must be pronounced by my lips: your 
mother, Ada, was *the wife of Gerald 
Fitzgerald.” 

“ Hold for mercy !” exclaimed Dorring- 
ton; “ that name awakens horrible remem¬ 
brances ; repeat not that name—say not 
you are that wretched—tl\at guilty man.” 

“ I am Gerald Fitzgerald, the father of 
this pale trembling creature,” replied St. 
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Albe, proudly; “ but it was not conscious 
guilt that caused me r to quit my country 
and renounce my name. No, I solemnly 
swear, in the presence of righteous and at¬ 
testing Heaven, that 1 was not the murder¬ 
er of your father!” 

“ Accused of murder!” shrieked Ada; 
“ my father!” 

“ Ay,” resumed St. Albe; “ I was accu¬ 
sed of murder, fettered, thrown into a dun¬ 
geon, on the foul ‘suspicion that I had be¬ 
reaved a fellow-creature of life! I, the de¬ 
scendant of a race ofdieroes, was accused of 
secretly committing murder. I was tried 
like a felon ; and while I made my heart 
strong, to hear sentence of death pronoun¬ 
ced upon me, I was acquitted: but suspi¬ 
cion had fixed a brand upon me, like that 
impressed on Cain; and I, though innocent, 
was fated to see myself abandoned by my 
wife, shunned by my former friends, and 
forsaken by all, except that faithful ser¬ 
vant,” pointing to the major domo, “ that 
true friend, whose attachment no imputed 
guilt, no presumptive evidence, could 
shake.” 

“ My dear, my honoured master,” return- 
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ed Phelim O’ConnDr, for it was thaffaith- 
ful servant who had followed the fortunes 
of Fitzgerald, and attended.him in all his 
wanderings, “ I Have <jnly performed my 
duty. Was I not yo\Jrt>wn foster-brother ? 
and have not I lived with you ever since 
the both of us cciuld walk and talk ? and 
did not 1 know every thought of your heart ? 
and was not I cartain and sure, that you no 
more shot Mr. Dorrin'gton than I did? and 
have not I been greatly.rewarded Tfor be¬ 
lieving the truth ? haye not I seen you 
married to the bes*t lady in all the world ? 
and has not she promoted me to be major 
domo of the casa ?” 

Miss Lambart sunk for a moment on the 
arm of madame St. Albe; but presently re¬ 
covering, she knelt at the feet of her father, 
and in a voice choked with sobs, murmur¬ 
ed, as she clasped his'knees—“ My father! 
my persecuted, injured father! shall I pre¬ 
sume to doubt what you So solemnly attest? 
no, from my soul I believe you innocent- 
even of intentional crime, and from this 
hour I devote myself entirety to you ; from 
henceforth, filial affection shall alone be 
cherished in my bosom, and the duteous 
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attentions of your daughter shall assist to 
mitigate your unmerited sufferings, to win 
you to cheerfulness, and lure you to forget 
the injustice of the^orld.” 

St. Albe raised Ms daughter to his heart, 
and their tears mingled together; while 
Mr. Dorrington stood, pale and motionless, 
as if what he heard had transformed him to 
a statue. 

At length, with a shudder, he roused 
himself, and said-r-“ Is, not this a horrible 
dream ? Can it be, possible that I stand in 
the presence of Fitzgerald—that he is the 
father of Ada ! Powers of Mercy! is it in¬ 
deed true, that I am for ever separated from 
her on whom my heart rested all its hopes 
of future happiness! from whom I expect¬ 
ed to derive honour, and to look up to as 
the delight and support of my mother’s de¬ 
clining years ! Ada! 'beloved,, adored Ada! 
my heart is torn with anguish! Would 
that I had died before this fatal disclosure ! 
before I was compelled to the misery of 
saying, farewell for ever!” 

“ Farewell, dear Lionel! farewell for 
( 

ever!” replied Miss Lambart, mournfully 
extending her kand to him, which he kiss- 
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ed repeatedly. “ Believe my heart partici¬ 
pates in the agony of this separation. May 
you be happy,” continued she. tears gush¬ 
ing from her eyes,*“ very happy with an¬ 
other, whose virtues mjjiy render her worthy 
of your love; while I devote my days, 
Heaven’s mercy will, I trust, divest them 
of their present misery? to the performance 
of the duty I owe my injured father. Oh, 
may 1 be enabled to cheer his melancholy 
hours, and assist kis inestimable ttife to 
chase away the gloom tjiat clouds his noble 
faculties!” 

“ The blessing of Heaven ! the blessing 
of thy father, be upon thfce, my angelic 
child !” said St. Albe, folding her passionate¬ 
ly to his heart, “ for the confidence thou 
dost repose in my assertions. Never again 
let me think my fate hard, while the virtu¬ 
ous noble hearts of iny wife and daughter 
believe me innocent of crime.—Young 
man,” continued St. Alb£, addressing Dor- 
rington, “ I honour the motive that com¬ 
pels you to resign my child, while I feel for 
the wretchedness her loss will occasion you ; 
and I entreat you to remain, while I endea¬ 
vour to prove to you, that I do not merit 
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the abhorrence with which you have been 
taught to consider me.” 

Though deprived i 'of the hope of ever 
calling her his, by t the sacred and endearing 
name of wife, Doititjgton felt unwilling to 
quit the presence of Ada, and at her request 
he again resumed his suat. 

“ Your father, MV. Dorringtou,” said St. 
Albe, “ was unhappily deprived of life, when 
you were too young to remember the hor¬ 
rible affair; but on mjr brain and on my 
heart, all the mysterious circumstances that 
involved me in misfortune, exposed me to 
wrong, and rendered me an object of suspi¬ 
cion, are traced in characters that length of 
years have had no power to obliterate. The 
grounds of Uredon Castle, my residence, 
joined to those of Woodville Priory ; be¬ 
tween Mr. Dorrington and myself there 
was a dispute respecting a copse, that we 
both claimed right to; but this dispute had 
never arisen to enmity or bitter feeling on 
either side ; and we had agreed to refer the 
right of possession to the decision of ati old 
grant of land, made by James the First, to 
an ancestor of Mr. Dorrington’s ; which 
grant, together with other ancient docu- 
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mcnts, were in the* hands of his solicitor, 
who had orders to take counsellors’ opinion 
on the affair; whicli # I should never have 
troubled myself afiout, % had not quarrels 
arisen between Mr. *I)orrington’s people 
and mine, respecting the right of cutting 
wood, while this business was pending. 

“ I had gone out, orte morning, with my 
dogs, to shoot upon my own land ; having 
bagged a pheasant and'a brace of partridges, 
I was crossing towards the contested copse, 
in my way home, when.I heard a gun fired, 
and presently aftef I saw two men running 
in an opposite direction to that which I 
was taking. Supposing thefn to be unqua¬ 
lified persons Hying from discovery, I pur¬ 
sued my way to the copse, with the expec¬ 
tation of meeting there the detector or dis¬ 
turber of their illegal sport—gracious Hea¬ 
ven ! the scene is now before my eyes, plain 
and terrible as I saw it then.” 

Large drops of perspfhition burst from 
the forehead of St. Albe, who, seemingly 
overcome with fearful and distressing re¬ 
collections, paused. Anxiety and commi¬ 
seration sat on the faces of his auditors, who, 
with almost breathless attention, listened, 
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as, having a little recovered, St. Albe re¬ 
sumed his tale.—“ 1 found,” said he, “ Mr. 
Dorrington leaning against a tree, wounded 
and bleeding—a bpll hacl, unhappily, enter¬ 
ed his chest. As I*approached, he held out 
his hand to me, and, in a low faint voice, 
told me he .believed he. had been acciden¬ 
tally shot by some ptrsons on the other side 
the hedge, for the moment before the gun 
was fired, he heard them laughing; he beg¬ 
ged nle to assist him- to the Priory — 
Though,’ he added, * I fear I am past all aid.’ 

“ I laid my gun and my hat on the grass, 
while with my handkerchief I endeavoured 
to stanch the blood that poured from his 
wound. Whiie I was thus employed, he 
grew more faint, and sunk from my arm, 
on which he had, leaned, to the earth ; and 
as I kneeled on the grass beside him, he 
feebly pressed my hand, and endeavoured 
to speak; but the blood rushed upwards to 
his throat, and, as I supported him, he ex¬ 
pired.” 

Mr. Dorrington groaned audibly—“ My 
mother,” exclaimed he, “ my angel mother, 
has never ceased to bewail the beloved hus¬ 
band of her youth.” 
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“ It was a fatal event for her and me," 
resumed St. Albe; “tut though bereaved, 
in the morning of h*er life, of him whose 
noble qualities madfc hinq justly dear to her 
affections, yet her sofnJws bear no compa¬ 
rison with mine. The tears of widowhood 
have fond recollections, and th® hope of re¬ 
union in a better world, to sweeten and as¬ 
suage their bitterness; but an honourable, 
high-born, guiltless than, dragged like a 
ruffian felon to a dudgeon*— an ancierft name 
disgraced with imputed, crime, and tarnish¬ 
ed for ever—and lhs unmerited infamy en¬ 
tailing shame and misery on his virtuous 
and lovely child—think of this wretched¬ 
ness, young man, and ask your heart if 
your mother’s sufferings have equalled 
mine ? No, no, for she had you, the image of 
her murdered husband, to soften her afflic¬ 
tions; whiled was deprived, with one de¬ 
solating sweep, of wife, friends, honourable 
name—yes, all abandoned me, but my good 
and faithful Phclim: but let me hasten to 
conclude my distressing narrative. 

“ When I found Mr. Dorrington was 
indeed dead, I was hastening to the Priory 
Lodge, to give information of the fatal ac- 
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cident, when I met the gamekeeper, who 
was returning to fiis* master with a young 
pointer. To foim I related the sad fate of 
Mr. Dorrington, and then returned home 
to change my clothes, which were covered 
with blood, from my having supported him 
in my arms, and witfi.an intention of re¬ 
pairing immediately to Woodville Priory, 
to console, and render any. assistance in my 
power, to his bereaved lady; but while I 
was relating to Jady .Amanda Fitzgerald 
the shocking occurrence, and requesting 
her to go with me to the Priory, I was 
dragged from the pVesence of my wife, then 
in a state of‘pregnancy, hurried before a 
vulgar illiterate magistrate, and charged 
with the horrible crime of having wilfully 
and maliciously, murdered my neighbour, 
Mr. Dorrington; my unloaded gun, my 
handkerchief steeped in blood, and my 
hat, which, in the consternation and confu¬ 
sion of the moment, I had exchanged for 
Mr. Dorrington’s, as they lay on the grass 
together, were all-brought forward, and used 
as arguments against me at my trial. The 
dispute respecting the hazel copse furnished 
a reason for my supposed enmity to Mr. 
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Dorrington; and so, strong were the pre¬ 
sumptive proofs of my, guilt, that through¬ 
out the country I was believed to be the 
murderer of a man of ^unblemished charac¬ 
ter, who was universally JJeloved, respected, 
and deplored. 

“ At this momentous and most calamitous 
period of my life, whil<; I was coitfined in 
a dungeon awaiting the judgment that was, 
I then hoped, to decrco me to death rather 
than acquittal, the unfeeling, bigot ted con¬ 
fessor of my wife advised her to return to 
Ireland, and leave nae to*the fate I merited, 
of which he.entertained not the smallest 
doubt, because I was a Protestant. During 
my prison days, no one came near me but 
•Phelim, who, convinced I was incapable of 
the guilt, laid to my charge, would not be 
induced by menaces or promises to abandon 
me, though lady A mas da Fitzgerald’s con¬ 
fessor denounced eternal perdition upon his 
soul for adhering to a heretic. 

“ The evening before my trial came on, 
a man, evidently disguised* was introduced 
into my dungeon, who, after having com¬ 
mented on my perilous situation, offered to 
aid my escape from prison, and to furnish 
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roe with a sum of money to enable me to 
leave the kingdom* The mode of my escape 
was well planned, and likely to succeed ; 
but I refused to fly, mid declared my de¬ 
termination to abide the decision of a Bri¬ 
tish jury. 

“ Never perhaps waS prejudice more strong 
against the vilest malefactor, than was evin¬ 
ced at my trial against me; eleven of the 
persons empannelled to decide upon my 
guilt «or innocence, \j,ere unanimously of 
opinion that I was the murderer of the un¬ 
fortunate and lamented Mr. Dorrington, 
believing I had maliciously «nd revenge¬ 
fully taken his life, on account of the dis¬ 
puted copse. The twelfth person who com¬ 
posed the jury, a Mr. Sydenham, of whom 
I had but very little knowledge, though he 
lived in the vicinity of Bredon Castle, would 
not admit the justice of condemning a man 
on such proof as had been brought forward ; 
lie would not allow that my unloaded gun, 
blood-steeped handkerchief, and hat found 
near the dead body, were evidences of my 
guilt; in short, he pronounced his absolute 
conviction of bay innocence, and his deter- 
mination to puffer death himself, rather 
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than give a verdict against his conscience. 
Wearied with what {hfi rest of the jurymen 
termed Mr. Sydenham’s obstinacy, from 
which no arguments or representations of 
theirs could prevail on jiim to recede, they 
were compelled to pronounce a verdict of 
not guilty, and I*was acquitted.” 

Madame St. Albe threw herself into the 
arms of her hqsband, while Ada, clasping 
his knees, invoked blessings on the head of 
him who had refund to believe him guilty. 

“ This morning,” said Mr Dorrington, 
“ I thought the world did not contain so 
happy a man as myself 4 ; for when I opened 
my letters, I found their contents concur¬ 
rent with my wishes; blessings, approvals, 
and congratulations, met my eye in every 
line, and my heart throbbed with impa¬ 
tience to reach the casa, that I might com¬ 
municate to ^Vda, my*beloved Ada, that the 
consent she had made the condition of my 
happiness, was joyfully accorded, and that 
not a single obstacle remained in the path 
of our happiness. I was impatient to claim 
her promise that she would be mine, as soon 
as the baroness Wandesforct and her friends 

vol. v. M 
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arrived from Ireland: alas! what a change! 
I am now hurled *frpm the pinnacle on 
which I stood, proudly exulting, with all 
my hopes blighted and destroyed. I be¬ 
lieve—yes, on my spul, I believe the state¬ 
ment of monsieur St. Albe—I believe him 
guiltless of tjie blood of my father; but I 
dare not Outrage the,feelings of my widow¬ 
ed mother; I dare not propose to Ada, the 
gentle, virtuous Ada, to enter a family 
where, *all lovely, as slip is, her presence 
would raise painful and distressing recollec¬ 
tions—where her beauty,* her amiable qua¬ 
lities—nay, even her acknowledged inno¬ 
cence, might net secure her from scorn and 
abhorrence.” 

“ No more, no more,” replied Ada; “ we 
are the victims of a crime hid in wystery 
and darkness; the perpetrator is not con¬ 
cealed from the omniscience of Heaven, 
who will yet, I trust, make manifest the 
inuocence of my dear injured father. Let 
us now part; the trial is severe; but let us 
not shrink from the performance of our du¬ 
ties.” Ada’s voice trembled, and her eyes 
were dimmed with tears; but they were 
quickly dispersed, and in a firmer tone, she 
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said—“ Heaven, Lionel, “ will assuredly 
pour balm oil our afflictions. While ho¬ 
nouring and consulting the feelings of our 
parents, we sacrifice to them, to their peace 
and comfort, the affections we have erringly 
bestowed upon each other. Farewell, dear 
Lionel—farewell fyr ever !” 

St. Albe arose, and with graceful dignity 
offered his hand J:o Dorrington, who pressed 
it respectfully to his* lips.—That action, 
Mr. Dorrington,” ^tid St Albe, “ femoves 
a weight of anguish frqm my heart; for it 
convinces me that you place confidence in 
my assertions; for yoti would not press 
your lips on a hand you believed had taken 
the life of your father. Excellent young 
man, 1 bid you farewell with deep regret; 
but I fbo much respect pnd honour yoiW 
feelings, to blame your resigning the hana 
of Amanda Eitzgerald, worthy as I know 
she is of being beloved. Farewell, Mr. 
Dorrington ! in this worlti it is most prob¬ 
able we shall meet no more; but be assured, 
you will bear away with* you my perfect 
esteem, my blessing, and pay prayers for 
your future happiness.” 

M 2 
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Madame St. Albe’s eyes rained tears, as, 
pressing the offered band of Dorrington, 
she said—“ The blessing of Heaven be upon 
you !” and followed StfAlbe from the room ; 
the major domo, casting a look of pity on the 
sorrowing pair, left them to take an ever¬ 
lasting farewjsll of each'other. 

Dorrington, taking the cold trembling 
hand of Ada, drew a ring from her finger, 
which he replaced with one from his own, 
while he said—“ Theresas a circumstance, 
my beloved, in the narrative of your father, 
which inspires me with a hope that his in¬ 
nocence will yet b& established, and that 
this sorrowful hour will be, ere long, suc¬ 
ceeded by years of happiness—that I shall 
return and claim you for my bride. Pro¬ 
mise me, Ada—faithfully and solemnly pro¬ 
mise me, that you will wait one year from 
this eventful day, before you accept the ad¬ 
dresses of another.” 

“ Alas, Lionel ! c so many years have pass¬ 
ed since this deplorable event, that I have 
no hope for the future. My noble father, 
the victim of unjust suspicion, will sink, 
broken-hearted, to his grave—a melancholy 
proof of man’s fallible judgment; and for 
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me—oh, Lionel, do not add to my present 
anguish, by supposing I- can ever forget 
you. But if it will*git all soothe the misery 
of our separation, t promise you never to 
admit the addresses^of another. My true 
affection is yours in this hour of affliction, 
and will be only yours to the l^pt hour of 
my sorrowful existence.” 

Many times the unhappy pair bade each 
other adieu, yet had 'not resolution to put 
an end to an interview so distressing to 
both. At length Dorrington pressed a long 
lingering kiss on "her quivering lip, and tore 
himself away. As he passed through the 
hall, he wrung the hand of fhe major domo, 
and with a heart too much oppressed for 
speech, silently mounted his horse, and with 
a speed that astonished • and alarmed his 
groom, took the road to Turin. 

The silemxj and depression of her young 
lady, astonished Janet, who as yet was un¬ 
acquainted with the disclosure made by 
monsieur St. Albe, and the consequent 
breaking off the match with Mr. Dorring¬ 
ton. Janet knew her mistress was at times 
inclined to be serious, and she supposed 
that she was reflecting in her intended 
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change of condition, artd thinking of the 
possibility that Mr. Dorrington might not 
be so good-tempered, and agreeable after 
marriage, as he was then.—“ Well,” said 
Janet, mentally, as #h£ left the bedchamber, 
“ she will think the matter over before she 
sleeps, an t d to-morrow she will be as gay 
and lively as a lark.” f But Janet was mis¬ 
taken; for her young lady-became, before 
morning, alarmingly ill; she was seized 
with a 'nervous fever, that resisting medi¬ 
cine, reduced her to a state of such weak¬ 
ness, that monsieur and madatne St. Albe 
feared she would not live to see the baro¬ 
ness Wandesford, who had written to St. 
Albe her intention to quit Ireland, before 
the commencement of the winter season. 
But the health of the severely-tried Ada 
rallied again, under the attentive care of 
her affectionate father and his amiable wife ; 
she was also cheered and supported in her 
afflicting illness by the friendship of lady 
Stella Egerton, who, with her worthy hus¬ 
band, passed a lar£e portion of their time at 
the casa St. Albe. 

Mr. Dorrington, sunk in the deepest me¬ 
lancholy, visited the cottage of A maud. 
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and left behind him liberal proofs of his 
bounty ; he wandered day after day to all 
the spots on the St. *Albe domain, which he 
remembered were *the favourite retreats of 
Ada, till perceiving [tis health decline, his 
relations persuaded him to quit Piedmont, 
and instead of making the tone of Italy, as 
they had intended, tlifcy returned with him 
to England, that he might receive the be¬ 
nefit of his native air,‘and be under the eye 
of his mother, whose life they knew was 
wrapped in his. 

Grateful for tlie affection of her father 
and his estimable wife, Ada placed a seal 
on her lips, and never utteted the name of 
Dorrington; fearful of wounding the feel¬ 
ings of her parent, she never in any in¬ 
stance, or on any occasion, alluded to her 
own blighted expectations, but patiently 
hiding in her bosom the pang of regret, as 
soon as she was able to rise from her couch, 
returned to her once-pleasing occupations, 
and endeavoured to divert her sorrows with 
her pencil, books, and itiusic: in painting 
and music, rnadame St. Albe excelled ; and 
in these elegant employments, Ada, during 
the day, found much soldtee, for the great 
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proficiency of madame 8t. Albe raised in 
her an emulation that* was useful in restor¬ 
ing her spirits; while # evening concerts, in 
which lady Stella bpre a “part, and to which 
St. Albe, sir PhilipdEJgerton, and the little 
Ronaldo, lent their voices, contributed to 
divert her thoughts from dwelling on the 
past. Again the sweet pensive smiles of 
Ada gave pleasure to her -father and ma¬ 
dame St. Albe, for whose sakes, and for the 
sake of her young brother Ronaldo, she de¬ 
termined to consider.the valley of Cemenus 
her future home, to make Piedmont the 
boundary of her wishes, and give up the 
thought of ever returning to Ireland, where, 
after the demise of the venerable baroness 
Wandesford, there would remain none with 
equal claim to her duty, her gratitude, and 
affection, as those dear ones with whom she 
now resided. 

But these arrangements by no means 
met the approbation of Janet, who not 
being able to speak or understand either 
French or Italian, protested she preferred 
Dublin to any place under the sun; and in 
addition to her dislike to remaining among 
the foreign mounseers and marmasels, she 
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had discovered that the major domo was 
her near relation, and* that he had no in¬ 
tention whatever tb make t love to her, a 
great and cruel disappointment to the hopes 
she had entertained^ because he was the 
best-looking man about the place, and the 
only one with whom she could converse, 
without being troubled to guess*tiie mean¬ 
ing of half they said; and this downfal of 
her expectations wa<? not compensated by 
his promising, that if she conducts! herself 
prudently, and to his ^tisfaction, he would 
leave her all he possessed at his death; but 
this promise Janet thought would hardly 
be performed before she was grown grey¬ 
headed, when she should be past the enjoy¬ 
ment of his riches.—“ It is sad work,” said 
Janet to herself, “ waiting for dead men’s 
shoes.” 

On the domain oV St. Albe was a spot 
embosomed in trees, lonely, but of peculiar 
beauty, which had been !i favourite resting- 
place with Ada and her lover; it was a 
grotto, formed of granite and porphyry, of 
an oblong shape, in the paidst of which a 
fountain threw up, to an immense height, 
M 3 
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a slender column of pellucid water, which 
descended into a basin its own weight and 
velocity had worn in thfe rock : the bottom 
of the basin was covered with the elegant 
white nymphea; and on its margin grew in 
profusion the bright blue euphrasia, known 
to the peasant girls by the, name of forget- 
me-not : the entrance to the grotto was 
concealed by tall trees, whose umbrageous 
branches spread a leafy canopy over banks 
of the fleshest verdure,„Avhere violets and 
aromatic creeping plants perfumed the air 
with their sweetness. 

This romantic and secluded spot the vas¬ 
sals of the domain beheld with superstitious 
awe, and named it the Grotto of the Fairies, 
where some asserted that at midnight the 
face of their intended spouse might be seen 
floating in the basin, at certain seasons, by 
those who had courage enough to invoke 
the power of the fairies. To this spot, en¬ 
deared to her by a' thousand tender remem¬ 
brances, Ada repaired as soon as she was 
able to go abroad; for she wished to recline 
by the fountain, where they had so often 
sat together, and to weep, unrestrained and 
unobserved, the loss of him whom she for- 
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bade her lips to Dame in the presence of 
her father and her friends.. 

Janet had heard so many marvellous tales 
respecting the grotto, that her superstitious 
fears made her unwilling to enter, for fear 
of offending the fairies, who, in revenge, 
might pinch her fyfack and bljue, or widen 
her mouth to her ears, or twist her nose 
aside—all which misfortunes she had been 
told had happened to those who intruded 
themselves, without the performance of par¬ 
ticular ceremonies to propitiate them ; and 
she gladly obeyed the command to walk 
forward, and wait at*a neighbouring cot¬ 
tage till joined by her mistiness. 

Janet having departed, Ada entered the 
grotto, and seating herself beside the basin, 
she mournfully recalled,the bliss of the 
hour when she had last been there, when 
Dorrington *had twined the flowers of the 
forget-me-not in her hair.—“ Those flowers 
have faded,” sighed shd| “ and so has my 
happiness; Lionel will never again renew 
to me his vow of love;die is now in a far- 
distant land, and I perhi^ps am no longer 
remembered.” 

As this painful idea crossed her imagina- 
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tion, her tearful eyes fell on the edge of the 
basin, which had.been deepened by a broad 
rim of white marble, *and with astonish¬ 
ment she beheld traced, in the well-known 
characters of Mr. Qorrington, the sad and 
tender effusions of a heart fondly and faith¬ 
fully devoted to her, apd which she was 
certain ha\l been written since they had 
bade each other an eternal adieu. The 
tears, that gushed in torrents from her eyes, 
dimmed-her sight,, and for some time pre¬ 
vented her from gratifying the impatient 
wish of her heart: at length the paroxysm 
of grief subsiding, she was enabled to read 
the sentiments,* that more than ever con¬ 
vinced her of the value of the noble heart 
that a cruel destiny had forbade to unite 
witli hers. The lines, traced with a pencil, 
on the edge of the basin, were these:— 

I would not be forgotten quite 
By her whom 1 adore, 

Though weary y«. ars may take their flight, 

And ne may meet no more* 

Vet I’d not have her Mink in woe. 

Deplore the hour we met. 

Tor that bright hour, where’er I go, 

I never can foigct. 

Yes! long as “ memory holds a place 
In this distracted brain/’ 
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Fond fancy shall y»at hour retrace. 

Ami live it o'er again P 
l ike hope that lit thaf hour of love, 

In storms ami daAness set. 

Vet from my hrai£ ’t^ill m^er remove — 

I never can forget. • 

• 

1 would not have her*hAk grow pale, 

Her eve no longer shine— 

For what would griff like that avail ; 

She nevt r can Be mine : 

From plighted vows I ftt her free— 

We meet no more, hut yet 
I’d have her sometimes think of me, 

Who never can forget. 

I’d have her, at join’s solemn hour. 

When low she bends the knee. 

From her pure 1^« art devoutly pour 
A teiuie* prayer for me* , 

Who borne by stormy fate along, 

A prey to sad regret, 

May mingle with life’s busy throng. 

But never can forget. 

The lips of Ada pressed the cold marble, 
and with a sigh deep and agonizing, she 
repeated, “ I never can forget; I will 
cherish in my heart’s core, dearest Lionel, 
the remembrance of all thy virtues—I will 
unceasingly pray for ftiy happiness—but 
never—no, never will I forget thee.” Again 
she read the lines, and'vvept, to think the 
heart that dictated, and the hand that wrote, 
were torn from her for ever. Having no 
implements with her to dfcpy the lines, she 
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dreaded their being effaced by some rude 
unhallowed hand,.that would pay no respect 
to what she regarded as a sacred record of 
faithful love and 'enduring grief. Her 
watch reminding heff of the hour, she left 
the grotto, with a resolve to return the next 
morning, to gain possession of what she 
considered an inestimable treasure, and pur¬ 
sued her way to the cottage, where she 
found Janet, in no very placid temper, be¬ 
cause she could neither understand, nor 
make herself understood, by the inhabitants. 

The next day, visitors' arriving at the 
casa, prevented Adas intended return to 
the Grotto of the Fairies; and at madame 
St. Albe’s request, she accompanied her 
friends to the church at the village of Doria. 
Here, on entering the family monument, 
they found the bier on which was laid the 
embalmed corpse of Constant!a St. Albe, 
strewed with fresh flowers; and on the vel¬ 
vet pillow that supported her head, a gar¬ 
land of cypress, tied with white ribbon, on 
which were traced the words, unchanged 

AND UNCHANGING UNTIL DEATH. 

As madame St. Albe expressed no sur¬ 
prise at finding the bed of mortality newly 
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decorated, Ada supposed the flowers and 
garland were placed »there-with her concur¬ 
rence and by her order, former emotion did 
not seem at all extraordinary to Ada, who 
was aware that any fliing relating, even in 
a remote degree, to her beloved and always 
lamented sister, agitated and affected her. 

When their guests^md departed, madame 
St. Albe afforded a pleasurable surprise, by 
imparting to her husband her certainty 
that Giucsppe haA returned to Ddria, from 
the circumstance of tlu-' St. Albe monument 
having been enfered, and the bier of Con- 
stantia newly decorated with fresh-gathered 
flowers, and a garland, expressive of grief 
hearing a motto which could only have 
been dictated by the heart of a lover, and 
who could that faithful, that unchanging 
lover be but Giucsppe?—“ In the presence 
of those wflrldly-minded beings, who were 
led by no better sentiment than curiosity 
to visit the monumen? of my ancestors,” 
said madame St. Albe, “ I restrained, as 
well as I was able, my feelings of astonish¬ 
ment and pleasure, for I am certain, 
Giuesppe would not have profaned with 
unholy touch the sacred Vesting-place of his 
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adored Constantia; I know his heart, and 
am assured he woulcl not have entered the 
monument of the St. Albes, had he not re¬ 
nounced his errors ; ',yes, ft gave me pleasure 
to believe he is penitent, and has vowed, 
beside her loved remains, to quit his lawless 
life and return to virtue.” 

“ This, my Adelaide, is indeed most 
pleasing and unexpected intelligence,” re¬ 
plied monsieur St. Albe; “pleasing to us 
all, for Ada will, I know, rejoice to learn 
the noble-minded, though erring Giuesppe, 
has abandoned his lawless companions on 
the Col di Tende, and with them the crimi¬ 
nal pursuits, theft must always have been re¬ 
pugnant to his nature. To-morrow morn¬ 
ing,” continued St. Albe, “ I will ride over 
to Doria, and seek him out; and if the gra¬ 
titude of a father for the preservation of his 
child can lure him to the casa, *your friend¬ 
ship, my love, who once beheld him as a 
brother, and the soothings of my gentle, 
pensive Ada, shall assist me to reconcile 
him to himself, artd prepare him for a re¬ 
union with her, who, though lost on earth, 
may be regained in heaven.” 

Monsieur St. Albe proposed concealing 
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from Ada Giuesppe’s return to the valley, 
intending her an agreeable surprise, by 
bringing him back to the casa to dinner. 
Enjoining madams to sq^recy, he went out 
alone after breakfast, jto the extreme disap¬ 
pointment of Ronaldo, who had ordered his 
pony to be saddlejf, supposing he was to 
rideout with his father. Madame St. Albe 
pacified the griuf of her son, by promising 
to take him to Turin,* when she next went 
to visit sir Philip-and lady Stella Egerton, 
to whom he was very ^partial, and by tell¬ 
ing him his sistef was going to walk, and 
would take him with l*er; but on inquiring 
of Janet for her mistress, she replied, her 
lady had gone out alone half an hour ago, 
and she did not know whether to the 
Egyptian Temple, the \Vatch Tower, or 
the Grotto of Fairies; but to one of the 
three she was certain, for she had taken a 
book in her hand, and she knew her lady 
loved to sit and read In them solantary 
places. 

These solitary places lily wide apart; and 
Ronaldo knowing how mi certain it was 
that he should overtake or find his sister, 
was growing so peevish, that madame, who 
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seldom resorted to severity, would have 
found it difficult, to*restore him to temper, 
had not the major domo fortunately been 
going to a farm a short distance, and 
offered to take the y,oung comte with him. 
The pony was again brought out; Ro¬ 
naldo mounted on his back, and with a face 
all radiant with smiles, promised to order a 
tine fat turkey for mamma, and a nice 
pigeon for his sister Ada. 

Fearftil that she should find the lines 
effaced from the basyi in the Grotto of the 
Fairies, Ada walked hastily to the lonely 
spot, and in her eagerness to snatch them 
from oblivion, “she entered, and was un¬ 
clasping the book in which she intended to 
insert them, before she observed that a gen¬ 
tleman, wrapped in a military cloak, was 
standing nearly opposite to her. Confused, 
surprised, and somewhat alarmed, she let 
fall the book, which he picked up. and 
gracefully presented to her, and was begin¬ 
ning an apology for having startled her, 
when she exclaimed—“ Giuesppe, my friend, 
my preserver! i* it indeed you I behold ?” 

The boy’s habit in which he had formerly 
beheld her, had ttot disguised her beautiful 
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Matures; and in the blushing countenance 
before him, Giuesppe recognised her to 
whom he had soint* months before given 
safe convoy to the easa i/ Albe. At Ada’s 
representation of the? segard in which lie 
was still held by madame St. Albe, and the 
i>ften expressed wigfi of her husband to ren¬ 
der him service, Giucappe was much affect¬ 
ed ; but when «he urged him to go with 
her to the easa, his countenance changed to 
the deepest sadness; he declared it*was irn- 
possible. —“ I passed, the whole of last 
night,” said Giuc.typc, “ beside thp moulder¬ 
ing but still lovely remains of my Con- 
stantia, and I believed my soul became 
purified, as I solemnly invoked her sainted 
spirit to attest my solemn renunciation of 
my guilty courses. I suffered much last 
night for the loved and lost; the past and 
the future seemed to*pass before me. This 
morning I came hither, where I have so 
often sat with my departed angel, to lave 
my throbbing temples with the pure water 
of the fountain. I feel refreshed; a healing 
balm seems shed on my .agonized spirit; 
hut the casa would again tear open its 
wounds; the voice of Adelaide, so like 
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Constantia’s, would unman me; remem¬ 
brances of the dreadfql past would render 
me unable to pursue the honourable path I 
am about to tread.\ Angelic creature,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ accept*the best wishes of an 
erring but deeply-penitent man; inform 
madame and, monsieur St. Albe that I have 
sold my patrimony at Doria, and obtained 
a commission in the Austrian service, where, 
if I live, they shall hear I have redeemed 
my errors. Say to them I will never cease 
to remember them in my prayers; and when 
they learn that I have died the death of 
honour, I entreat them to let my ashes 
reposq. beside m-y adored Constantia.” 

~Ada earnestly begged him not to quit 
the valley, without seeing or communicating 
by letter with monsieur and madame St. 
Albe, who were so much interested in his 
future prospects and welfare. 

“ I will write to them,” replied Giuesppe; 
“ I can put the thoughts on paper that my 
tongue would be unable to utter. Good 
angels shield you, fair excellence; when you 
pray for the weak and erring, remember the 
unfortunate Giuesppe." 

Ada looked up; she was about to assure 
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him of her grateful remembrance and her 
constant prayers, but 'he was gone. She 
looked from the entrance of the grotto, but 
the intervening tceds Ijffd "him from her 
sight. It was some.time before Ada be- 
came sufficiently composed to copy into her 
book the lines frorft the marble. Having 
secured the valued cfljision of lovfc and sor¬ 
row, she effaced them from the basin.— 
“ They were meant for my eye alone,” said 
she, “ and never sjuill cold hearts or vulgar 
tongues comment on the sacredness of the 
grief they eannot.feel or comprehend.” 

When Ada returned to the casa, she in¬ 
formed inadame St. Albe of her meeting 
Giuesppe at the Grotto of the Fairies ; and 
before she had related what had passed at 
this interesting interview, monsieur St. 
Albe returned from the village, having 
learned therg that Giiiesppe had disposed of 
his estates, and had joined the Austrian 
army. Having heard Ada’s affecting rela¬ 
tion, monsieur St. Albe joined in his wife’s 
fervently expressed hope that his mind 
might regain peace, and that in his military 
career he might obtain fame and honour. 

Late in the evening a letter arrived, ad- 
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dressed to madame St. Albe. She wept 
over it, but the drops that, fell from her eyes 
were tears of pleasure, for she was con¬ 
vinced that he is reformed ; that if he 
lived he would gain renown, of which his 
friends would have reason to be proud ; and 
if he died, he would be worthy to rest be¬ 
side Constantiain the,tomb of the St. Allies. 
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ciiir. iv 


I ill' UMh’s brow, like il till 
Fort trls the nature ol u tr*gic >}uti»• - 

i '<■( .1 itran_« eon lessen in limit* c\* 

1 litio *'iiak st tiiv hea^, aiul hnldst it ft*. 14, or mu, 

1 • *>peak u trutli. llairfll 

ll-'i our unM.iin'd # .>guiu was iiis : 

>wift ft oiu 1.1 noble blow ^he clouds dispers'd, 

Wime )u\, atioilirr >11111, illum'd (ns eyes, 

A d told tlu gla> tiesf^jf his In Tut tor lame 

K( stot’il. ^ l all 0) Henna 


J»ve is tin* jmsMon which o^dureth— 

Inch m il her time nor absence cureth , 

\Vh ich nought ol earthly change 014 sever 

Love is the light that shines for ever. 

ita chain ol gold—what ham) can break it ' 

It' deathless hold—what force can shake it 
Mtic passion ought of earth may sever, 

Hut souls that love--love on lor tver Attaint i,-m 

rsud was thejiour we parffed, love, hut now 

The storm is past that bade our fond hearts sever, 

And I am here, true to my plighted vow, 

io claim thee, love, my owt#luir bride, for ever 

In communicating to the,baroness VVandes- 
ford the unexpected and wonderful dis¬ 
covery that had taken place, and the conse¬ 
quent breaking off her rr\£rriage with Lio- 
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nel Dorrington, the sorrowing Ada had 
touched but lightly on the misery of her 
disappointment; but she dwelt largely on 
the happiness she'yplt ir\ finding a father in 
the noble-minded, excellent St. Albe, a man 
whom only to sec, Obtained at once the 
voluntary tribute of respect and love, and 
her resolve to devote, the whole of her life 
to softening the sorrows and cheering the 
broken spirits of that, dearly-valued parent. 
But though Ada had said but little on the 
distressing subject of her separation from Mr. 
Dorrington, and was silent respecting the 
perpetual mental conflicts she endured, in 
trying to subd.ue her repining spirit, and 
teaching her wayward heart submission to 
the severe decree that had wrested from her, 
even in the hour when she thought it most 
secure, her happiness for ever. 

But the apparent calmness with which 
Ada wrote did not deceive the baroness, 
who knew the sensibility of her heart and 
the acuteness of her feelings too well, to be¬ 
lieve she would haye consented to marry Mr. 
Dorrington without really loving him, or 
that feeling for him a tender attachment, 
she could part from him without bitter re- 
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grot; and the worthy lady would have set 
off at once for Piedmont, to console with 
her presence the sorrows of her severely- 
tried child, had not thf afflicting insanity 
of the countess of Vaivleleur made an ap¬ 
peal to her humanity, which prevented her 
from joining with .her own relations in for¬ 
saking her, who seen*cd now as ready to 
disclaim their consanguinity as they were 
formerly eager to assn-t it. 

In the case of tUf couuless Vandbleur, as 
well as in most instances of adversity, the 
world proved its selfish and unfeeling charac¬ 
ter. The most intimate of her acquaintance 
either heard of her calamity with unconcern, 
or protested their nerves were too weak 
and delicate to endure hearing the ravings 
of a mad woman; while,others expressed 
their gladness that she was incapable of en¬ 
joying the satisfaction of knowing she was 
a widow, for they knew she hated her hus¬ 
band, and wished for his’death. Mrs. Go¬ 
ran and lady Boyle thought it a great pity 
she had not gone first, far the rich hand¬ 
some earl of Vandeleur woqld have been a 
match that few females would have refused, 

VOX.. V. X 
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though his conduct ha<J not been exactly 
correct; but then lie v^as young, and really 
his errors were not 4o be wondered at, 
when it was remen^erecUhow extremely un¬ 
fortunate he was jn« his marriage, with 
a woman whose temper was so intolerably 
capricious and haughty, and whose pas¬ 
sion for being admired had been attend¬ 
ed with such fatal and horrible consequences. 

None of the once g«y and flattered coun¬ 
tess of •Vandcleut’s forpier acquaintance 
came near her; very few troubled them¬ 
selves to inquire after hen; but, with an in¬ 
gratitude that shocked the amiable baroness 
Wandesford, seemed to forget she was in 
existence, now she was no longer in a con¬ 
dition to allow of her inviting them to feast 
and revelry. 

It was this absolute abandonment that 
awakened the commiseration of the baro¬ 
ness, who was sincerely concerned for the 
unhappy woman; but she considered it a 
paramount duty to support by her advice, 
and comfort by her presence, the innocent 
young creature she had brought up—the 
child of her affection, who, with undeviat¬ 
ing and patient endurance of the greatest 
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affliction that could hefal a feeling and at- 
taclied heart, gave^ proof of virtue worthy 
of respect and adnwration. 

The baroness .Wai^iesford had no ac¬ 
quaintance with ladj Ogle, never having 
met her above once, when she was the ho¬ 
nourable Mrs. Chatterton ; .but knowing 
how nearly she was .related to the countess 
of Vandeleur, # she wrote her an account of 
the malady with wJiich she was afflicted, 
and entreated her to take charge of her un¬ 
fortunate niece. But lady Ogle unfeelingly 
refused to have any tiling to do with the af¬ 
fair, assigning, as a reason, her own ill health 
and low spirits; she added, she was sorry 
lor lady Vandeleur, but considered her ma¬ 
lady a punishment she had justly merited, 
by her excessive pride, her ungrateful treat¬ 
ment of her, who had always set her the 
very best example; with other faults too 
numerous to mention; and as her malady 
seemed incurable, she thought the proper- 
est thing that could be done, was to send 
her to a mad house. 

This unfeeling advice the baroness re¬ 
jected ; and having made fruitless applica- 
N 2 
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tions to all her ladyship’s relations, she con¬ 
sidered it a duty tha? she was called upon 
to perform, to remain *near the unhappy 
maniac, that she* m^ght* not be abandoned 
entirely to the mercy of strangers, who, 
though paid for their attendance, might 
probably neglect, or otherwise ill treat her; 
she therefore committed her beloved Ada 
to the care of that good and.all-wise Provi¬ 
dence, which had safely led her through so 
many perils to the j»rms ojf her father, and 
resolved to wait the issue of the fever that 
had again attacked the countess. 

In one of her fits of frenzy, which at times 
were frightfully violent, the unconscious 
creature dashed her arm through a window, 
and received a deep cut from the broken 
glass, from which she repeatedly tore the 
bandages that were placed round it, till she 
fainted from loss of blood. Having now 
become too weak to resist being undressed, 
she suffered herself to be reclined on her 
pillow, where she presently fell asleep, and, 
to the great relief, of her attendants, passed 
a night of tranquil repose. 

In the morning, the fever had much 
abated, and she spoke rationally : from that 
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time her senses, were restored; but her 
health was quite gqpe—the fresh blooming 
complexion, which‘had ^>een her pride and 
boast, was changed to q ghastly sallow—her 
flesh had wasted frcnq her bones, and she 
appeared a living skeleton. 

When considered able to.hear the com¬ 
munication, the countess was informed of 
the death of her husband. She appeared 
much shocked, and exclaimed—“ May Hea¬ 
ven have mercy qn him ! may his soul rest 
in peace!” She then inquired if he had 
made a will ? 

The baroness of Wandesford informed 
her, the carl had been spared long enough 
to settle his temporal affairs, and she trust¬ 
ed to make his peace with Heaven; for sir 
I’hilip Egerton, who, with lord Monhe- 
ghan, the earl had appointed joint guar¬ 
dians to his.son, had written a most satis¬ 
factory account of his lordship’s penitence, 
and the peace of his lasf moments. 

The countess was much affected; she 
wept, and said—“ Alas; poor Alfred! we 
sinned against each others but I trust he 
forgave me as sincerely as I forgive him.” 

At the request of the dbuntess, the infant 
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earl of Vandeleur wasjbrought to her apart¬ 
ment. The boy,- a child of surpassing 
Beauty, had no rqcoJlectiSn of his mother; 
but he smiled upon her she caressed him, 
which she did with teaj-s, observing to the 
baroness Wandesford, the strong resem¬ 
blance he bore to his deceased father.— 

4 

“ His person,” said the- countess, “ will, as 
he grows up, be the counterpart of the pa¬ 
rent lie will see no fnore; but Heaven 
grant he may be totally unlike him in tem¬ 
per and in principle! Poor boy,” continued 
she, tenderly kissing him,you will very 
shortly be an orphan ; but the loss of your 
parents will prove a blessing, rather than a 
misfortune, for our evil example will not 
be before your eyes. May Heaven bless 
and protect you, my child ! and may you 
be as much distinguished for your virtues, 
as we have been for our follies and our vices!” 

* The increasing illness of the countess 
convinced her that "her earthly career was 
nearly at an end. and she wished to be re¬ 
moved to the convent where she had been 
educated. Her confessor approved the de¬ 
sire she expressed; for though the baroness 
Wandesford had Evinced a most Christian 
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disposition in the pare she had taken of the 
countess, and was uryversajly acknowledged 
to be a woman of pons yiind, yet she was* 
a Protestant; anch *the 4 priest thought it 
would be better for thy soul, and more con¬ 
solatory in the dying moments of his peni¬ 
tent, that she should breathcu.her last sigh 
under a roof consecrated to religion, and 
among persons of her own communion : but 
the fiat had gone forth; the countess of 
Yandelcur was appointed to expire under 

the roof of her, who, like the merciful Sa- 

• • 

maritan, had taken her in, and administered 
to her necessities, whdii those of her own 
family, and her own church, had unpitying 
passed her by. 

The countess of Vandeleur, after express¬ 
ing a grateful sense of her benevolence, bad 
taken an affecting leave of the baroness 
Waiidesfbnk and was waiting for the car¬ 
riage to draw up that was to convey her to 
Dublin ; she complained \>f faintness; a glass 
of wine was poured out for her, but before 
it reached her lips, she «unk back on her 
chair, and, breathing a lipv sigh, instantly 
expired. 

The baroness Wandesfftrd did not expect 
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so sudden a termination .of the life of the 

• * 

countess of Vandeleur; but she did not la- 
inent that her sufferings had ceased; her 
long and painful i^lnes^ the baroness be¬ 
lieved, had brought .her to a proper way of 
thinking, and made her a sincere penitent; 
she considered her release a mercy, and 
trusted that, purified and forgiven, her soul 
would enjoy eternal happiness. 

There was nothing now to detain the 
baroness'in Ireland; aryj bidding, she be¬ 
lieved, a final adieu Jo Lisburn Abbey, she 
repaired to Dublin, to settle her affairs pre¬ 
vious to her departure for Piedmont, where 
she had made up her mind to remain with 
her beloved Ada, for the short time that 
might yet be allotted her in this life; but 
at her friend Mrs, lioehford’s, the good ba¬ 
roness met the honourable colonel Lismorc, 
who had prevailed on lord and lady Mon- 
hcghnn to pass over with him to England, 
whither he had promised the duke of Ilazle- 
grovc, his relation, to bring his little wife, 
to introduce her to him, previous to their 
setting off for the continent. 

“ My dear madam,” said the colonel, ad¬ 
dressing the baroness Wandesford, after 
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1 1 taring her detewninjiUon to proceed im¬ 
mediately to Paris, •“ haw you thoroughly 
considered the lonefyness» tys well as danger, 
of travelling such it .distance by sea and land, 
without other society*and protection than 
your own servants, "ho. however faithful 
and well disposed* might be* unable to se¬ 
cure to you such deference, or procure for 
you such accoilimodations as would be ne¬ 
cessary to your comfort and convenience, 
and appropriate t# your rank ?” 

The baroness confessed she had only con¬ 
sidered the happiness of again beholding 
her dear long-lost Ada; and being convin¬ 
ced that a female, particularly at her age, 
would be exposed to danger, as well as 
much inconvenience, in travelling through 
a foreign country, with only the protection 
of two male servants, neither of them young 
men, she w f as persuaded to join the party 
to England, that she might proceed with 
■tl»em to Piedmont, wlio, though they no 
longer expected to congratulate Miss Lam- 
bart on her marriage, had still an unditni- 
nished wish to see and felicitate her on her 
safety, after having passed through so many 
S 3 
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perilous adventures, since her absence from 
friends by whom • she was regarded with 
undiminished esteem. 

In the presence ofnnorfsietir and madame 
St. Albe, Miss Lumbar*, as we shall conti¬ 
nue to call her, constrained herself to ap¬ 
pear cheerfpl; ‘but in her lonely walks, in 
the solitude and priva'cy of her chamber, 
she wept the sorrowing tears of regret and 
disappointed love, over the miniature of 
Lionel Dorrington,' which she constantly 
wore in her bosom, and covered his ring, 
which she never took Jrom her finger, with 
kisses, repeating, every day and every night, 
the vow she had made him, never to re¬ 
ceive the addresses of another: but while 
Ada resolved to hold sacred the vow so so¬ 
lemnly plighted in their hour of separation, 
the friends of St. Albe, aware of her wealth, 
were anxious that she should marry into their 
families; and among those who were solici¬ 
tous to match her with a relative, was the 
princess Lateroni, whose nephew, a Flo¬ 
rentine nobleman, had been introduced to 
Miss Lanibart, and talked of little else but 
her beauty and her accomplishments. The 
princess greatly esteemed her nephew and 
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Miss Lambart, anil desirous of bringing 
about a marriage, vvjiich slie tliouglit would 
conduce to the ha'ppinvss of both. Tilt' 
marquis Albino a i»oung man, tolerable 
in person, of high rjluk and small fortune, 
which the princess^believed would form no 
objection with Miss Lamburrt, whose own 
immense possessions "were more than suffi¬ 
cient to support a splendid establishment, 
if she could he brought to marry him. 

The marquis •Albino confessed to the 

princess, that he had .been in love before, 

but a richer man* than himself had offered, 

and the perfidious beauty, his first love, bad 

deceived him, by marrying fiis rival.—“ f 

was vexed and mortified,” said the marquis, 

“ and downright melancholy for a day or 

two; 1 thought 1 should gever forget, or get 

over, my first love; but 1 went on a tour 
** • 

of pleasure with a party of friends, and re¬ 
turned home, cured of my passion, and 
heart-whole.” 

The princess laughed, and said—“ There 
is a trifling coincidence hi your history and 
M iss Tambart’s; she was very near mar¬ 
riage with an English gentleman, some 
few months since; but tfye match was sud- 
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denly, I never could Jearr. why, broken off, 
and the gentleman soonmfter left Piedmont, 
and returned to, Ihs own country. But it 
does not appear to rfte,”Continued the prin¬ 
cess, “ that the young Jady is breaking her 
heart about him, for she.. sings and dances, 
and visits .among her friends, the same as 
ever. In short, Lorenzi, I have heard 
much nonsense about first love never being 
obliterated from the heart; but I hold the 
idea as romantic and ridiculous: very few 
marriages, I have a notion, are formed by 
first love; and if you are really serious in 
your wish to obtain the hand of Miss Barn¬ 
hart, I will take an early opportunity of 
speaking on the subject to my friend, ma- 
dame St. Albe, who is, I know, in the 
young lady’s confidence; and from her I 
shall learn what success you are likely to 
meet.” 

The marquis Aljfino, without any sort 
of pretension to genius, or being very high¬ 
ly gifted in intellect, was an agreeable plea 
sant companion; he had a fine voice, a cor¬ 
rect ear, and satig r well; he was remarkably 
good tempered, ar\d had never failing spirits. 
The princess Latreroni took him with her 
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to the easa, when* he,soon won the regard, 
and becaine a favourite with Ronaldo, and 
consequently with jnadmue St. Albe, who 
always considered Hte fondness for children 
a most excellent trait »n the character of a 
young man, giving the fairest promise of 
making good husbands and JTtioc^fathers. 

The princess Latefoni, on the watch for 
opportunities t& promote her nephew’s in¬ 
terest, soon won mudnmc St. Albe to fa¬ 
vour and wish silecess to the marquis Al¬ 
bino, and to promise*t« mention his passion 
for Miss Lambart to tyer husband ; though, 
at the same time, she assured the princess, 
that she was certain St. Albe would never 
attempt to influence Miss Lambart, in an 
affair of such importance at that of choosing 
a partner for life; he might commend the 
good qualities of tjic* marquis Albino—he 
might speaR his opinion of the gentleman’s 
merits, and the great probability that he 
■would make a wife happy, with his kind¬ 
ness of disposition and gaiety of temper; 
but farther than that, she could take upon 
herself to say he never would interfere. 

The princess Lnteroni thought she had 
gained a great deal, by learning that the 
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suit of the marquis would not be opposed, 
but rather favoured by monsieur and mu- 
dame St. Albe; artel as, nothing had been 
said respecting Miss«Latrfhart regretting ha- 
first love, she supposed her nephew might 
reasonably hope to become a successful wooer. 

M iss 141mBart very much admired the 
fine mellow flexible voice of the marquis, 
and never, when requested, refused to sing 
with him. She had frequently accepted him 
for her partner in the dance; but it had ne¬ 
ver glanced on her mind, that his attentive 
politeness meant any, thing beyond pay hig¬ 
her the respect due to the protege of mon ¬ 
sieur St. Albe, and the guest of the prin¬ 
cess Latcroni, at whose conversaziones she 
always met him. As a pleasant acquain¬ 
tance, who contributed greatly to enliven 
the evenings at the casji. Miss Lambart was 
always glad to see the marquis Albino ar¬ 
rive; and on the same account, felt sorrv 
«’ 

when he took his leave, for St. Albe seem¬ 
ed pleased with his company; and as he 
was a capital chess-player, often engaged 
him at the game, affording her an oppor¬ 
tunity to steal away to her favourite soli¬ 
tudes, where she took a melancholy delight 
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in meditating on the days of her vanished 
happiness, in shedding the'snd tears of dis¬ 
appointment on the.miniature of her be¬ 
loved Dorrington, \n renewing her vow 
never to receive the* addresses of another, 
and in praying for his peace and unalloyed 
felicity. 

The absence of -Miss Lambart the mar¬ 
quis Albino attributed to coquetry; to an 
intention of making him uneasy, with an 
affectation of iiidWIerent’e, to render him 
anxious and impatient lor her return. St. 
Albe having one evening obtained the tri¬ 
umph of winning a game at chess, the mar¬ 
quis took advantage of what he considered 
a fioourable moment, and explained his 
wishes respecting Miss Lambart. St. Albe’s 
countenance became instantly clouded with 
sadness, and he rema'med for some moments 
silent. The’marquis wished himself at Tu¬ 
ring but while he supposed he should no 
longer be a welcome guest at the casa, his 
hopes were revived by St. Albe saying— 
“ If the approval of your suit, marquis, de¬ 
pended on me, you might make yourself 
certain of success; but M^ss Lambart cap 
only be won by her own free will and con- 
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sent. Be assured, my young friend, you 
have my good wishes ;»for I believe nothing 
on your part would be wanting to make 
her happy; but 1 tadyike you,” continued 
St. Albe, “ to defer- making any declara¬ 
tion of the passion she has inspired, till you 
are certaip the young lady has a heart at 
liberty to accept and reward your love, 
which may not at present be the case; for 
she has recently experienced a disappoint¬ 
ment, which I will candidly tell you, mar¬ 
quis, was, and may be-still, deeply felt; but 
as it appears impossible the treaty of mar¬ 
riage now broken off can ever be renewed, 
I again repeat, 1 sincerely wish you success. 
But do not precipitate matters; wait with 
patience, and endeavour to engage her re¬ 
gard; do not at-present declare yourself; 
allow some time to delicacy, and the power 
of absence, which has been knbwn to effect 
great changes in the heart.” 

St. Albe ceased; for madame entered the 
apartment with Miss Lambart and Ronaldo, 
who joyfully told the marquis he was quite 
perfect in the song he had given him, and 
that his sister Ada had taken a great deal 
of trouble to teach him. 
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At the request .of tfle ruarquis, lie sang 
it, and obtained the.applause he merited. 

Madame St. Albt* remembered that ail 
English poet had ■spoke of music as the 
food of love, and she*tJiought, that by fre¬ 
quently singing together, the union of 
voices might effect a union«of hearts ; and 
M iss Lambart mighfr become attached to 
the marquis Albino. 

Having, at the desire of madainc, sang a 
duet with Albinu, # Miss.Lambart observed, 
it gave her more pleasure to listen to the 
voice of the marquis, than to sing with 
him ; for then she was* at liberty to admire 
its richness and compass. 

Albino was delighted with this compli¬ 
ment, and turning from the piano-fortt?, he 
bowed to Miss Lambart, .and with an ex¬ 
pression that could not be mistaken, sang a 
chanson, which bore this translation:— 

“Oh, ii my ardent gaze could *py, 

One spark ol love for me, 
anting with Iwtfo in thine eye, 

It would be ecMary. 

“ Til! death thy beauty to adore, 

I ask hot only thi* : 

To t>e thy far evermore, 

W cm id be r x. **»» ol bit A. 
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° And if life’s sol row to beguile. 

Thy love, dear lbaid, were given, 

Thy sweet atyproving^rosy smile. 

Would niajvc of eart.li a heaven” 

4 r 

The manner of tfye marquis was so mark¬ 
ed, that Miss Lambqrf cohid not fail to un¬ 
derstand him; she blushed, and bent over 
Ronaldo, to -hide her confusion ; and she 
was glad when, taking Albino’s hand, the 
engaging and sportive boy ted him away to 
see a handsome dog the marquis Colonna 
had scnt'him. 

The beloved image, of Dorrington stood 
before the mental eye of Ada, and the re¬ 
membrance of her vow, never, even in 
thought, violated, affected her painfully; 
for she considered its sacredness profaned, 
by her having listened to an avowal of love 
—and wluit but an avowal of love could be 
meant by the marquis Albino? Forget¬ 
ting the presence of monsieur ynd madame 
St. Albe, clasping her hands, over which 
her tears fell, she exclaimed—“ We shall 
meet no more, dear Lionel; but I am thine 
for ever!” 

“ Dearest Ad»! beloved child ! why this 
renewed emotion ?” asked madame St. Albe, 
soothingly ; “ 1 (lid hope the extreme vio- 
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donee of' your grief, hac^' passed away, and 
that time would reconcile you to irremedi¬ 
able disappointment.’ 

“ I have not been mistaken in the heart 
of my child,” said Sdt. AlJ>c; “ having placed 
its affections on an object so deserving, so 
every way wort in*, 1 could- not hope, 
though I prayed, that the recollection of 
him might not prevent her bestowing her¬ 
self on another; but Heaven’s will be done ! 
Restrain your tears^my beloved chfld, and 
listen to your father’s solemn promise, that 
he will never atfcmpt to influence your 
mind or actions, in aught that relates to 
marriage; if you have, on mature reflection, 
resolved on a life of celibacy, be it so; and 
perhaps it may be best. Confide in inr, 
inv Ada—in me, who \\ill respect your 
grief, but will never add to it, by persuad¬ 
ing you to admit another to that place in 
vuiir heart which is occupied by Lionel 
Dorrington. No, Ileavfn forbid that I 
should add to your affliction, to the bitter 
pangs of disappointment,* by wishing yon 
to render your present pleasing, though 
melancholy, recollections of him criminal, by 
becoming the wife of the \narquis Albino. 
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He has explained his ,sentiments to tne; 
but I have made no promise to aid his suit, 
even by advice it I'emains with you to 
encourage or forbjd his hopes. Be com¬ 
posed, my Ada; dy mot apprehend being 
urged to a measure you cannot approve: 
the marquis-has more feeling; and delicacy 
than to make proposals, when he learns that 
you cannot approve them.’ 5 

Ada clasped the meek of her father— 
“ Permit me,” said she*" to remain always 
under your roof, .under your protection: 
for I cannot bestow my band without my 
heart, and that is not at iny disposal—it is 
Lionel Dorrington’s, and will remain faith¬ 
fully his, till its last throb is numbed by 
death. Pardon my grief; I will endeavour 
to control it—I jvill strive to be content— 
I will pray to be made a comfort to you, 
my dear, dear father.” 

St. x\lbe fondly returned her embrace, 
and, in a voice ’ rendered tremulous by 
emotion, replied—“ We will comfort each 
other, my Ada—'bless thee, bless thee, my 
child!” 

Since her residence at Turin, lady Stella 
Egerton had become the joyful mother of a 
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daughter, who was healthy, and likely to live; 
but though fondly loved by both parents, 
sir Philip often wished sli£ had beet) of the 
other sox. Lady Su^la beirtg again likely 
to increase her family>sir*Philip, who hoped 
the child would prove a boy, was extremely 
desirous to return to Ireland, that his heir 
might be born in the borne of its Ancestors; 
but lady Stella, .wishing to remain at Tu¬ 
rin till the arrival of the baroness Wandes- 
ford, actually laughed hi^n into su(pressing 
his amor putrid in her presence, though he 
secretly determined that no christening 
should take place, till the sacred ceremony 
of making his boy—for a boy he had fixed 
his heart upon having—a Christian, should 
be performed at Egerton Hall, where his 
grandfather, his lather, and himself, had, 
in regular succession, received the name of 
Philip. 

Miss Larnbart, though she had prepared 
her mind for the departure of lady Stella 
from Piedmont, could not bear to reflect 
on the time when she should have no friend 
who understood or could sympathize with 
her feelings; for though there were many 
females of her own age/ who had most 
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warmly professed 9. friendship for her since 
her residence at thd ea 5 a St. Albe, yet her 
heart refused to adiViit them to its confi¬ 
dence ; there was not? one among them that 
could at all supply tKe .place, or make up 
to her the loss of lady Stella Egerton.— 
“ No,” said i^da, sighing mournfully, “ no, 
there is* but one Dprnhgton—there is but 
one Stella in the wide world, and it is my 
hard fate to be separated from them both.” 

Monsieur St. Albe had justly estimated 
the mind of the marquis Albino, for when 
his addresses werd rejected by Miss Lam- 
bart, he had delicacy enough not to press 
his suit. The marquis had flattered him¬ 
self that he was approved, and his aunt, 
the princess Lateroni, had encouraged him 
in the belief; he felt regret at his rejection; 
but his heart was not formed for sorrow; 
for a day or two he -looked grave, and ne¬ 
glected his dress, declined an invitation to 
a dinner-party, heaved a few sighs to the 
disappointment of his heart, and forgot it, 
while gazing on Jhe bright blue eyes of the 
lively Victorina Colonna, who never having 
felt the tender passion, bestowed on him her 
first love, and, .with the approval of her fa- 
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mil}', consented to be ^he bride of the mar¬ 
quis Albino. 

The princess LatqJ’oni did not disapprove 
the Colonna alliance,*though the family was 
not wealthy ; it \ya\b/no means so splen¬ 
did a match for her’nt'phew as M iss Lam- 
bart would have been, but.she was a sim¬ 
pleton, and bewailed her tirst lovi. Victo¬ 
rina was a favourite with the prince Al- 
frondi, and tier manning a relation of his 
might induce the old man to leave part of his 
immense possessions to the young people.— 
“ But at any rat^, ’ said the princess, “ they 
will be rich enough te live in elegant re¬ 
tirement, on the Albino estate in the vale 
of Arno.” 

M iss Lambart was pleased to find that 
the marquis Albino had transferred his love 
to Victorina Colonna, a *gay-hearted crea¬ 
ture like himself, who seemed disposed to 
laugh at the cares of life; but she doubt¬ 
ed w hether the marquis.had been actuated 
by more than fancy, when he professed to 
be in love with her.—“ Had he really lo¬ 
ved,” said Ada, “ lie could not so soon— 
nay, he never would have*forgotten; but I 
am judging him by myself; and perhaps 
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the hearts of men are differently organized 
—they may possess less sensibility, less re¬ 
finement, and far, less constancy than those 
of women.” 

But this idea was'afflicting, for it brought 
with it the possibility that she was forgot¬ 
ten by Dorrington—by'"him whom she la¬ 
mented—whom she .still loved with undi¬ 
minished affection; and such is the way¬ 
wardness of human nature, such its contra¬ 
dictory desires, that while she prayed for his 
peace, which she knew could only be at¬ 
tained by his forgetting her, she wept, and 
hoped that her image might not be banish¬ 
ed from his memory. 

Miss Lambart knew that lady Stella 
Egerton had received letters from England, 
but she had imposed silence on herself; she 
never allowed herself to name Mr. Dorring¬ 
ton T and lady Stella, respecting a forbear¬ 
ance so praiseworthy, never hinted at the 
communications <sf lady Mary Wingfield 
in her presence: but to monsieur and ma- 
dame St. Albe she was less reserved; she 
informed them that Mr. Dorrington had 
become the pale, melancholy shadow of his 
former self; and’that though he made no 
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tsSthplaint of ill healthy his afflicted mother 
and his friends believed his suppressed grief 
was rapidly hurrying him, in the prime of 
youth, to a premature grave. 

Monsieur and •mlhlame St. Alhe heard 

• • 

this account with deep sorrow.—“ The ways 
of Heaven are inscrutable,”* said St. Albc; 
“ and to us the punishment of these two in¬ 
nocent creatures seems unjust and severe; 
but doubtless all is *fbr the best; and the 
duty of mortals is./aith,. trust, and submis¬ 
sion.” 

Miss Lambarf could not refuse to ac¬ 
company monsieur and madame St. Albc 
to the entertainments given by the princess 
Lateroni and the Colonna family, in honour 
of the nuptials of the marquis Albino and 
Victorina Colonna; but .in the midst of 

mirth, her heart was sad, for she co uld- not 

• 

but remember how near she had once been 
to similar happiness. At these festivities 
she met the prince Alfrondi, who having 
got over his grief for his Milanese mistress, 
fancied himself in love wfith Ada ; the dis¬ 
parity of their ages presented no obstacle to 
him, though it forcibly struck sir Philip 
VOL. v. o 
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Egcrton, whom lie* requested to become 
his advocate with.the young lady. 

By way of jest, sir Philip mentioned to 
Miss Lambart the prince Alfrondi’s pas¬ 
sion ; but he was sorry’ that he had asked 
her if she would accept the title of princess, 
when he saw the shock it occasioned, and 
heard her say, the sight of the prince Al- 
frondi always recalled to her memory her 
own narrow escape with life from the dag¬ 
ger of Iahthc, and. the .terrible end of the 
earl of Vandeleur. 

The suit of the prince was rejected; and 
the St, Albe family, wearied with the bustle 
and parade of visiting, returned again to 
the tranquillity of the ca-sa, and to their own 
elegant pursuits. The grotto of the fairies, 
the watch-tower, and the Egyptian temple, 
became again the favourite retreats of Ada, 
where she spent many hours, with no other 
companions than her own pensive thoughts. 
Months had passed away, and no tidings 
having arrived from Dorrington, she be¬ 
came convinced that no hope remained for 
her.—“ We shall meet no more on earth,” 
said Ada, as her tears slowly fell on the 
ring he had placed on her finger; “ but in 
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heaven, yes, dearest Lionel, in heaven we 
shall surely be united.* 

The death of the good ^)ld Arnaud, wilt) 
had passed from lift to eternity, without 
sickness, pain, or. e>»en*a struggle, was an 
occurrence that roused Miss Lam bait from 
the contemplation of her own unhappiness, 
to the remembrance.that she vvfts not the 
only one that .suffered affliction, in life’s 
vale of tears. Having seen the remains of 
the old man interred, according to his often- 
expressed wish, in the grave of his wife, 
Miss Lambart removed Theana from the 
cottage, and took her* under her own im¬ 
mediate protection at the casa ; this was a 
piece of humanity and benevolence Janet 
did not exactly approve; she had no objec¬ 
tion to her mistress providing for the poor 
destitute orphan, for she thought rich people 
ought to be; charitable; but then jSliss 
Lambart could have paid a trifling pension 
with Theana at the convent at Doria ; and 
as the girl was of a religious turn, she might 
have took it into her head to be a nun, and 
then she would have beer; provided for as 
long as she lived, which would have been 
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Far better than bringing her to the casa. 

“ And what difference can her coming 
t6 tiie casa makg to you, Janet ?” asked 
the major domo.' 

“ Difference,” repeated. Janet, “ why a 
L-cat deal, 1 can tell you ; for I shall be fa¬ 
tigued and plagued to death, to teach her 
i his tiling and the other thing, without 
; ven having the pleasure to know whether 
die even thanks me for my trouble.” 

“ Never mind thanks,” replied Phelim ; 
‘ the pleasure of being serviceable to a fel¬ 
low-creature is reward sufficient.” 

“ Yes, but the po6r ignorant thing can¬ 
not speak a word of English,” resumed Ja¬ 
net ; “ and only think how tiresome it will 
be to hear her gabble, gabble, her foreign 
lingo all day long, and not be able to un¬ 
derstand a single word she says.” 

“ Theana may make the same complaint,” 
said the major domo; “ but, Janet, what 
do you think of "you and me keeping a 
school ?” 

•' A school! nonsense, you ire joking.” 

“ I am serious, I assure you,” resumed 
Phelim ; “ let us jointly undertake to edu¬ 
cate the little orphan; you, Janet, are very 
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clever at your needle—»-you shall teach her 
to hem, mark, and flourish upon muslin, 
and I will undertake to instruct her in read¬ 
ing, writing, and accounts; we have both 
of us a good deal * 1 ' leisure time on our 
hands, and I do ndt seo how we can em¬ 
ploy it to better advantage.* 

Janet agreed to trjj what could*be done— 
“ Because,” shasaid, ” her heart was pitiful 
for the poor lonesome creature, that was, 
just like a sparrow on the house-top, with¬ 
out relations, or any body belonging to her ; 
but for all that, teaching her would be the 
same as speaking to One of the marble sta¬ 
tues, and saying to them, take so many 
threads this way, or put in your needle the 
other way.” 

The major domo bade her take courage, 
for patience and perseverance overcame 
great difficulties. 

“ Nobody knows that better than I do," 
replied Janet; “ nobody has gone through 
more difficulties than I have, and all the 
wonder is, <f hat I am alive to tell it; and 
after all my troubles, it.is high time I sat 
down in a house of my own.” 

“ With a family of Squalling children 
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about you,” said Phelim, laughing; “ well, 
well, all that pleasure is to come.” 

‘ Janet thought it was time it was come; 
for though Phelim had* made up his mind 
to live and die a bn c Wei or, she had no in¬ 
tention to be an old maid, and incur the 
penalty of leading apes, .or sitting behind 
the door in a certain had place to mend ba¬ 
chelors’ small-clothes; but not wishing to 
displease Phelim, who had promised to 
make het his heiress, sjie said—“ To be 
sure, it was quite time, enough for a young 
girl like her to think of settling ; and she 
was not meaning any thing about marry¬ 
ing, but of living at home with her mother, 
who was getting in years, and wanted 
somebody to take care of her when she was 
ailing witli the rheumatis.” 

Of which office the major domo was cer- 

i--v 

tain she would soon grow weary. Janet 
was young, and he considered her desire to 
get a husband very natural; but he knew 
she was vain abd unthinking, and likely to 
make an imprudent choice; $e perceived 
her sole dislike to the young men of Pied¬ 
mont arose from not understanding their 
language, and was not sorry that such a 
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formidable impediment kept her single. In 
reply to her assertion? that she was not in a 
hurry for a husbantj, he said—“ I am glad 
to hear you say so/ for it is time enough 

yet.” 

Previous to her departure for England, 
the baroness Wandesford had informed Miss 
Lambart, that aft*er Remaining a«few weeks 
in that country, she should proceed with 
lord and lady Monheghati, colonel and lady 
Indiana Lismore, and their suite,/or Turin. 
Three months had now elapsed since the 
receipt of that jnost pleasing information, 
and Miss Lambart was expecting the arri¬ 
val of her venerable relation and her friends, 
with whom she had planned to make many 
excursions to remarkable spots in the vici¬ 
nity of the valley of Cemenus. 

St. Albe had read in the public prints the 
most gratifying accounts of the corflftKfct of 
Giuesppe Vernoni, who had performed such 
extraordinary acts of v valour since he joined 
the arndty, that he had been twice promoted, 
and had obtained the nqtice of the emperor, 
who had created him a knight of the order 
of St. George, and knight of the order of 
the Royal Crown, distinctions that were 
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never bestowed but as the reward of supe¬ 
rior merit. St. Aloft bad just began to 
read aloud a German 'paper to his wife 
and daughter, when a carriage approached 
the easa, from which, two gentlemen in 
military habits descended, bearing with 
them something carefully enveloped in 
black crape. When conducted to the pre¬ 
sence of monsieur and rhadame St. Albe, 

t 

for whom they inquired, they announced 
themselves as colonel Walstein and major 
Werner, officers in the'Austrian service, 
who had been commissioned by their brave 
brother soldier, colonel Vernoni, to bear to 
monsieur and madame St. Albe his dying 
request. 

“ AJas! is he dead ?” asked Miss Lambart. 

“ His short career of glory, I lament to 
say, is at an end,” replied colonel Walstein ; 
“ the«fevoured of the emperor, the adored 
of the soldiers- who composed his regiment, 
is no more. The gallant Vernoni received 
his death-wound in preserving an infant 
from the bayonet of a ruffian, who having 
shot its parents, and plundered their habi¬ 
tation, would have killed the innocent babe 
also, but for the .interference of Vernoni, 
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whosfe own life fell a sacrifice to his huma¬ 
nity.” 

“ Peace be to his <soul!" said St. Albe, “ Jie 
is happy; he died m the* performance of an 
act of mercy.” 

Madame St. Albe* and Mias Lam hart 
gave their tribute«of tears to this affecting 
relation, while Withdrawing th# crape in 
which it was wrapped, major Werner pre¬ 
sented to view a splendid gold urn, on 
which was exquisitely wrought, J.n alto-re¬ 
lievo, the brave !md humane incident that 
caused the death of tl>e gallant Vernoni.— 
“ This urn,” said majyr Werner, “ contains 
the heart of our brave companion in arms ; 
his body has been buried at Vienna, with 
the highest military honours. In his dying 
moments, the valiant soldier requested that 
the letter I have the honour to present, and 
his heart, might ba conveyed to madame 
St. Albe, in*the valley of Cemenus, to be 
disposed of according to # her pleasure.” 

• “ Our royal master the emperor,” rejoined 
colonel Walstein, “ presented, as a testimony 
of his high regard, the costly urn that con¬ 
tains the heart of his highly-valued and la- 
03 
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merited soldier. By the command of the 
emperor we have journeyed to Piedmont, 
to. execute the earnest* desire of colonel 
Vernoni.” 

The letter oCGiuespge contained only a 
few words, but they- deeply affected the 
heart of her to whom they were addressed. 
—Adelaide, when t you ‘receive this, the 
unhappy Giuesppe wiflfee as a dod of the 
valley ; if you think ! have atoned for my 
errors, ldt my heart moulder near Con¬ 
stants ; her image possessed it when living, 
let it remain near her in death.” 

The request of the ill-fated, noble-minded 
Giuesppe was complied with; the Austrian 
officers saw the urn containing his heart 
placed as he had directed, at the foot of 
Constantia’s bier. This melancholy cere¬ 
mony being concluded, they again departed 
for Germany, to report to the emperor that 
colonel Vernoni’s fatenwas lamented by two 
of the roost beautifyl females in Piedmont, 
and that he had not been less beloved in his 
native valley than among his soldiers. 

“ The spirits of Giuesppe and Constantia 
are reunited,” thought Ada, as she aat pen¬ 
sive in her chamber; “ all the misery of 
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their* earthly separation is forgotten, and 
they will dwell together in blissful eternity. 
Why are we soattacbed to this life, whpre 
all is uncertainty—»wheife, at the very mo¬ 
ment we consider our happiness most 
secure, we are plunged into irremediable 
sorrow—into misfortunes that can never ’be 
surmounted? Why should th% grave ap¬ 
pear so terrible, when religion assures us its 
darkness is only the passage to a region of 
light and felicity? | And wherefore do we 
weakly lament Tbr the dead? Ought we 
not rather to rejoice that their sufferings are 
past, that the wicked have ceased from 
troubling, and that their franchised souls 
have reached that blessed haven where no 
storms can cloud or disturb the tranquillity 
of their bright and glorious resting-place? 
Constantia,” continued she, tnusing, “ Con¬ 
stants could not survive a separation from 
her lover; she died broken-hearted ; but my 
heart is hard, it will nqt break, though I 
love as ardently as she did, ansi surely 1 
have more cause for sorrow. How many 
of my young acquaintance look on me with 
envy, because they know I possess wealth, 
but, alas' I have sadly proved it inadequate 
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to purchase or ensure happiness; and I 
would gladly exchange conditions with the 
hujnblest peasant,' if the lowliness of ray 
state would remoye from me the corroding 
grief that preys upon,my heart'—if it would 
restore to me, with love unchanged, him 
whom I shall behold «« more, who, en¬ 
gaged in ngw pursuits, has perhaps forgot¬ 
ten the ill-fated Ada.” ° >, 

One evening, as Miss Lambart sat pen¬ 
sively musing over the events that had oc¬ 
curred during the last twelve months of her 
life, a milk-white dove flew in at the lat¬ 
tice, and perched on hpr shoulder. 

4 ‘ If I was at all inclined to believe in 
omens,” said madame St* Albe, “ I should 
say something fortunate will shortly happen 
to you, my dear Ada.” 

“ Ves,” replied Miss Lambart, smiling, 
“ the-arrival of my honoured and beloved 
relation, my more than mother, the baro¬ 
ness Wandesford—-I should suppose she 
must be on her way hither—1 know of no¬ 
thing that would appear so fortunate, or 
give me so much pleasure, as her arrival.” 

The dove fluttered round Miss Lambart 
for some time, and at last suffered her to 
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catch* it,—* 1 ? If you will, stay with me, tny 
pretty bird,” said she** smoothing its snowy 
plumes, “ you shaM not “be pat in a cagg— 
I will not clip your lovply glossy wings, 
but you shall be at. liberty to come and go 
as you please.” 

The dove appeared to understand what 
she said, and to'assent to her pjoposal, for 
it perched on her harp, and folding its 
white wing over jts head* quietly resigned 
itself to sleep. 

The next mdfiiing* monsieur St. Albe 
proposed to madame and Miss Lumhart to 
ride over to a farrp. of his in the valley. 
—“ At a short distance from the farm,” 
said monsieur St. Albe, “ there is a remark¬ 
able cascade, to which is .attached a very 
romantic legend, that Dora, the pretty 
daughter of the farmer,«wiM relate to you; 
and a mile below tine -cascade there are the 
ruins of a fortress, and a broken arch, which 
I think you will consider fine subjects fop 
your pencil. Come, Ada, get your port¬ 
folio, and let us be going.” 

“ Sister Ada will not sketch the arch 
this morning, papa,” raid Ronaldo, “ for 
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there is a carriage—one, two*< three car¬ 
riages driving through the gate.” 

*' It is my dear,-dear smother,’’said Ada, 
throwing down Jifer portfolio* »«nd flying 
into the hall, where, O before she reached the 
entrance, she was pressed to the heart of 
Lionel Dorrington. 

“ My o,vvn Ada, my beloved, you are 
mine,” said he; “ we will never part again; 
your father, my adored, is-— 

But joy, the unexpectei|*apture of see¬ 
ing Dorrington, was too Much for her spi¬ 
rits, weakened as they were by incessant 
grief, and she sunk Sjito his arms, uncon¬ 
scious that he was the bearer of joyful tid¬ 
ings, and unable to bid him welcome. 

When she recovered, she found herself 
supported in the armsof the baroness Wan- 
desford, who, with 'tears of gladness and af¬ 
fection streaming feora her eyes, repeatedly 
embraced and blessed her; and there was 
the young Itonaldp, clinging round the 
neck of Dorrington, and telling him not to 
go away again, for he had made them all 
very sorry; and his dear sister Ada had 
never been merry since he went to Eng¬ 
land ; and she had been very ill.—“ Mamma 
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and phpa thought she would die,” said Ro¬ 
naldo; " and wJienAbe^got better, the 
marquis Albino, and theprince Alfron^i, 
wanted to marry fer, bl^jt she would not 
have either of them.” 

M iss Lambart’s blushes were spared, far, 
fortunately, she did not hear the account 
given by her brother of her dejection in his 
absence, and the matrimonial offers she had 
refused ; for she was congratulating lord and 
lady Monheghan, and colonel and lady In¬ 
diana Lismore, <5h their marriages, and re¬ 
ceiving their assurances of the delight it 
afforded them, to see her alive, land safe, 
after all her perils by sea and land. 

In the mean time, a gentleman and lady, 
habited in deep mourning, had retired to 
another apartment with'-monsieur and ma- 
dame St. Albe: when the door had closed, 
the lady cast herself at his feet, and disco¬ 
vered to St. Albe a countenance extremely 
beautiful, though past tfte prime of youth, 
•and bathed in tears.—“ Thus humbly pros¬ 
trate at your feet, most injured of men, 
do I beseech you to pardon my unjust Sus¬ 
picions,” said she, her overflowing eyes at- 
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testing the sincerity of her grief, and aiding 
her petition. 

“ Rise, madame, I eptreat you,” replied 
St. Albe, much rfic^pcf; “ I cannot see a 
lady in that humiliatpig posture. If I mis- 
'Itjke not, I have the bopour of speaking to 
the mother of Mr. Dorriugton ?” 

“ And Jhe widow,” resumed she, “ of 
him-” 

Her voice faltered, and her emotion pre¬ 
vented her proceeding. ‘ Madame St. Albe 
led her to a seat, and administered volatiles 
to compose her. 

“ And* you, sir,” sgid St. Albe, to the 
gentleman, “ you, if my memory deceives 
me not, are the person who visited me at 
my ruined castle in Ireland ; it was you to 
whom I am indebted for preserving me 
from the commission of a desperate act.” 

“ There is no longer a motive for con¬ 
cealment ; I am the person who offered to 
aid your escape from the dungeon at Wor¬ 
cester ; it was I that visited you at your 
castle in Ulster. My name is George Bar- 
naby, and I came commissioned by Mr. 
Sydenham, whose agent and steward I then 
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was, to offer yon a sum of money, and per¬ 
suade yon to go :i broad.” 

“ Mr. SydenhauJ offer me money, mid 
wish me to fly my* country!” repeated St. 
Albe; “ 1 am astonished ! I never spoke 4$^ 
him. He was accoflifted a misanthrope 
disliked his character, and avoided his ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

“ Alas! the.unhappy miserable man is 
no more,” said Mrs..I)orrington. 

“ Yes, he is dead,” resumed. Barnaby; 

“ ami w hatever was his sin against others— 
whatever were the errors he committed, to 
me he was the kindest, most generous of 
friends: he lived for many long and weary 
years, the prey of heart-corroding remorse : 
lie died wasted in form, and broken in spirit; 
hut he did not, could not die, Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald, till he had justified you.” 

“ He, Mr„Sydenfmm justify me"! Do I 
understand you properly—Mr. Sydenham?’’ 

“ Ileaven is merciful; my prayers arc 
heard,” exclaimed madame St. Albe, in a 
tone of grateful joy. “ .Speak on, sir ; gra¬ 
tify my impatience; tell, me how has the 
innocence of my husband been justified ?” 

By the confession,' 4 replied Barnaby, 
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“ of him who unfortunatelv shot Mr. Dor- 
rington" 

•“Madame St. Albe.t plead for me with 
your injured husband,* rejoined Mi's. Dor- 
|$hgton; “ remind him that I was taught 
ro believe he had maliciously and revenge¬ 
fully murdered him, to whom my affections 
were devoted in the bloom of my days— 
him to whom I was attached with all the 
devoted faithfulness of a wife—the father 
of my son, then scarcely four years old— 
entreat him to forgive me, for the sake of 
that son, so early deprived of the instruc¬ 
tion and example of the best and worthiest 
of parents^—beseech him to forgive my er¬ 
ror, for the loved sake of Lionel Dorring- 
ton, who hever would believe him guilty.” 

“ Eternal Providence, receive my thanks 
and praise !’| ejaculated St. Albe, devoutly 
raising liis eyes to heaven ; let my soul 
gratefully praise and thank thee, that by 
trials and afflictiohs provest the faith and 
submission of man. Let me praise thee, 
that I can joyfully embrace my wife and 
children—that 1 qan tell my daughter, the 
foul stigma of guilt is removed, and I can 
bid her proudly acknowledge herself a Fitz- 
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gerald, a scion of the poble race, the lustre 
of whose fame wa*s never .blurred, till a fatal 
and mysterious evdtat ca^t upon me, an ftn- 
offending man, thalmputation of crime.” 

“ The imputation?is*removed by me, wlM 
ignorantly sinned in Relieving you criminal 
—in considering.yours the hand that had 
desolated my happiness, made wife a widow, 
and my son fatherless ; I, who thought you 
my worst enemy-.-yes,” continued Mrs. 
Dorrington, “ I^.who prosecuted and put 
your life in jeopardy, through a combina¬ 
tion of false, though corroborating appear¬ 
ances, I have asserted* your innocence, Mr. 
Fitzgerald—I have caused the dying con¬ 
fession of Mr. Sydenham to be inserted in 
every newspaper in England, signed with 
the names of Mr. Barnaby, myself, and son, 
and the reverend Mr. Shelby, to whom the 
astonishing -confession was made by the 
wretched man.” 

“ To you, madam, I* attach no blame,” 
replied St. Albe; “ your duty, as a wife, 
imperiously called upon*you to act towards 
me as you did ; you would justly have 
been accused of want of affection for your 
husband, had you not ptosecuted his sup- 
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posed murderer. Yqu had always my sin¬ 
cere commiseration and respect; appear¬ 
ances were strongly against me, with only 
my own assertions to bppose and disprove 
them. Forgiveness; madam, I have none 
td accord; against me, I cannot in con¬ 
science say you have offended; believe me, I 
never considered youomy enemy—for in 
the sight of Heaven and man, your conduct 
$as righteous and just ” As he spoke he 
respectfully pressed the greatly-affected Mrs. 
Dorrington’s hand to his lips. 

“ 1 beseech you, Mr. Bamaby,” said St. 
Albe, “ satisfy my * impatient curiosity; 
how had Mr. Sydenham the power to ex¬ 
onerate me ? what confession did he make, 
that had the blessed effect of proving the 
injustice of my accusation ?” 

“ Satisfied that he was past recovery, and 
actually at the point of death,".replied Mrs. 
Dorrington, “ Mr. Sydenham entreated to 
see my son and myself. I was unwilling to 
visit him, for I remembered his ungrateful 
enmity to my ever-lamented husband, which 
I then believed had induced him to give a 
verdict of acquittal to you, against the opi¬ 
nion of the judge and his fellow-jurymen, 
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I was, nowcver, prevailed upon to attend 
his summons; I*fouT)d him so altered in 
person, so changed jfrom the gay handsome 
man I had formerly known, that I could 
scarcely believe him.tl*e same : and, judge 
my astonishment, my*horror, and my grief, 
when he acknowledged jthat his hand, 
though he solemnly declared accidentally, 
had destroyed jny beloved husband.” 

The tears of Mrs, Dorrington prevented 
her from fainting; while St. A the, nearly 
as much agitated as herself, exclaimed— 
“ Villain ! consiynmatfi villain ! it was con¬ 
science, then, that compelled his conduct, 
when I was tried for the murder he com¬ 
mitted ! he could not, no, his goading and 
upbraiding conscience would not permit 
him to take my life also.” 

“ Speak not so harshly ; judge him not 
too severelyJ rejoined Mr. Barnaby ; “ my 
unhappy friend was no murderer; the death 
of Mr. Dorrington was undesigned and ac¬ 
cidental.” 

“If so, why was it copcealed ?” asked St. 
Albe; “ why was I made a victim ? why 
was my name rendered infamous in the 
public ear? why did ho not acknowledge 
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his unintentional offence? why basely cause 
another to suffer unnerved opprobrium ?” 

“ To explain all this,* I have journeyed 
from England with Mrs. Dorrington,’’ re¬ 
plied Barnaby, to whom the task he had 
undertaken was evidently afflictive. “ I 
was the agent of Mr. Sydenham, when I 
visited you. in the prison at Worcester: I 
was acting by his command .when 1 follow¬ 
ed you to Ireland, and traced you to your 
lonely castje in Ulster; and 1 am now here, 
in conformity with his dying injunction, to 
disclose to you all tire circumstances of this 
unhappy and hitherto mysterious affair, to 
put you in possession of the reasons that 
prevailed on him, against his better feelings, 
to keep secret that terrible occurrence, the 
recollection of which has poisoned every 
moment of his existence, and finally crush¬ 
ed him into a premature grave/' 

Barnaby paused, ft>r he perceived Mrs. 
Dorrington turn pale, which not being ob¬ 
served by St. Albe, he begged him to pro¬ 
ceed—“ For though,” said he, “ my heart is 
mercifully relieved from the distressing load 
that heavily pressed upon it, yet till the 
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cause why it was laid upon me is explain¬ 
ed-” 

“Spare me, I entreat you," interrupted 
Mrs. Dorrington ; L feel, unable to listen 
again to the horrible; recital. The baroness 
Waridesford and her friends are already in 
possession of the rrfelancholv history of our 
unprecedented sorrows. Permit* me to re¬ 
turn to them, v^hile Mr. liarnaby gives you 
the narration." 

As Mrs. Dorrington retired, Miss Lam- 
bart entered the apartment: unheeding the 
presence of a sjranger, she threw herself 
into the expanded arms of her father, joy¬ 
fully exclaiming—“ My father, my dear fa¬ 
ther! you are justified in the sight of men ! 
your innocence is made known to all the 
world ! I may now proudly boast, that I 
am the daughter of Gerafd Fitzgerald ! Sir 
Philip and l&ly SteHa Egerton are 1, just ar¬ 
rived with English newspapers ; they have 
hastened hither, to offer their congratula¬ 
tions, to rejoice with us! My father! my 
dear, my honoured father! bless your now 
superlatively happy child !” 

St. Albe, returning her rapturous em¬ 
brace, resigned her to madame St. Albe, 
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whose joyful tears mingled with Ada’s, 
while their mutual thanksgivings were of- 
ieiied up to Him, the Mighty One, who, in 
the beginning, brought light out of dark¬ 
ness, and from whose, omniscient eye the 
most secret occurrence »s not hidden. 

Having become more Composed, St. Albe 
sent to roquire the jgesence of sir Philip 
and lady Stella Egerton, to ivliom, after re¬ 
ceiving their warm congratulations, he said, 
“ I owe ypu much ^gratitude for the credit 
you have given to my assertions, and that, 
when acquainted by Mr. J)orrington with 
the reasons which set aside his marriage 
with my daughter, you did not withhold 
from me your confidence, nor withdraw 
from her the consolation of your friendship: 
accept my thanks—my eternal esteem ; 
you have read, Ada tells me, the 
amende 'made to my injured character in 
the English papers.” 

Sir Philip and ludy Stella again repeat¬ 
ed their congratulations on the happy eluci¬ 
dation of an affair that had so long clouded 
the felicity of monsieur and madamc St. 
Albe; they also spoke with joy of the re¬ 
turn of Mr. Dorrington, whose health had 
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received a nule shock, by the disappoint¬ 
ment of his hopes, ,'rtfd his separation from 
Ada, the chosen of.his heart. 

“ Alas! ves, my father," said Ada, “ Lio¬ 
nel is indeed sadfy, ajtered; we have all 
suffered, but now,* oontinued she, smiling 
and blushing, “ the peace of our minds 
will be restored.’ 

“ Heaven grant it!" replied madatne St. 
Albe; “and that with the restoration of un¬ 
blemished fame, my noble husband may 
regain liappinesS,* and that I may see the 
sunshine of his mind reflected in his coun¬ 
tenance !” 

“ 'With you, my amiable Adelaide," 
returned St. Albe, “ my wedded life has 
been most happy ; and if the sad recollection 
of past events has deprived me of cheerful¬ 
ness, my heart has always been truly and 
gratefully sensible of your virtue, sweet¬ 
ness, and gentleness, that has soothed and 
borne my wayward lnjmour with unex¬ 
ampled and unwearied patience.—Sir Philip 
—lady Stella," continued St. Albe, “ 1 sent 
for you hither, to hear a disclosure this gen¬ 
tleman, Mr. Barnaby, ha*s to make; he has 

vol. v. r 
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taken the trouble to come from England, a 
long and weary way,‘fo bear to me the con¬ 
fession of that wretched guilty man—but 
he is gone to his account; may he meet 
pardon at that tribunal .where he will stand 
accused of the murder of my good name— 
of all the long years of rAisery he has occa¬ 
sioned mot! but they gre past, and I pray 
that the sorrows he heaped qn me may not 
be visited on his soul; may he be forgiven ! 
Mr. Barngby, in the presence of these my 
friends, I wish your communication to be 
made.” 

“ It is a most painful task that has de¬ 
volved on me,” replied Barnaby; “ but it 
was the last request, almost the last words 
that Mr. Sydenham uttered, that I would 
attend Sirs. Dorrington and her son to 
Piedmont, and bear to Mr. Fitzgerald the 
assurance of his penitence—his never-ceasing 
remorse, and earnest supplication that he 
would forgive a tyitne that originated in 
disappointed and unconquerable love.” 

“ Mr. Sydenham has my forgiveness,” 
said St. Albe; “ my resentment expires in 
his grave ; but let me not interrupt you.” 

“ Mr. Dorrington and Mr. Sydenham,” 
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resumed Barnaby, “ were friends from child¬ 
hood; they were* botli only sons, and heirs 
to large estates ip Worcestershire; t<hey 
were educated together at Winchester, and 
at a proper age, .became fellow-collegians at 
Oxford. No two pefsons were more oppo¬ 
site in temper thali Alaric. Sydenham and 
Lionel Dorrington; the forme* was irrit¬ 
able, passionate, and when displeased, whe¬ 
ther from a real or imaginary offence, hard 
to reconcile or ajipeasc ; the latter was pla¬ 
cid, not easily provoked, and when offended, 
was pitiful ancj forgiving. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing this dissimilarity of temper, the 
young gentlemen were warm friends and 
inseparable companions: they had apart¬ 
ments next to each other in college, they 
pursued the same studies, rode together, 
and seldom visited, or tvent to a place of 
amusement,J>ut ill each other's tompany. 
On the race-ground at Worcester, the 
young friends saw a lady whose beauty 
they much admired: at the steward’s ball 
they got introduced to her; she was the 
amiable and accomplished daughter of sir 
Robert Ellery. After their introduction, 
P 2 
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the young gentlemen were frequent visitors 
at sir Robert’s house, *;fncl confessed to each 
other their mutual passion for Amelia; at 
the same time promising not to make any 
proposals, but to leave; it to her to decide 
between them, by showing a preference, 
which would be easily discovered by her 
manner. 

“ Mr. Dorrington had a fine voice, sung 
well, and understood music, the only science 
in which lie excelled Mr. Sydenham, who 
had neither voice nor ear' and was unable 
to join in the concerts that were frequently 
given at sir Robert's, w ho was himself a 
good musician and fond of musical parties. 
Miss Ellery and Mr. Dorrington often 
played on the same instrument, and sang 
together those duets that fed the passion 
they had mutually •inspired. 

“ Irritated and displeased at the tender 
looks that lie fancied were exchanged be¬ 
tween Miss Ellery,and his friend, Mr. Sy¬ 
denham, when they returned home, accused 
Mr. Dorrington ofdeccitful conduct—of tak¬ 
ing unfair advantages—of artfully insinu¬ 
ating himself into her favour, by warbling 
love in tier ears. 
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“ Mr. Dorrington endeavoured to soothe 
the ill temper of "his jealous friend—protest¬ 
ed, what was realty true, that he had never 
hinted his passiou* to Miss Kllery, though 
he at the same Viacknowledged, that he 
had never seen a* female he so much ap¬ 
prov'd, or for \\4iom he felt so warm a re¬ 
gard. 

“ Soon after this, Mr. Sydenham’s father 
died, and his home became so extremely 
lonely, for he h,^ been deprived of his mo¬ 
ther when he was quite a child, that he 
apprized his <Vi* ml of his intention to make 
proposals to Miss KlTery, who was the only 
female he ever could love, and whom he 
thought exactly calculated to make his 
home cheerful and pleasant to him. 

“ This was an infringement of their agree¬ 
ment, and certainly betrayed a selfish dis¬ 
regard of the feelings of his friend ; but 
‘ beauty is a witch, against whose charms 
faith vieltdh into blood* 

“ Mr. Dorrington loved Miss Kllery most 
ardently, but was ready to sacrifice his own 
hopes to promote the happiness of his friend; 
he therefore offend no opposition to his 
intention, but wished him success, though 
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not without feeling uneasiness, which he 
believed would be best Conquered in ab¬ 
sence; he therefore left the field to his 
friend, and returned hope to Woodville 
Priory. Mr. Sydenham lost no time; he 
declared his passion to Miss Ellery—made 
.her an olfer of marriage, and was refused. 
His suspicious temper* immediately attri¬ 
buted his disappointment t# the influence 
Mr. Dorrington had secretly obtained over 
the affections of the young lady, to whom 
he persisted in believing he was privately 
paying his addresses. This suspicion Mr. 
Dorrington was at much pains to remove; 
for at that time he had never spoken of love 
to Miss Ellery ; but all his assurances failed 
to convince Mr. Sydenham that he was not 
acting deceitfully, and that he was not his 
rival. 

“ From this time Mr. Sydenham became 
cold and distant to the friend and compa¬ 
nion of his youth,'proving that ‘ friend¬ 
ship is constant in all other things, save 
in the office and affairs of love and quit¬ 
ting Worcestershire, he remained from his 
home several months, holding no correspon¬ 
dence with any of his acquaintance. At 
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this time he was making the tour of Eng¬ 
land, in the lu>f)c of forgetting his disap¬ 
pointment. Hut love fyr Miss Ellery ""had 
entered too deeply* into his heart to be era¬ 
dicated; and when,'after a long absence, he 
returned, and fouhiT her married to Mr. 
Dorrington, he s was seized with an illness, 
that threatened to deprive him df existence. 
Happy had it'been tor him if he had then 
died ! 

“ During this period of his siWfering, Mr. 
Dorrington made many calls at his house ; 
but his former .friendship was turned to ir¬ 
reconcilable hatred, itnd he peremptorily re¬ 
fused to see him. Contrary to expectation, 
Mr. Sydenham recovered his health; but 
he was no longer the gay, lively character 
he had been ; he was no more seen at balls 
or public amusements; he constantly de¬ 
clined visUing where ladies were of the 
party ; nor did he appear to take pleasure 
in any thing but shoothig, in which diver¬ 
sion he was always attended by his game- 
keeper, a faithful servant, who had lived in 
the family since Mr. Sydenham was a child. 

“ I have hitherto spoken,” continued Bar- 
nabv, “ only of the bad qualities of Mr. 
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Sydenham; but he b?d many good ones 
also, to which, if I.did not bear testimony, 
I slfould be most ungrateful; he was gene¬ 
rous and charitable—to rise particularly so, 
to whom lie was a most liberal benefactor 
and patron. 1 was, at onp time of my life, 
•through misfortunes in triede, involved in 
pecuniary cTifliculties, tlfat had reduced my 
family to a state of poverty, from which it 
was impossible we could have recovered, 
had it not been for tlxt prqmpt and liberal 
assistance afforded me by his humane in¬ 
ti rference. I afterwards became Mr. Syden¬ 
ham's steward, and the confidential friend 
to whom he often bewailed the hopeless 
passion he continued to feel for Mrs. Dor- 
rington; his love for her, he declared, would 
never be extinguished, nor his hatred of her 
husband be subdued; for lie should always 
believe lie had basely robbed him of her af¬ 
fections. Unfortunately,” continued llar- 
naby, “ this implacable hatred was no se¬ 
cret; for it had been frequently and so 
openly expressed by Mr. Sydenham, that 
when entertainments were given in their 
vicinity, Mr. Dorrington and himself were 
never invited together, for fear of a quarrel 
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arising', that might disturb the harmony of 
the party, and place their mutual friends in 
unpleasant situations. 

“ I fear,” said .Vfr. lkuliaby, “ 1 am te¬ 
dious in mv narrative ;* hut what I have re- 
• * 

iated was necessary, to explain the motive 
that actuated the conduct of Mr. Syden¬ 
ham in the melanchfth atl'air I a*m now to 
speak of. Mr*Sydenham was sufficiently 
unhappy in the disappointment of his affec¬ 
tions; but he wa-»Jo be'taught, that his suf¬ 
ferings from unrequited love were ease and 
balm, compared to those inflicted by remorse. 

“ Early in the shouting season, Mr. 
Sydenham had gone out with Saunders, his 
gamekeeper, and, contrary to his usual suc¬ 
cess, for he was accounted a capital marks¬ 
man, he had shot only a lew small birds. 
Thcv "era standing in a fi* Id, which was 
separated from a hazel copse by a high thorn 
hedge, when Mr. Sydenham said he would 
return home, for he was possessed with an 
idea that some ill luck was about to befal 
him. Saunders was a •favourite with his 
master, and was allowed a* freedom of speech 
that would not have hu n tolerated in any 
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other of his servant^ Saunders laughed 
heartily, and repeated—‘ Ill luck ! Why, 
to “be sure, folks ckd sa)J that granny Hum¬ 
phreys was a witch, and that the black cat 
that lay sunning itself *on the stone, by her 
door, was one of the devjl’s imps, that she 
kept with her t© do her k icked and un¬ 
lawful biddings § but* lie never supposed 
the squire, as he called his niaster, put any 
faith in such idle talk/ The old fool pre¬ 
tends to tell fortunes; I,.wonder if she is 
wise enough to tell her own, or knows what 
is likely to happen to heiself.’ Saunders 
laughed again.—‘ For'if she fills my Susan’s 
head with any more of her rigmaroles about 
marrying a gentleman, and keeping a coach 
and six, I will speak to justice Higgins, 
and have her sent packing to her own pa¬ 
rish, as sure as my name’s John .Saunders; 
for I am not a bit afraid of her' bewitching 
me.’—‘ Witch, or no witch, 1 wish we had 
not met her this ’morning,’ replied Mr. 
Sydenham; ‘ and that is not all; I aimed 
at a pheasant, and- brought down a poor 
little harmless wren—a bird that I have 
been taught from a boy to consider sacred.’ 
—‘ Oli yes, sir,’ said Saunders, * I remem- 
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her the old saying—‘‘ A robin and a wren 
-” then breaking off suddenly, and point¬ 
ing with his fingei'—* I^aok, look, sir fon¬ 
der runs a hare!’ tlieanimal ran into a hole 
in the hedge. • M!\ Sydenham fired, and 
instantly heard a groan, or rather shriek.— 

‘ What the denil is that*?’ said Saunders* 
‘ the hare, if she is Shot, did nof make that 
strange noise." 

“ Mr. Sydenham,»in alarm, looked through 
the hedge, amj^ staggering back against 
Saunders, his countenance aghast with hor¬ 
ror, said—‘ Unfortunate wretch that 1 am! 

I have shot Mr. Dorhngton.’ 

'• Their first impulse was to push through 
the hedge to his assistance, but this inten¬ 
tion was prevented bv their seeing a person 
at a distance, who appeared coming towards 
the copse; this person, Mr. Fitzgerald, un¬ 
fortunately happened to be you. Mr. Sy¬ 
denham was unwilling to quit the spot, but 
Saunders urged him, saying they should be 
accused and banged for wilful murder, for 
no one would believe'that it was an acci¬ 
dental affair, because it was well known all 
over the country, what an enemy he was to 
Mr. Dorrington. This ‘suggestion, too pro- 
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liable indeed to the myjd of Mr. Sydenham, 
induced him to yield to the persuasion of 
SamTders, and hasten frbm the spot. The 
sad consequences ‘that followed that fatal 
event, I need not repeat to you, Mr. Fitz¬ 
gerald,” continued Burnaby, “ but 1 can ne- 
.ver find words sufficiently powerful and ex¬ 
pressive, to describe to* you the agony of 
mind endured by Mr. Sydenham, not only 
on account of having deprived of fife the 
man for wlmm he had formerly felt the tru¬ 
est friendship and esteem, but that through 
him an innocent person should be placed in 
such imminent peril,‘be stigmatized and 
held in detestation throughout the whole 
country, and that for a deed he had com¬ 
mitted, and which, though absolutely unin¬ 
tentional, filled liiin with horror, grief, and 
remorse; his unextinguishable love for Mrs. 
Dorrington, the dread of beingdield in ab¬ 
horrence by her, and a latent hope that she 
might yet in time’be brought to bestow 
herself upon him, prevented Mr. Svdenhatn 
from avowing himself the slayer of her hus¬ 
band ; but when he learned that the opini¬ 
ons of those most learned in criminal cases 
agreed that the proofs brought against Mr. 
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Fitzgerald must^ assuredly affect his life, he 
despatched me to the prfson, to propose and 
offer the means rtf escape, at which the 
keeper of the prison wrts largely bribed to 
connive; but you, j\Ir. Fitzgerald, nobly 
refused to fly ; ajid as the only means to 
yve your life,'though Ire was certain lie 
must, for ever relinquish the hope of gaining 
the hand of the woman he adored, and that 
lie should confirm *t lie world in a belief that 
his hatred pursued Mr. Dorrington beyond 
the grave, he got himself, with much trou¬ 
ble, empannelliAl as one of thejury,to decide 
on your guilt or innocence: Mr. Syden¬ 
ham’s verdict, considered by the whole 
country as proceeding from obstinate and 
inveterate hatred, acquitted you. No doubt, 
Mr. V itzgerald, your sufferings and sorrows 
have been manifol^l, since that terrible pe¬ 
riod : 15ut sfhen I was sent to you in Ire¬ 
land, with the offer of future support in a 
foreign country, 1 left Mr. Sydenham in a 
state of mind worse, far worse than yours, 
for lie had destroyed a •friend, whose virtues 
and various excellencies continually recur¬ 
red to his memory, and reproached him 
for the unjust enmity lie had borne him; 
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the tears of his bereaved widow seemed to 
fall on his heart like molten lead, scorching 
and drying up the«healttfful springs of life; 
and in addition to'this, lie had the misery of 
knowing that he had murdered your repu¬ 
tation—destroyed your domestic peace; nor 
was this all; the'verdict he had compelled 
the jury to give, created* general disgust; he 
was abandoned by all his former acquaint¬ 
ance ; he was shunned as a monster, whose 
ruthless and vindictive mitul was not to be 
satisfied, even by the death of the object of 
his hatred. 

“ Many years of unutterable misery were 
passed by Mr. Sydenham, in which he would 
gladly have exchanged situations with the 
poorest man on his estate, could the relin¬ 
quishing of fortune Jiave restored his friend 
to life, or have given back to his nights the 
undisturbed sleep he had once enjoyed; but 
tranquillity had down from him,. never to 
return; the widow of Mr. Dorrington, as 
might be well expected, beheld the wretch¬ 
ed man with dislike;*and his utterly hope¬ 
less love increased the agon}- of his mind, 
which unceasingly presented to him the in¬ 
gratitude and cruelty of his conduct to the 
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friend he had slain, ^nd the wretchedness he 
had poured on a man, who had been honour¬ 
ed, esteemed, and* respected, till his unfor¬ 
tunate hand wrested i'rotn him fame and for¬ 
tune, and drove him from all that rendered 
• * 

existence valuably. This life of gloom and 
misery had reduced Mr. Sydenham to a 
shadow; and I tlfought his wretchedness 
could admit ‘of no addition; but in this 1 
was mistaken—it* had not yet attained its 
height. 

“ Saunders, in passing through the hazel 
copse one evening, in the twilight, met the 
reputed witch, Dorcas Humphreys, who 
was muttering to herself, and gathering the 
fallen leaves and dry sticks into her apron.— 
‘ What spell are you muttering, you old 
hag ?' asked Saunders; m ‘ whose horse is to 
be lamed, or whose cow’s mill; is to be 
dried Up? stliat evil deed is it you are re¬ 
quiring your master, the devil, to do for 
you?’—‘ I am asking nothing of the prince 
of darkness, John Saunders,’ replied the 
old woman, ‘ for I have no more to do 
with him than you have, perhaps less; I 
am just praying to see the spirit of Mr. 
Dorrington.’ Saunders,^ though a man of 
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strong nerves, felt an.*ineasy sensation of 
dreaiDis the gloom‘deepened around them; 
and the old wonnfn continued—‘ It was 
just there,’ pointing with* her long shrivel¬ 
led finger, ‘ay, on that very spot, the poor 
gentleman fell, and the .twenty-first day 
of September the day he-'was shot; his 
blood is to he seen on the root of that tree, 
as plain as if it was newly shed.’—‘ Have 
you seen the blood?’ asked Saunders.— 

‘ No,’ replil d DoreaS, ‘ r:>, I have not 
seen it, but others have; and folks say 
Mr. Dorrington’s spirit walks here by the 
side of the hedge, and I eome here every 
evening at dusk, and I watch till the 
elmrch clock strikes twelve, that I may 
see Mr. Dorrington’s ghost.’—‘ Has your 
watching succeeded.' demanded Saunders, 

‘ have you.seen the ghost?’—‘ Mo, 1 have 
not yet seen it, but 1 hope and pi ay T shall,’ 
replied the old woman.—‘ W hy,' asked 
Saunders, ‘ why do you wish to see Mr. 
Dorrington’s ghost ? what good would such 
a sight do you?’—* A great deal of good; 

I want to ask the Spirit a question? said 
the old woman.— - A question!’ repeated 
the gamekeeper; ‘ wfiat question can an old 
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crone like you liavg. to ask ? something 
about the other world, I'* suppose; but as 
you cannot expect flu live* long, you may as 
well wait patient!*' till • you can satisfy 
yourself in person.’— 1 *l'he time is appoint¬ 
ed for us all,’ replied f)orcas ; ‘ and though 
I am old, and you are in the prime of your 
Mays, John Saunders* perhaps you may be 
called awav before me. 1 

The blood of Saunders ran cold in his 
veins at this observation , it seemed to him 
a prediction ; but trying to shake off the 
apprehension of* death her words had exci¬ 
ted, he laughed and‘said—‘ Why, goody, 
if it was possible for Mr. Dorrington’s 
jjiost to appear, you would never have the 
courage to speak to it.'—‘ Why what 
should hindir me from having courage, I 
wonder,’ replied Doicas; ‘ I never did him 
harm, ill thwnght, word, or deed—I did 
not shoot him—I do not know who was 
his murderer—1 did not*conceal the guilty 
shedder of blood, and let another bear the 
shame and the blame ’ 

•• Saunders felt alarme d, for he suspected 
she knew who really shot Mr. Dorrington, 
and he hastily asked what she meant ?—‘ I 
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mean,’ replied the old woman, ‘ that I ne¬ 
ver will believe that goo*d charitable gen- 
tleiffan, Mr. Fitzgerald, committed the 
murder; no, no,, he gjive bountifully to 
the old and the pool 4 ; he regularly attended 
divine worship at the Village church ; and is 
it likely he would commit murder? 1 tell 
you what,' John Saunders, Mr. Fitzgerald,; 
may Heaven bless and preserve him where- 
ever he is! no more shot squire Dorrington 
than I didj who never fired gun or pistol 
in all my life.’—‘ Who,’ asked the game¬ 
keeper, ‘ who do you suppose did shoot 
him?’— ‘ Ay, that’s the very thing I Want 
to know,’ returned the old woman; ‘I Wish 
I could suppose the truth, for I ; am so 
troubled about it, for all it happened so 
many years ago, that I get no peace in my 
bed; for several nights together I dreamed 
that somebody bade me go to the hazel 
copse, and 1 should be sure to find out who 
shot squire Dorrington; so here I come 
every evening, expecting to see Mr. Dor- 
rington's spirit, but it has not appeared 
yet.’—‘ I suppose not,’ said Saunders, ‘ but 
if the Bpirit should appear, what will you 
say to it?’—‘ Why 1 will fall down upon 
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my hare knees,’ replied Dorcas, 4 and ask, 
in the name of' aH tlia't is-holy, vvliethcr it 
was Mr. Fitzgcrald % that did the murdev.’— 
‘ Do home, go home!’ returned Saunders; 
‘the night is nnyand sold; it is coming to 
rain ; I am chilled ail\>ver, standing so long 
on the damp grass* go home, goody lluin* 
phreys, and let JVlr. porrington’sspirit rest, 
lor depend upon it lie will never come out 
of his grave to satisfy your curiosity.’—‘ John 
Saunders,’ said the old woman, sjiaking her 
head, and luying’Vr cold skinny hand on 
his, * go you home ; I shall watch here till 
alter midnight, for something tells me, that 
through me, poor aged destitute creature 
that I am, Mr. Dorrington’s murderer will 
he brought to light; the rain is beginning 
to fall—hasten home to your bed, John 
Saunders, and sle‘p if you can.’— 4 If 1 
can 1 ’ repeated he; 'why what should hin¬ 
der me?’—‘ How can 1 tell,’ replied Dor¬ 
cas; ‘ sleep does not always come to those 
who have full and plenty of the good tilings 
of this life, any more than it. does to the 
poor souls that lie down pn straw beds with 
empty stomachs: go your ways, man; this 
small rain wifi wet you to the skin, and 
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you may be the worse for it; but for me, 
Heaven help, I Am used’to wind and rain, 
and' it never lmrjts me*: go home to your 
master, John Saunders', and tell him that 
old Dorcas Humphreys prays every night 
and morning, that all ’his sins may be for¬ 
given him, because he would not join the 
avengers of blood, in condemning an inno¬ 
cent guiltless man.’ 

“ The body of Saunders was wet and 
cold, and his mind was chilled with a dread 
that fell upon him while he was conversing 
with the old woman; for the first time lie 
was struck with an afful conviction of the 
great sin he bad committed, in consenting 
that Mr. Herrington's death should be im¬ 
puted to Mr. Fitzgerald: in his way home, 
Saunders had to pass the oak avenue that 
leads to llredon Castle; the face of the 
moon was covered with clouds, arid thick 
small rain was falling heavily ; there was 
but little wind, yet as Saunders came near 
the avenue, the branches of the venerable 
oaks creaked, and made a hollow melancholy 
sound, as it shook and rushed through them ; 
the spirits of the man were depressed by 
the discourse of tiie old woman, and the 
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loneliness of tlu- pfacc; a goading pang dis¬ 
turbed his conscionee?*and compelled him 
to stop when ho reached the iron gate* by 
tin porter's lodge; ho ga/ 4 e<l on the desert¬ 
ed appearance of t*lu* •avenue, for though 
lb edon Castle was inhabited by a family of 
lank, there were Mo carriages about the 
gates— no gaiety am^ splendour, 4is in the 
dav w hen it was the residence of Mr. nnd 
ladv Amanda Fitzgerald. Saunders stood 
leaning against the gates for sonn; moments, 
watching the lights from the distant win¬ 
dows, as they twinkled through the trees, 
w hen he fancied he lu*ird the voice of Mr. 
Fitzgerald calling his dogs, and this might 
he, for Saunders had not been in bed the 
the night before—he had kept it up at a 
merry-making, and being of a plethoric 
habit, he mo-t probably Slept and dreamed, 
for lie dyl not return home till it was near 
two o’clock in the morning; his clothes 
were soaked through with the rain; he 
looked wild, and talked still wilder, for he 
persisted that Mr. Dprrington and Mr. 
Fitzgerald walked arm-in-arm down the 
avenue, to the gate on which he was lean¬ 
ing, and looking sternly on him, command- 
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ed him to go to the clergyman of the pa¬ 
rish, and tell him that it was Mr. Syden- 
hanri who had fired the shot that had killed 

a 

his friend.—‘ 1 pever till now believed in 
spirits,’ said the man, ‘ t l>ut it is certain 
they do walk, and i shall be haunted as 
long as I live, if I do not disclose the whole 
truth as-I have been, ordered.’ Before it 
was day, Saunders was seized with a fever— 
it settled on his brain, jand from that hour 
he never recovered his senses; and it be¬ 
came the melancholy office of his wretched 
master to watch him day ryid night, so ap¬ 
prehensive was be of having the seeret be¬ 
trayed, that lmd for so many years remain¬ 
ed undivulged. 

“ At this distressful period, I became an 
inmate of the house of my benefactor; I 
was his only companion and assistant in 
attending on Saunders, wliQ augmented 
the misery of Mr. Sydenham, bv asserting 
that, the bleeding ghost of Mr. Dorrington 
was constantly beside him, and urging him 
to tell the truth, for he had not long to 
live, and that he was sure to go to perdi¬ 
tion, if he died with a lie in Ins mouth : at 
last it became necessary to bind him down 
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in his l)od, for when his limbs were at li¬ 
berty, ho raved ami said die was going to 
\Voodvillc Priory,* to speak with Mrs. 
Dorrington, for her. Imslyind’s ghost had 
ordered him to tell lwr.Mr. Fitzgerald did 
not shoot him. Fotn* years this ]>oor fel¬ 
low, whose attachment to his master was 
• * 

the cause of all his sufferings, was .bereaved 
of his senses; Mid at last, having Ix-en left 
a few minutes alone k he contrived to <juit 
hi-, bed, wijen it was. suppose^ he was 
asleep, and put a’ft end to his misery and 
life, by endeavouring to force himself 
through the casement *>f the apartment in 
which he was confined; the frame-work ol 
the window being decayed, gave way, and 
he was precipitated with it into a paved 
court—his limbs were dreadfully shattered, 
but happily life was extinct. 

“ This .new afllictiftn, tor Mr. Svrlcnham 

f • •' 

had been partial to Saunders from his child¬ 
hood, fell so heavily oil hismlready-depressed 
spirit, that lie never looked up afterwards. 
When 1 was absent, whi^h frequently hap¬ 
pened, as I had the entire, management of 
his affairs, Mr. Sydenham was left to his 
own dismal thoughts and reflections, for 
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no one ever visited him ; his only surviving 
relations were settled ii> a distant part of' 
the- kingdom, and byUvecn himself and 
them there was, little; cordiality; thus he 
was condemned to.lca’d a solitary life; his 
disturbed and distempered mind would not 
allow him to read, thodghi he had a library 
well stocked with valuable-books, in every 
department of literature; me was a good 
draughtsman, but his nerves were so shat- 
tered, he, could not hold a pencil; he was 
unable to avail himself of any employment, 
to divert or at all meliorate the lonely 
wretchedness of his condition. 

“ Mr. Sydenham’s constitution was not 
naturally strong, and his mental sufferings 
so undermined Ids health, that lie at last be¬ 
came so weak, as to be compelled to take to 
his bed; finding it impossible to endure the 
anguish' of bis mind, be sent for tjie clergy¬ 
man poor Saunders in his ravings perpetu¬ 
ally called for, a”d to him made a full dis¬ 
closure of all I have related; the reverend 
gentleman having, according to his sacred 
ministry, prayed with, and given Mr. Sy¬ 
denham such religious comfort and conso¬ 
lation as his deeply-wounded spirit stood in 
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need of, he advised the evidently-dying peni¬ 
tent to send for;fnd make his peace with 
Mrs. Dorrington* ;*nd hyr son, while*’yet 
the pow er was Jillojued him. I will not at¬ 
tempt,'' said Rarpaby, # “ to describe the ef¬ 
fect his confession h*uf dn them; Mrs. Dor- 
rington's horror, .grief, and penitence, foi 
having caused, you,«Mr. Fitzgerald, to he 
prosecuted for the murder of her husband, 
baffles all power of mine to give you an 
idea of; Itef commiseration for w>ur sufl'er- 
ings, and the stilT more unhappe, because 
guilty S^detlliayi, together with her con¬ 
trition and sorrow f<tr the e rror she liad 
been led into, threw her on a bed of sick¬ 
ness; and while the recovers of this most 
amiable woman remained doubtful to her 
son and her numerous friends, among whom 
were the dyke and duchess of ilazlegrovc, 
Mr. Sydenham died--1 dare not say la¬ 
mented by any otic, e xcept myself, to u horn 
he had ever proved the # kim!cst of friends 
and most generous of benefactors: I grieve 
to say he was followed* to his grave- with 
bootings, hissings, and .eur.es. Mr. Sy¬ 
denham has made ample provision for me, 
voi.. v. 
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and my children after me,” said Barnaby; 
“ his large estate In Worcestershire he has 
bequeathed to you, Mr. Fitzgerald, the 
only compensation he '^oitld make for the 
injury he did you.” ' 

“ Which I will not "accept,” replied St. 
Albe. “ Peace be witji him! from my 
soul I paiuon the unhappy man ; his wealth, 
Mr. Barnaby, shall go to his relations; it 
shall not enter my family; I do not want 
it, and if I did, what compensation would 
his estate be, for basing blighted my youth 
with infamy, driven me at) exile from my 
country, and made Ine old with sorrow in 
the meridian of my days; to Mr. Syden¬ 
ham’s relations I resign his estate ; his dying 
confession has restored me my unblemished 
name, by me more highly valued than his 
estate, even were every acre a thousand; 
he has given happiness to my wife and chil¬ 
dren, those beloved ones who were invol¬ 
ved in my disgrace; this, Mr. Barnaby,” con¬ 
tinued St. Albe, “ is the only compensation 
1 will receive, for though it has been long 
withheld, it comes at last, to give my heart 
the peace 1 never hoped it would again pos¬ 
sess ; it enables mb to look up with pride. 
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and tell my Ada, she «»ay, without a blush 
of shame, acknowledge herself the daugh¬ 
ter of Gerald Fitzgerald! To you, Mr. 

Rtrnabv, I now' oIHt a mhst cheerful and 

• • 

since re welcome f yog many years ago 
siud niv life, whew I considered it worth¬ 
ier—you have nflw restored me to ljpnour 
and happiness, and rendered the Tife your 
humanity preserved valuable: welcome, 
most welcome, to tlTe easa St. Albo; for be 
assured, your faithfully adhering <*o the man 
who was your true friend and benefactor, 
can never lessen you in my esteem, though 
his siu was great against, me." 

All now was congratulation and rejoicing ; 
there was shaking of hands, embracing, and 
wishing of joy in the servants' hall: Janet 
declared she was almost out of her wits with 
jo\, tor Iter young lady would now ♦•ertaiuly 
be married. ;fhd return to Ireland, and she 
should be happy once m^tre among her old' 
triends, to whom she should have much 
more wonderful things to relate than lady 
Stella Fgerton’s maid, for she never had 
been lost at sea, nor never had been half 
swallowed by a hungry wplf, no, nor carried 
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away by a huge talVirigand with red whis¬ 
kery, who had pistols stuck in his belt, and 
a sabre flourishing about in his hand. 

“ Very true, Manet,' 1 replied the major 
domo; “ and she wjlljiaVe no reason to be 
ashamed to meet her friends, for she never 
itngri^efully rah away with a rascally valet, 
from a kind generous mistress.” 

Janet began to cry and sob.—“ Well, if 
I did,” said she, “ I w8s young and foolish 
then.” 

“ And now you are old and wise,” replied 
Phelim; “ well, I am glad to hear it; come, 
dry your tears: we must have nothing now 
but rejoicing.” 

And all the inmates of the easa St. Albc 
did rejoice; Mrs. Dorrington received the 
assurance of monsieur and madame St. Albe. 
that so far from blaming or resenting any 
part of her former conduct’, it demanded 
and received their approbation and their 
praise; the baroness Wandesford forgot all. 
her infirmities, and felt her health and spi¬ 
rits renewed, as she beheld the cheerful 
smiling faces round her; and while mop 
sieur St. Albe and Mrs. Dorrington settleu 
the time for muting their families, by the 
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marriage of their ehildscn, she invoked the 
blessing of Heaven on the youthful pair, 
who, wande ring to the grfitto of th^ fairies, 
knelt together Ifleside the fountain, and ex¬ 
changed a vow t>f everlasting truth, and 
prayed that they might prove to each other^ 
a source of happiness; ;fnd strictly and 
faithfully perform tfie promise tfTey were 
shortly to make at the altar, to love and 
eherish each other rill death. Observing a 
faded garland of t<4ie forgot-mc-ii<ft lying on 
the edge of the iduntain, Dorrington wrote 
with his pencil beneath it — 

I I {, I ' i:.i> e Vfc u. - | ■<(, l>nt • j» j., iti \ ht‘JU l 

! . u tin l.l'' I ‘ .IV- \ Ml •! I M,; rod >U ,nlit 

1 'or . 1 ' :„•!!( • , . :■ ■! -nu i rv. r 

\] . i ,,-v - . 4 ; v, , to :> <>i th, 

'A '• a'e fill » . I" • '■ £ to , ’<»( f 

A.", ■ ’ v.n, d • i I U Sj.i !u , 

1 ' r } rv 1 , Li 1 • *' • 1 f'»rgct * 

\ * ! ' ii* r *.• } i.r !rf‘\ t; r -eg:, ij # S r.il "<i\ , 

M i. < ur :i.''r‘ 'v Dill f.i.'i"- 

"VI «* y 1 v- b«- cur ■*».!', ,i‘.d »h» <i .of.. ,gut ta% 

i 1 . ’ ,• vu’a ' 1 hi ; jie • : h‘ i • ill* n \> \ ii/> ' 

Monsieur St. Albe having appointed the 
•lay on which he would Mestow the hand of 
nis daughter Amanda Fitzgerald on Lionel 
Dorrington, it was settled that lord and lady 
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Monheghan, and colonel and lady Indiana 
Lispnorc, should proceed, after witnessing 
the marriage of 'their ‘friends, on their in¬ 
tended tour; while tile rest of the party, 
then doubly united jiytlfc endearing bonds 
of relationship and friendship, should re¬ 
turn England ; and after remaining some 
time in Worcestershire, proceed to Ireland. 
Ronaldo, a favourite with all, clapped his 
hands with joy, delighted to think he was 
to go with his sister Ad", to her country, 
which Janet had so often told him, was 
liner and pleasanter by half than Piedmont, 
St. Albe, placing his hand on his son’s head, 
said—“ Rut you must remember, this is 
your country ; and that when you arc a 
man, you must live on your own domain, 
that you may promote the interests, and 
listen to, and redress the grievances of your 
vassals.” 

*■ “ Rut shall l not go now with sister 
Ada ?” asked Ronaldo ; “ I can come back 
again to Piedmont; dear papa, I do so wish 
to see that fine country. Ireland.” 

** Your wish shall be gratified ; you shall 
see Ireland,” replied St. Albe; “ I too am 
anxious to visit again the land of my birth 
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-—tlii home of my ancestors —my own bleak 
Ulster, though not ;rtbot of hind in the pro¬ 
vince now belongs («> me ; y/t you wi^ffTid 
in Ulster, still lov^d, nevereyeed, and high 
in renown, the name th:K has descended to 
•me from a noble race ftflieroes; aiuW trust 
no blot will ever be found on Jhe escutcheon 
of Gerald Fitzgerald,*to the last -U-fT of 
time. And, oh. my children and m\ 
friends, let the confession of the unhappy 
Sydenham teach you, .that the lyan who 
harbours enmity inYis bosom, nourishes a 
serpent to sling hijnself ‘ 


i nr. i nis 


In J. Oarii;..’, Iv• a» 1 *-r.;.ii Vre« t, f>>odon. 
' _ i _ _m ___ 
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